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Romfh Made Officer 


Of Florida Banks 


MIAMI, FLA.—Laurence Romfh, 
znember of the boards of The First 
National Bank of Miami, Florida 
and affiliated institutions, The 

; Coral Gables 
First National 
Bank, Little 
River Bank 
and Trust 
Company and 
First Trust 
Company, has 
been made 
Vice Presi- 
dent of the 
First Trust 
Company and 
Vice President 
and Assistant 
Trust Officer 
of the Little 
River Bank 
and Trust 
Company. 

He ° main- 
tains his of- 
fice at The First National Bank 
of Miami, where since January he 
lias been Vice President in charge 
of loans on stocks, corporate and 
U. S. war bonds, and also man- 
ager of the customers securities 
department. 

He is the son of Edward C. 
Romfh, Founder, President and 
Chairman of the boards of the 
four institutions. 


Laurence Romfh 





In This Issue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the States of Con- 
necticut, Michigan and Missouri 
appears in this issue. 

Connecticut on page 692; Michi- 
gan, page 691, and Missouri on 
page 690. 








General index on page 708 
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ENGINEERS and CONSTRUCTORS 
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Puget Sound 
Power & Light 
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Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
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25 Broad St. 135 So. LaSalle St. 
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Post-War Exchange 


A Moratorium For Non-Essential 
Activities In Wartime 


Stabilization Reviewed 


stabilization are now before our 


American, and the recently announced Canadian, are official. 


By FRANK CIST, Brewster, Mass. 
Five tentative- proposals for international post-war exchange | 


country. Three, the British, the 
A 


French plan is attributed to Andre Istel and Herve Alphand. And a 


fifth plan has been. offered in the 
Congressman from Illinois. 


ments published about them as} 
seem most important from the 


‘plans envision 
a battlescarred 
and hungry 
-world with a 
large - appetite 
for . American 
products but a 
small: pocket- 
-book .from 
which to buy. 
War will have 
drained the 
belligerents of 
gold and dol- 
lars and will 
at the same 
time have so 
destroyed or 
oerverted their 
normal pro- 
ductive capac- 
ity as severely to limit their abil- 
ity to ship ws goods for goods. 
Yet if we are to get them on our 
side in the war we must give 
them hope, and if we are to re- 
store world trade to safe propor- 
tions for the future we must give 
them help. To these purposes the 
plans address themselves. 


Two primary American inter- 
ests involved in the plans, ac- 
cordingly, are that of making 
them generous enough to be of 
real help with the war and the 
subsequent reconstruction, with- 
out making them so lavish as to 
exceed our means. What, at the 
outset, is the comparative extent 
to which we commit ourselves 


Frank Cist 
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64 Wall Street, New York 5 
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“Chronicle” by Charles S. Dewey, 


This paper will attempt to review such 
parts of the plans and of the com-« 





|financially under each of these | 


| plans? 
standpoint of our own interests. | 
Allthese 


The Dewey plan seems to en- 
vision the financing of our ex- 
port sales abroad only to the 
extent of purchases by us from 
foreign countries of strategic war 
materials. Such materials could 
be bought by us only as to quan- 
tities. not needed for industrial 
use and a rough computation fixes 
a maximum figure of $500,000,000 
as annually available: This com- 
pares with the six billion dollars 
which, according to Benjamin An- 
derson, was lent by us abroad in 
the first year and seven months 
after the last war. 

The French plan leaves the 
amounts to be lent up to us. 

The Morgenthau-White plan re- 
quires from us a maximum of 25% 
of a 5 billion dollar fund or about 
$1,250,000,000. 





The LIlsley-Canadian plan in- 
creases this fund to 12 billion dol- 
lars with the percentage required 
from us about the same as under 
the Morgenthau plan. 

The Keynes-British plan is 
more ambitious. It fixes total 
quotas at about $30 billion dollars 
with our “quota” about 4.5 bil- 
lions, but this figure is decep- 
tively small because the ‘‘quotas”’ 
are borrowing limits and no limit 
is placed upon what must be lent. 
Consequently the United States, 
under this plan, has an obligation 
to sell goods on credit in amounts 
which can conceivably add up, not 
to a mere 5, but to 25 billion dol- 
lars. The total can, in fact, be 


(Continued on page 695) 
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| Federal Machine and 
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By ERNEST R. 


ABRAMS 


In the thick of the most serious crisis ever to face this Nation, 
two Federal agencies are forcing some of our industries, supplying 
the very’ sinews of war, to divert seriously depleted manpower to 


non-essential work. 


In the present emergency, both the Securities 


and Exchange Commission and the Federal Power Commission have 
taken the position that they have mandates from Congress to con- 


tinue certain peace-time regula- @ 


|iory activities, wholly lacking in 
contribution to the war effort, un- 
1il Congress, by specific order, 

\ oe directs them 
to stop. Asa 
result of this 
insistence up- 
on “regulation 
as usual,” pri- 
vately owned 
electric and 
gas utilities, 
since Pearl 
Harbor, have 
been forced 
to devote the 
full-time ef- 
forts of 4,800 
employ ees, 
representing 
many millions 
of man-hours, 
to activities 
which in no 
way aid in 


Ernest R. Abrams 


winning the war. 

These irrelevant activities arise 
under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, which pro- 
vides for more than regulation 
and,-in some cases, for the disso- 
lution of electric and gas holding 
companies. While Title I of the 
Act does grant the Securities and 
Exchange. Commission authority 
to carry on certain activities di- 
rected at the disintegration of 
holding companies, Title II em- 
powers the Federal Power Com- 
mission to compel electric and 
gas utilities, among other things, 
to rewrite their books so as to 
show property values as of Jan- 
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uary 1, 1937, at their original cost, 
which the FPC holds to mean the 
cost of every unit of property to 
the person first devoting it to 
public service. It is these activi- 
ties of the SEC and the FPC 
which are hindering an all-out 
prosecution of the war. 

Although the other sections of 
Title I of the Holding Company 
Act are largely regulatory in 
character, the objectives of Sec- 
iion 11, and particularly of sub- 
sections (a), (b), (ce) and (d) 
thereof, are primarily reformative 
in their intent. In the main, their 
requirements are punitive and 
serve as penalties against public 
utilities for real and fancied abuses 
of the past. Yet, so complete and 
extensive are the regulatory pro- 
visions contained in other sec- 
tions of the Act that past and 
future abuses cannot arise without 
the express approval and consent 
of the SEC. Even if all activities 
under Section 11 were suspended, 
tne Act would remain an affective 
piece of regulatory law. 

In brief, the provisions of sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c) and (d) of 
Section 11, which comprise the 
so-called “death sentence,” re- 
quire: 

1. The rearrangement of gas 
and electric utility holding com- 
panies into “integrated” systems; 

(Continued on page 698) 
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Trading Markets in: 


Braniff Airways 
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inflation. 


is again directed to this issue. 


although the _ astute 


the matter 
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Common & Preferred—5's, 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 


6s, 1959 


will 


he should 
make when 
the opportun- 
ity is pre- 
sented. 

We have all 
of the com- 
ponents of a 
rather vicious 
type of infla- 
tion in this 
country at the 
present time. 
We have a 
huge and 
mounting sup- 
ply of cash; 
we have con- 
tinuing Fed- 





Harold B. Dorsey 
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Happiness Candy Stores 
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xton &Co., Inc. 
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eral deficits; there is a shortage of 
labor; and demand for goods and 
services exceeds supply. Under 
normal conditions, these basic ele- 
ments would combine to give 
birth to the necessary catalytic 
agent, psychology, and we would 
be on the way. 

However, we also have war- 





Interpre- 


tation of Inflation 


By HAROLD B. DORSEY* 
President, Argus Research Corporation 


With stock prices behaving as they have been for the past couple 
of weeks, it may appear rather incongruous to bring up the subject of 
However, fundamental conditions assure us that it will 
only be a matter of a very short time before mass investor attention 
As a matter of fact, it is a subject of 
such paramount importance to the future of the country that every- 
|one should be thinking about it, > 
investor 
should have an understanding of 
at once because this 
dictate 
the type of 
commitments 





time restrictions which curb ris- 
ing commodity prices and wages. 
|These restrictions are tolerated 
because of the war emergency and 
they can probably hold-the-line 
reasonably well until victory. The 
real problem will come when the 
war is over. 

Cash: By next June 30th, we 
will probably have a supply of 
cash (demand deposits of report- 
ing member banks plus money in 
circulation) about three times as 
large as that of 1937, the last good 
year before the war broke out. It 
seems likely that many individ- 
uals will cash in their government 
bonds as soon as peace returns, 
so that they may buy consumers 
durable goods or make a down 
payment on a new home. Insofar 
as the commercial banks or Fed- 
eral Reserve have to take these 
bonds (or their equivalent), we 
will create an additional supply of 


cash. Many people will satisfy 
their desire for all types of goods 
and services not currently avail- 
able by borrowing. Meanwhile, 








*This article reflects the views expressed 
yesterday by Mr. Dorsey at the New York 
Society of Security Analysts’. luncheon. 


(Continued on page 692) 














their peak earning power. The 


appear that the railroads, 


tories, plants, etc. 
total operating revenues. 

The net income of the Class I} 
railroads, after deduction of all 
fixed charges and taxes, 
tersely reflects the declining trend | 
of railroad earnings power. Al- 


Railroad Earnings Have Turned Downward! 


It is becoming evident that the railroads have already established 





trend from hereon is downward, 


The rate of increase in railroad traffic and revenues has begun 
to flatten itself out. For example, June, 1943, operating revenues were 
19.8% more than June, 1942, compared with corresponding. percentage 
of 39.7 for January, 43.5 for Feb-® 





ruary, 40.0 for March, 30.8 for 
April, and 26.3 for May of this 
year. 


War plant construction has al- 
ready passed its peak, and as the 
war conversion program has also 
passed its highest point, it would 
from | 
here.on, will reflect production 
figures alone, without the super- 
imposed traffic which was neces- 
sary for the construction of fac- 
So much for 


more | 


though the June 1943 net income 
has not been reported, the ICC has 
estimated that it may approxi- 
mate $67,000,000, after all taxes 
have been deducted—which is 
substantially below the net in- 
come of June 1942. This is the 
first time in recent years that the 
monthly totals were below a cor- 
responding month of a previous 
year. We present below a tabu- 
lation showing the twelve months’ 
totals, ending with successive 
months. The following tabulation, 
in our opinion, indicates that the 
| crest of earningS was reached in 
May, if Federal Income Taxes are 
deducted. 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Boston Traders Get 


| 


Slate Of Officers 


BOSTON, MASS. — Sept. 28, | 
1943 has been set as the date for | 


the Annual Meeting of the Boston | 


Securities Traders Association. 
A Nomina- 
ting Commit- 
tee, composed 
of William F. 
May,  Chair- 
man; Andrew 
N. Winslow, 
Jr.; Eugene R. 
Hussey; John 
E. Sullivan, 
Jr.; and Theo- 
dore Eld- 
racher have 
made the fol- 
lowing nom- 
inations for 
Officers and 
Governors: 
President 
James B. Ma- 





guire, E. H James B. Maguire 
Rollins & 
Sons, Inc. 


Vice-President: Paul B. Mon- 
roe, Hunnewell* & Company. 

Treasurer: Howard S. 
Baldwin & Company. 

Recording Secretary: William S. 
Duncklee, Brown Bros. Harri- 
man & Co. 

Corresponding Secretary: James 
R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. 

Governor—Two Years: G. Carl- 
ton Jordan, Jr., R. W. Pressprich 
& Co.; Walter J. Connolly, Walter 
J. Connolly & Co.; Lawrence M. 
Stevens, Graham, Parsons & Co. 

Governor — One Year: James 
J. Galvin, F. L. Putnam & Co., 
Inc.; William S. Prescott, Carver 
& Co., Inc. 

Any ten members of the Asso- 
ciation may. in writing nominate 
additional candidate or candidates 
for office. Notice of such nomina- 
tions, however, must be in the 
hands of the Secretary at least 
one week before the annual meet- 
ing. 


John R. Meyer To Be 
A. G. Edwards Partner 


John R. Meyer will become a 
partner in A. G. Edwards & Sons, 
members of the New York and St. 
Louis Stock Exchanges, effective 
today. Mr. Meyer will make his 
beadquarters in the firm’s New 
York City office at 61 Broadway, 
and will act as alternate on the 
floor of the Exchange for Gordon 


D. Stott. He was formerly a part- 
ner in Fitzpatrick & Co. and in 
the past was with Sartorius, Engle 
& Co. 
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Foster & Marshall To 
Admit J. €. Robinson 


SEATTLE, WASH. — James C. 
Robinson will become a partner in 
Foster & Marshall, 1411 Fourth 
Avenue Building, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, as of 
August 26. 
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Our Real Estate Securities 
Department has specialized 
for the past twelve years in: 


Mortgage Participations 


of 
Bankers Trust Company 
Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


and all ether issues of the 
local banks 


Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 

‘Bell “Teletype uyY 1- 2033 


Cleveland Traders 
Attending NSTA Meet 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Seven 
members of the Cleveland Secur- 
ity Traders Association will at- 
tend the annual meeting of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, it is announced 
by James N. Russell, Gillis-Rus- 
sell & Co., President of the Cleve- 
Jand Association. 

Those attending are: Edward E. 
Parsons, Jr. and Car! H. Doerge of 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co.; Corwin L. 
Liston of Prescott & Co.; Walter 
Carey, Robbins, Gunn & Co.; and 
Mr. Russell. Paul Bowden, Ball, 
Coons & Co., a national commit- 
teeman, and Oliver Goshia of 
Collin, Norton & Co., Toledo, who 
is a member of the Cleveland 
association, will also attend. 




















Kellett Aircraft Attractive 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Security Dealers Associa- 
tion, have prepared a descriptive 
circular on Kellett Aircraft Corp., 
manufacturers of the Kellett Auto- 
giro plane and manufacturers and 
subcontractors of aircraft parts. 
Copies of this interesting circular 


may be had from the firm upon 
request. 
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Riter Of NASD Writes State Commissioners 
Urging Gare In Licensing Applicant Dealers 


Henry G. 


Riter, 3rd, Chairman of the National Association of 


| Securities Dealers, Inc., has written all State Securities Commission- 


| registration in order to protect investors. 


Corp. Formed In NY 


John Squadrito has formed the 
Pyramid Financial 


with offices at 67 Wall Street, 


iNew York City, to deal in listed 


and unlisted securities. 

Mr. Squadrito for the past 25 
years was an officer of the Credito 
Italiano, representative office at 2 
Wall Street, New York. When war 
broke out between Italy and the 
United States the office was taken 


| time in nearly two years, 
Corporation | 


| very 


over by the Government and after | 
being with the Banking Depart- | 


ment for some time, Mr. Squadrito 
formed his own organization. 


Sincere & Co. Will 


Admit J. Donoghue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Company, 231 
Street, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges, will 


admit John J. Donoghue to part- | 


nership in the firm on Sept. 1. 

Thomas E. Hotsy, 
the firm, will 
York Stock Exchange member- 
ship of Raymond H. Kraebel as of 
Aug. 26. 


Denv. & Rio Grande Offers 


Interesting Situation 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
4s of 1936 offer an 


situation, according to a circular | 
just issued by Pflugfelder, Bamp- | 


ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New 


— Sincere and | 
South La Salle | ties 
lis 





interesting | 


York City, members of the New | 


York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be obtained upon | 
request from Pflugfelder, Bamp- | 
ton & Rust. 


S. W. Public Service 


Possibilities Interesting 
Southwestern Public Service| 

Company at current levels offers 

an attractive speculation according | 


to a detailed memorandum dis-|@rmy being driven from pillar to 


cussing the situation prepared by 


W. Dameron of the statistical de- | | ous months of painstaking prep- 
partment of Ira Haupt & Co., 111} aration that went before. 
Broadway, New York City, mem- | similar preparatory periods that 


bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading ex- 
changes. Copies of this interesting 
circular may be had upon request 
from Ira Haupt & Co. 
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Queens Cty. Jockey Club | 
_ Georgia & Florida 


Ist Mtg. 6's 


LUCKHURST & co. 

















Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
60 Broad St. Tele. 1-1825 N. ¥.4 


Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator 
Company 
Analysis upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers.Assn. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 














Teletype NY 1-1666 





,come in the very near future. 
i Come they will in time, but many 
| long and wearisome months may 
| pass before the Stars and Stripes 
| wave over the ramparts of Berlin. 


| 





ers, urging care in issuing licenses 


declared: 


to the many applicants for dealer | 
In his letter Mr. Riter 


“During the last three months membership statistics of our Asso- 


ciation have shown an improving ®@ 


trend and in June, for the first} 
there | 
was a net gain. This might be ex-| 
pected to be 
gratify- 
ing to us and 
to some degree 
it is, - Tt: has 
come about, 
we believe, 
bécause of the 
improve- 
ment in the 
state of the 
securities bus- 
iness over the 
CS io ers 
months or 
more. 

“As I have 
said, this re- 
turn of people 
to the securi- 

business 
gratifying 
to a degree. 





Henry G. Riter, 3rd 


On the other hand. 


They say that peace is 
armchair strategists who so vastly 


forces. They tell us, and they are genuinely aggrieved when we have 
' the temerity to differ with them, that it will be “all over by Christ- 
or Thanksgiving, or Labor Day, or whatever nearby date their 
‘fancy conjures up for the purpose. 


mas,” 


in other States. 





particularly to organizations and 
bodies responsible for surveil- 
lance of those who seek to enter | 


; and who engage in the securities 


business. 
utable 


While a return of rep- 
and honest individuals 


» | who can render a needed and val- | 
uable service to the investor is a| 


very desirable development, there | 
is also, I think, the danger that | 
the conditions which prompt the 
desirable element to return to the | 
securities business would also at- 
tract the undesirable elements. It 
is my concern over the latter pos- | 
sibility that prompts me to write | 
to you and to your contemporaries 





“As you know, our Association 
is charged with the responsibility 
of administering rules regulating 
conduct of its members, such rules | 
having their legal origin in the 
legislation passed by Congress 
permitting the establishment of 
securities associations 


_(Continued on page 691) 


“just around the corner’—that army of | 


outnumber the men of the armed | 





We wish that we could agree ® 
| with them. 


We sincerely wish 
that we could accept the aston- 
ishing swiftness and utter com- 
| gSleteness of the splendid victories 
'in Tunisia and Sicily as harbing- 
|ers of equally wonderful things to 


The most acini wsenliiation of 
Tunisia is of a powerful Axis 


| post to final annihilation. It has 
been easy to forget the long, tedi- 


The 


| preceded the Libyan and Sicilian 
| campaigns. We now know that 
the Tunisian campaign was 
planned:a year ago; the Sicilian 
affair six months ago. Alt in all, 





since this war began we have 
transported some 2,000,000 men 
and 20,000,000 tons of supplies to 
destinations in fifty different 
countries. And today, after all 
those long months, and after all 
those great victories, we have yet 
to set foot upon the soil of 
Europe. 

The policies of our military 
leaders seem to follow clearly de- | 
tined lines. They call for placing | 
the most magnificent weapons the | 
world has ever known in the 
nands of the private soldier. They | 
eall for the supplementing of} 
these with the finest mobile artil- | 
iery, tanks and auxiliary equip- | 
ment that human ingenuity can) 
devise. Finally, they call for the | 
protection of a vast air umbrella | 
composed of the swiftest and! 


(Continued on page 705) 
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Near Term Profit Prospects 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6—HA-2-2400—tTeletype NY 1-376-377 


Trading Markets in 


Panama Coca-Cola Bottling 
Coca-Cola Bottling of Los Angeles 


| 


NSTA Advertising Notes 


Thanks to Don W. Miller of McDonald-Moore & Co. and Charles 
who constitute our Detroit affiliate’s | 
| advertising committee a couple of more ads have just come to hand | 


Bechtel of H. V. Sattley & Co. 


from Detroit firms. 


As was to be expected Al Tryder of H. T. Greenwood & Co. has | 
come through in good style with business from Philadelphia. 
Don Summerell of Merrill Lynch,¢ 


| Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Los An- 

geles, who is also President of the 
'Los Angeles affiliate, has been 
| helpful on the _ business-getting 





PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 
AC.ALLYN*°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





getting in some booster listings | 
and ads. Make the last shot count. | 

Our special Annual Meeting is- | 
sue of the “Chronicle” will appear | 





Coca-Cola Bottling of New York 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland - Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 


end in his City, too. 

Please bear in mind we can 
handle advertisements and booster 
listings up until August 23rd. We 
can certainly use more contracts. 
A great surprise is awaiting you 
when the meeting is called to or- 
der on August 20th in Chicago. 
Let all of us boosters of the NSTA 
get busy and make a final stab at 


August 26th so look for your | 
firm’s ad and your name and your | 
firm’s in the paid _ roster of | 
boosters. Everybody else will be} 
looking -for it. 
Harold B. Smith, Chairman 
NSTA Adver tising Committee | 
Collin, Norton & Co. 
30 Pine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Pepper 
| Republic Insurance 


Nat'l Security Traders Ass'n Opens Two-Day inten tide: Se eer hea 
Meeting Friday; 360 Expected To Attend 


Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 

More than three hundred security traders from principal finan- | All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 
| cial centers of the country will gather in Chicago Friday at the|| Check us on Southwestern Securities 
| Palmer House for the opening of the two-day annual meeting of the | 
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TRADING MARKETS 


Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com. w.i. 
United Light & Railway Com. w. i. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


National Security Traders Association, Inc., where members will | RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
| hear Patrick B. McGinnis, noted railroad security specialist, and | DALLAS, TEXAS 
| Carl H. Chatters, municipal expert, deliver the principal addresses. | Ss y era 
| Mr. McGinnis will address the® a ee 
|railroad forum on “Railroad Se- | 
| curities in the Post-War Era.” He Warns Of Dangers Of 
‘is one of the most authoritative | 
Amerex specialists on rail securities in the | International Police 
country and frequently testifies | 
| before the ICC and other regula- | | eae Aer ns Seater Nations) | 
id | tory bodies. Mr. Chatters will ad- Preneys: the department of Cali- 
Holding Corp. | oon Bag Ml age ys Mb Fie | | fornia at its annual convention on | 
’ance in the Post-War World.” | | August 16 “about some of this talk | 
|about an_ international police | 
WYETH & Co Bought — Sold He is executive director of Munic- | Cited < sald” a. aeéelak dieoatelh] 
|‘pal Finance Officers Association | ¢4.,’ san Francisco to the New | 
F ederi H. H tch g Co. | of the U. S. and Canada. 


‘Since 1893’ 
; NEW YORK 











York “Times” on Aug. 16, which 
also stated: 

He was not interested in an in- 
| ternational police force, he said, | 
| because he did not know “who | 


Twenty-three regional security | 
traders associations, including the | 
|Bond Traders Club of Chicago, 
/Ine., are cooperating with the na- 
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Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Says British Did Not Repudiate Debt 


Editor: The “Commercial and Financial Chronicle,’ New York. 


In your issue of Aug. 5, Mr. J. H. Harrison seeking to soft-pedal | 


the repudiation he thinks awaits our astronomical mounting debt, 
writes that “England repudiated her debt to us, but seems to have 
plenty of friends in the United States.” 

No repudiation, however, can be laid at Britain’s door. 


A brief summary of the British® 


transactions may be useful. Be- 
sides lending her Allies eight bil- 
lions (much of it spent here but 
hardly any ever repaid her), her 
purchases in this country for the 
prosecution of the war of 1914- 
1918 totaled over ten billions, or 
$10,315,000,000. Of this she paid 
$3,341,000,000 in cash for war sup- 
ory from August 1914 to April 
1917. 


After America’s entry into the 
war, supplies to the amount of 
$4,074,000,000 were bought here 
through the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Treasury disbursed 
the money to our manufacturers 
and shippers, and debited the 
British government. Additional 
supplies, however, were bought 
concurrently during 1917 and 1918, 
and paid for in cash, to the amount 
of three more billions. (See: 
American Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion Report, pp. 91-93.) 


From 1923 to 1933 Britain paid 
the United States Government on 
account of the above four billion 
debit no less than $2,045,000,000. 
(Most statisticians agree that ‘this 
represents at peace-time prices 
the full value of the goods.) 


The funding agreement of 1925 
stipulated over seven billions of 
interest on the four billions, so 
that the 1923-1933 payments went 
mostly to interest on the Treas- 
ury’s books! 


Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote in 
“Foreign Affairs” in July 1928: 
“We have wanted to eat our cake 
and have it too; while exacting 
payment we have made it doubly 
hard for them to pay.” He re- 
ferred to our tariff barriers, twice 
raised by us during the post- -war 
period. Payments were thus vir- 
tually in gold, and they dislocated 
world finance, and finally drew 





Britain off the gold standard. 
(Our devaluation followed.) 

On June 15, 1933—six months 
after Britain’s last full semi-an- 
nual payment (in bar gold) on 
Dec. 13, 1932, amounting to $95,- 
000,000—she made a token pay- 
ment of 10%, followed by an- 
other on Dec. 15, 1933. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin uttered 
solemn warnings, delivered to the 
United States Secretary of State, 
of the catastrophic effects on the 
world’s economy, of continued 
payments otherwise than in goods. 
But in April, 1934, the Johnson 
Act was passed, and Britain was 
notified by the Treasury in the 
following June that token pay- 
ments would no longer be ac- 
cepted in avoidance of default. 

It is difficult to see how, when, 
and where the British government 
has been guilty of repudiation 
throughout the history of the case 
as presented above. 

ERNEST F. BARRY, 
Statistician. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 11, 1943. 


R. V. Mitchell Named To 
Copperweld Steel Board 


The election of R. Verne Mitchell 
to the board of directors of the 
Copperweld Steel Co. has been 
announced. Mr. Mitchell is Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
of McDonald, Coolidge & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, Cleveland. He 





is President of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Cleveland, man- 
ufacturers of printing-press equip- 
ment and is a director of Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland; Gen 
eral Printing Ink Corp., New York, 
and Cornell-Dubilier Corp., South 
Plainfield, N. J. 





tional Association in sponsoring | 
the meeting which is_ being) 
streamlined into two days with 
all entertainment functions elim- 
|inated. Larry Higgins, Hulburd, | 


Doyle, Doyle, O’Connor’ & Co., 


arrangements. 


Barnard Dean Favors 
Drafting Of Women 


The drafting of women is ad- 


sleeve, Dean of Barnard College, 
whose views on the subject were 
expressed on Aug. 16, following 
her return from a 5-week educa- 
tional study in England, where, 
she noted, women have been con- 


scripted for several years. The 
New York “Journal-American” of 
Aug. 16 in reporting Dean Gilder- 
sleeve’s views quoted her as fol- 
lows: 

“There is no reason why women 
should not be drafted just as men 
are for the armed forces or for 
any work necessary to the na- 
tional war effort. 

“IT have always thought we 
should be compelled, eventually, 
as England has been, to draft 
women, 

“The manpower situation here 
is getting worse, and although 
the United States has three times 
Britain’s population, things are 
getting tight here, and things gen- 
erally work out very much the 
same way in both nations.” 

Dean Gildersleeve made a 
study of the operation of the 
women’s draft in England. 

“The girls there seem to accept 
it as a matter of course,” she said. 
“It applies to all social classes.” 

Dean Gildersleeve returned full 
of admiration for the great social 
changes going on in England, par- 
‘ticularly in the field of education. 





|decide what that force is going | 


will command it” or “who will 


| to fight for and sustain.’ 


Warren & Chandler, and Leo J. | 


are handling hotel and registration | 


vocated by Virginia C. Gilder-| 


“I am only interested in a na-| 


| tional defense force, an American | 
| Army and Navy that will fight for | 
‘the dictates of our American judg- | 
|ment, regardless of what any in- 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. DI 4-1527 
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Lauds Saxen Article 
| Gn Pest-War Debt 


_ternational court or society of | 


| people may decide,” he went on. 

| Describing himself as “‘a nation- 
| alist,” not an “isolationist,” he op- 
posed “placing the destiny of this 


any international organization of 
any kind under any circum- 
stances.” 

He declared that he did not 
want to “let some other foreign 
| group of governments decide what 
America’s policy shall be, what 
America’s financial interests shall 
| be, whom America will feed, sup- 
ply and support,” but was “ready 
to let that remain in the hands of 
the American people.” 

He called upon the country to 
“take a definite stand in world af- 
fairs,” assume its responsibility 
and “stand ready to execute it, 
but execute it through the laws of 
an American Congress.” 

He “resented,” he declared, that 
while we executed “a few German 
submarine men, who came to this 
country following the orders of 
their government to _ sabotage 
America,” we then “turn around 
and let John L. Lewis sabotage 


ten thousand times as much war 
production as those men could 
possibly have done, and we let 
him walk the streets of America 
a free man.” 

“There is something wrong with 
our theory of justice and our 
theory of government when we do 
that,’ he went on, explaining, 
however, that he agreed it was 
proper to execute the was sabo- 
teurs. He denounced “a weak, 
uncertain and vacillating policy 
in Washington dealing with labor 
and production” and praised the 





Smith-Connally law as “a step 
forward.” 


America of ours in the hands of, 


I read the article “Can the 
U. S. Support a Three Hundred 
Billion Dollar Debt,” a subject in 
which I am much interested. I 
think the article was a fine one 
and I agree with the conclusions. 
Anyone who can do simple addi- 
tion should know that the ex- 
penses and expenditures proposed 
cannot be met and that a lot of 
the give-away plans are a bunch 
of hooey which never will ma- 
terialize for the principal reason 
that these funds will not be avail- 
able. 

However, I am sufficiently op- 
timistic to believe that with 
elimination of waste and a proper 
oudget that this country can meet 
its obligations and I think the 
final outcome will be somewhat 
between the two. 

Tl have a number of friends who 
I am sure would like very much to 
have copies of this report, and if 
you could send me a dozen or 
more I would be very much ob- 
liged to you. — Charles Stewart 
Mott, Flint, Michigan. 


Jos. D. King Now Is 
With Faroll Brothers 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ROCKFORD, ILL. — Joseph D. 
King has become associated with 
Faroll Brothers, 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il., mem- 
bers of the New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. King was 
formerly a partner in King and 
Conrads of Rockford. 

The former partnership of King 
and Conrads has been dissolved 
and a new partnership consisting 
of Paul Edward Conrads and Mrs. 
‘Lelia King has been formed to 


|eontinue the business. 
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We Must 


Make Up 


Our Minds 


Editor, “Commercial and Financial Chronicle”: 
As the war—in its European phase, at least,—draws nearer its 


close, with victory for the Allies 
necessary for the American people 


assured, it becomes increasingly 
to make up their minds in regard 


tc the economic policies they intend to follow when peace comes. 
All hands are agreed that after this war there must be no return 
to the condition of restricted production and widespread unemploy- 





ment which marked the period of 


the depression. While few believe 
we can escape a difficult period 
of readjustment, there is universal 
determination that American 
policy shall be oriented toward 
maximum production and full 
employment. This is the sacred 
duty we owe to the men who have 
given their all to win the war. 
But so far, we are sharply divided 
among ourselves as to how this 
is to be accomplished. 

Under our free economy, where 
goods are produced primarily for 
sale, production is limited to the 
amount that can be sold at a profit 
sufficient to induce entrepreneurs 
to take the necessary risks. If 
we are to maintain maximum pro- 
duction and full employment, 
therefore, we must be able to find 


internal market, depending upon 
foreign trade only to the extent 
necessary to pay for those prod- 
ucts we do not produce ourselves. 


As these two policies require | 
and | 
political attitudes and techniques, | 


radically different social 


they cannot be followed simul- 


taneously without leading to end- | 


less domestic confusion and strife, 
and also to a wavering and con- 
tradictory foreign policy. 


We must therefore make up| 
our minds at the earliest possible | 
moment which is to be our policy | 


in the near future. 


and Foreign Investments 


In considering the possibility of 
achieving lasting prosperity 





grams, 


; then only in a small way. 
Prosperity Through Foreign Trade | 


'retirement or acquisition of $34,- 


|}and were augmented by roundly 


Railroad 


Securities 


Southern Pacific stock has held up relatively well in recent 
periods of general nervousness in the speculative rail lists, and many 
rail men still view it as the most attractive of the so-called marginal | 
roads both for near term speculative purposes and for longer term 


potentialities. 


One very strong feature of this road has been the 


consistent and rapid progress that has been made in the debt reduc- 


tion program. Not only is this®—— 


program gradually reducing the 
burden of fixed charges to a level 
considered supportable under a 
return to normal business cycles, : 
but, also, it is gradually eliminat- | 
ing the spectre of the very heavy | 
near term maturity problems. As, 
this program progresses further, | 
there is a general expectation that 
ihe company’s stock will assume 
somewhat more of an investment |! 
stature. 

Due to its extensive property 
rehabilitation and equipment pro- 
which incidentally have 
been paying very handsome divi- 
dends in recent years in increased 
operating efficiency, Southern Pa- 
cific did not get started on its 
debt retirement until 1940, and 
The 
real efforts started in 1941 with 


441,000 of non-equipment debt 
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Attractive Situations 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange, have prepared interest- 
ing circulars on Ft. Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railway (4s 
of 1991 and common), Utica & 





Mohawk Valley Railway (4%s 
of 1941), and Consolidated Dear- 
born (common), which the firm 
believes offer attractive possibili- 


through foreign trade and foreign | $31,000,000 last year. 

investments, we must take into ac-| In 1943 the pace of retirements 
count the fact that the United has been accelerated, with indi- 
States is one of the few countries | cations that the reduction in debt 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
lowa Central 5s 1938 


1934 
1949 
1962 


buyers for the goods we produce. 
Otherwise, unemployment will 
again set in motion the deflation- 


ary forces which precipitated the 
last great depression. 

There are two principal schools 
of thought in regard to how this 
problem is to be met. On the one 
hand, there are those who believe 
that prosperity for the United 
States depends upon the develop- 
ment of foreign markets for our 
“excess” manufactured and agri- 





cultural products. 


that produce an exportable sur- 
plus of both agricultural and 
manufactured products. 


export manufactures to pay. for 
the food they are not able to pro- 
duce for themselves, or from 
countries which produce largely 
raw materials and food to be ex- 


The other school of thought! changed for manufactured goods. 


holds that the day has passed 
‘when the export trade could be) 


depended upon to absorb our “ex-| pay for 


cess” products; the United States 
being now a creditor nation, the 
only way in which we can main- 
tain maximum production and full 
employment is by developing the 


If, for example, in the post-war 
period, Germany should seek to 
imports of American 
wheat and lard by sending us 
manufactured goods in return, our 
manufacturers and industrial 
workers would undoubtedly de- 
(Continued on page 701) 
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uation is therefore quite different | 
from that of countries which must | 











outstanding with the public (ex- 
elusive of equipments) in the first 
half was about as large, if not 
larger, than for the full year 1942. 
In all, roundly $100,000,000 of debt 
had been retired or acquired 
from the beginning of the cam- 
paign through July 1, 1943, rep- 
resenting about 15% of the non- 
equipment debt outstanding at the 
beginning of 1940. 

Despite these retirements, fi- 
nancial position remains notably 
strong. As of the end of May cash 
items aggregated $138,737,000 in 
addition to which there were 
more than $52,000,000 of miscel- 
laneous accounts receivable. Most 
of these are due from the United 
States Government and may be 
considered the equivalent of cash. 
In addition, it is indicated that the 
company had some $20,000,000 of 
Government bonds not included 
in current assets. The aggregate 
of these liquid items had in- 
ereased nearly $150,000,000 since 
May 31, 1942. 

With this financial background 
further substantial debt retire- 
ment may be taken for granted. 
This is particularly so in view of 
the highly favorable earnings out- 
look. Even if the European war ; 
were to come to a relatively early 





end the capacities of transconti- 
nental carriers such as Southern 
Pacific would be taxed to the ut- 
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most as the Pacific phase of the 
conflict was intensified. A high 
rate of operations and earnings 
seems assured at least through all 
of 1944, not even taking into ac- 
count that most experts are con- 
jident of continued good general 
business for a number of years 
after the war. 

The debt reduction program 
has been concentrated on the 
nearer term maturities, and this 
policy will likely be continued 
even though a larger face value 
of the longer maturities could be 
1etired with a similar outlay due 
to their wider discounts from par. 
The debt due within 10 years had 
been reduced at least to $188,000,- 
000 by July 2, 1943. As the records 
zre not complete it may be even 
lower than that. By the end of 
the year it may well be down to 
$150,000,000 and considering the 
well defined traffic prospects it 
snould amount to no more than 
$95,000,000 by the end of 1944. 

To refund that debt the company 
would have available a first lien 
on all of the Texas & New Or- 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that despite 
extremely heavy reserves for taxes during the months of 
June and July, the Seaboard N. O. I. for the year 1943 
compares most favorably with that of 1942. 


COrtlandt 7-0136 Tele. WY¥ 1-1293 


ties at current levels. Copies of 

these circulars may be had upon 

— from Blair F. Claybaugh 
Oo. 





leans property, virtually all of the 
Central Pacific property and the 
San Francisco terminal, as well 
®s miscellaneous securities, in- 
cluding the valuable Pacific Fruit 
Express stock. In addition to 
easing the maturity problems, this 
anticipated debt program (consid- 
«red the minimum and with the 
possibility of much greater prog- 
ress) would reduce charges to 
around $22,500,000. This would 
compare with charges of $31,688,- 
600 supported in the depression of 
the early 30s and would be con- 
sidered low enough to assure a 
good credit standing for the sys- 
tem. With this prospect the stock 
is entitled to sell at a far more 
liberal ratio to current earnings. 


Earnings were close to $25 a share 
for the 12 months through June, 
1943. 
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Frank Ginberg Of Strauss 
Visiting In Chicago 


ACTIVE IN MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL |] | 


\} | 


602 INSURANCE BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. || 


Missouri Brevities 


Mercantile-Commerce Appointment 
Robert N. Arthur, Assistant Trust Officer, Mississippi 


Valley 


Trust Company, St. Louis, will join the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 


and Trust Company in the same capacity effective Sept. 1. 


Mr. Ar- 


thur has a BCS degree from St. Louis University; an LLB from the | 


Benton College of Law and holds 


School of Banking, Rutgers University. 


the St. Louis Chapter of the AIB® 
'and at present is active in many 
‘civic and business organizations | 


among which are the following: 
Treasurer and Director of Cent- | 


|ral Institute for the Deaf; 


Secretary and Director—Beth- 


| esda General Hospital; 


Member of the Board—Big Bro- | 


| ther Organization; 


equal to $2.89 per share of Com- 
'mon compared with $586,078 or 
'$2.69 per share in the first half} 


| 
| 


| low this year of 145%. 


_ $1.49 per share versus $0.95 in the 
| 1942 quarter. 
gible nature has been disclosed 
| regarding possible sale of the corn 
products 


| 


President—St. Louis Corporate | 
Fiduciaries Association; 

Member of the Board—St. Louis 
Life Insurance and Trust Council. 


NSTA Annual! Meeting 


St. Louis and Kansas City-in- 
vestment dealers are expected 
to be well represented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Security Traders Association to 
be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Aug. 20 and 21. Jer- 
ome F. Tegeler of Dempsey, 
Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, has 
been nominated as second vice- 
president. 

Henry Richter, President of | 
the Security Traders Club of St. | 
Louis has sent out a letter | 
urging members to attend and | 
participate in the discussion of 
the idea to have all over-the- 
counter securities traded on Na- 
tional Exchanges. This plan is 
being sponsored by the Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change; however, considerable 
epposition is expected from | 
Missouri Investment dealers and 
the managements of Missouri 
Companies whose securities are 
unlisted. 





Natienal Candy Earnings Up 

National Candy has continued 
1o advance into new high territory 
and is easily the most discussed 
local industrial issue. Estimated 
earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, 1943, total $626,034, 


ei 1942. June quarter net was' 
Nothing of a tan- 
division rumored for 


~veeks. Stock recently sold up to 
a high of 38% compared with a_ 





Hussmann-Ligonier Loss | 
At least one prominent St. Louis | 


Frank Ginberg, statistician of Company has reason to complain | 
Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, New @bout the ill effects of the war and | 


York City, is visiting Chicago this| War contracts on 


its business. | 


week for the NSTA Convention | Hussmann-Ligonier Company re- | 
and will be available for consulta- | Ports a net loss of $15,758 in the | 
tion with dealers at his firm’s| Six months ended June 30, 1943 | 


Chicago office in the Board of 
Trade Building. 


Wood, Struthers Co. To 
Admit Gantz and West 


Wood, Struthers & Co., 20 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Gerald M. Gantz and 
Harold B. West to partnership in 
their firm on September Ist. 





| 


compared with a profit of $103,365 | 
or $0.52 per share of Common in| 
iirst half of 1942. Peace-time ac-| 
tivities of the Company included! 
manufacture of commercial re-| 
frigerators and food store equip-| 
ment, such as electric coffee mills, | 
food choppers, and scales. It is, 
understood that contract prices on | 
sales to the Government have) 
been too low to permit profitable | 
operations on the basis of the. 


volume of business. Recently civ- in the AMGOT. 


a certificate from the Graduate 
He is a past-President of | 





| jn 


jlian sales restrictions have been | 
eased _ slightly. Pre-fabricated | 


| houses are built by the Ligonier, 


Indiana Division. 


Anheuser-Busch Enters New 
Field 


St. Louis traders were pleasant- | 
'y surprised last week by the re- 
lease of publicity on Anheuser- 
Busch’s new Synthetic Meat dis- | 
covery. While rumor had reached | 
the street.that this firm’s re-| 
search laboratories were develop- | 
ing some products unusual in. 
character, no one was quite pre- 
pared for a development as unique 


primarily of molasses, ammonia, | 


| water, air and yeast, this product 


is a development of the Anheuser- | 
Busch Yeast Division, and appears | 
10 offer a new field having tre-| 
mendous potentialities. As “Time” | 
magazine in its August 9th issue | 
aptly put it: “The World’s Cattle | 
May Well Be Heading For The) 
Last Round-Up.” Obviously, this 
broadening of its activities lent 
strength to the market for the 
Company's stock, and within the 
past week Anheuser-Busch, Inc.| 
Capital Stock has moved from 69° 
to 79 with a substantial buying- | 
interest being shown by out of) 
tcwn sources. 


Glider Tragedy 


The St. Louis investment fra- 
ternity along with the entire 
citizenry of St. Louis were 
deeply shecked and grieved by 
the recent Glider accident at 
the local airport, which took the 
lives of a group of its most 
prominent citizens. 

In addition to Mayor William 
Dee Becker, the following men 
well known in the investment 
business met their death: 
Thomas N. Dysart, President of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, had previously been 
connected with Wm. R. Comp- 
ton & Co. and later was a part- 
ner of the firm of Knight, Dy- 
sart & Gamble up to the time 
of its dissolution. As one time 
President of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 
he had a host of investment 
banking friends throughout the 
country. Another victim, 
Charles L. Cunningham, Deputy 
Comptroller of the City, prim- 
arily in charge of its fiscal af- 
fairs, was widely known by 
Municipal Bond men and was 
always an able and courteous | 
source of information regarding — 
the City’s finances. 


Thompson With AMGOT 


Arthur F. Thompson, Jr., Vice- 
President of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Inc., who is on leave of. absence, 
has been commissioned a captain 





| February 


| gains 
| will narrow as comparisons are | 
|/made with the high levels of late) 
| 1842. Furthermore, increased tax 


have little relationship to current. 
earning power. Therefore, the de- 
_clining trend of railroad earning 
|power may not importantly in- 
‘iluence the prices 


|ihen declining earnings 
'brought with it declining stock 
_ prices. 


definite conclusions because of: 


‘York City, members of the New 


Attractive Possibilities 
Federal Water & Gas Company 
offers attractive possibilities at 
current levels, according to an in- 


| teresting circular issued by J. F. 


Reilly & Co., 111 Broadway, New | 
York City. Copies of this circular 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Railroad Earnings Have Turned Downward! 
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(Continued from page 686) 
Net Income for 12 Months’ Period Ended With Month Indicated 


—After all tax reduction— 
“ of ine. 
over pre- 

ceding total 


Amount in 


thousands 
$997,895 


1,038,198 
1,077,740 
1,103,164 
1,125,184 
1,114,711 


Month- 
January 


March 
April 
May 
June 


*Decrease. 


ducting Federal Income _ Tax.) 
While the above tabulation shows | 


these figures will result in de-| 
e«reases before the year is over. 

It has generally been a truism 
in railroad affairs that the step- 
up in operating revenues would | 
not bring with it immediately al 
corresponding step-up in ex- | 
penses, and that the expenses | 
would lag. Since we have ob-| 
served that the operating revenue | 
of roads is beginning to slow down 
its rise, and since, on a compara- 
tive basis, the net income is also 
beginning to decline, it may be 
assumed that the monthly com-| 
parisons, from here on may re- 
ilect, progressively, wider de- 
clines throughout the last six 
months of 1943. In the first place, 
in traffic (and revenues) 


1943 
(End of Month) 


January 
February 
SEG oo 
April —_ 

May - 


Nothwithstanding a large 


| change in totals, the ratio of a 
sets to liabilities at the end of) 
|May 1943 (1.69), was almost the | 
/same as at the end of May 1940. 
| (1.70). 


Current railroad stock prices 


of railroad 
equities. However, it is signifi- 
cant to point out that in 1937 the 
trend 


While it is difficult to maintain 


| iraffic, 


Before deduction for 
— Federal income taxes— 
% of inc. 
over pre- 
ceding total 
6.2 
6.0 
6.1 
4.6 
3.5 
1.9 


Amount in 


thousands 
$1,824,887 


1,933,932 
2,652,571 
2,147,108 
2.223,203 
2,265,023 


4.0 
3.8 
2.4 
2.0 
*2 


| The decline in railroad earning | accruals and larger depreciation 
|as Synthetic Meat. More startling | Power is also evident before de-| charges will begin taking toll of 


| was the news that the product had | 


| actually been in use for some time) | . ed Beer 
substantial volume by our| that the percentage increase is|neighten the unfavorable con- 


_Army and Lend-Lease. Composed| flattening out, it is likely that) trast. 


the net income figures. 
tive wage changes 


Prospec- 
will also 


Previous to the maximum war 
students of railroad af- 
iairs have pointed out that the 
large pick-up in_ traffic—and 
therefore in earnings — will re- 
ilect itself in a larger increase in 
the cash position and current as- 
sets of the roads. They have 
pointed out that current assets 
could be successfully used by rail- 
roads to retire their debt struc- 
tures. 

Although the amount of tem- 
porary cash investments of rail- 
reads is large—aggregating $2,- 


| 324,600,000, on May 31, 1943—the 


amount of the accrued tax lia- 
bility is also large, amounting to 
$1,351,600,000 on the same date. 
the ratio of current assets to cur- 
zent liabilities has changed but 
little since the beginning of the 
year. 

Current 


assets 
(millions) 


$3,111 
3,407 
3,448 
3,646 
3,887 


Current 

liabilities 

(millions ) 
$1,862 
2,037 
1,979 
2,112 
5.204 


Ratio 
1.67 
1.67 
1,74 
1.73 
1.69 


imponderables, including the du- 
ration of the war, the level of in- 
dustrial activity in the post-war 
period, etc., nevertheless the de- 
clining earnings trend under pres- 
ent war conditions suggests a cau- 
tious policy toward rail securities. 
A tentative conclusion, however, 
can be that railroad earning pow- 
er has already passed its peak, 
and that even though pperating 
revenues should stabilize the in- 
creased tax accruals, higher costs 
and increased depreciation will 


make for unfavorable earnings 
comparisons from here on.— 
H. L. Federman, Statistical De- 
partment, Ira Haupt & Co. 





Mfrs. Trust Interesting 


The current situation in Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. offers attrac- 
tive possibilities according to a 
bulletin just issued by Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 


York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this interesting bulletin may be 
had upon request from Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds . 





Situations of Interest 

The current situations in The 
National Radiator Company and 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. offer attractive possibilities, 
according to memoranda being 
distributed by C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of these interesting 
memoranda may be had from the 
firm upon request. 
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Additional Comments Anent Dr. Wright's 
Articles On Inflation and Deflation 


The “Chronicle” recently 


published 


two articles, written by 


Dr. Ivan Wright, Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College, in which 
the author suggested to management and investors a program cal- 
culated to offer the best possible protection against the effects of 


inflation and deflation. 


was published in our issue 
July 8, and the second, bearing | 
the caption, “When Inflation 


Comes, Deflation Cannot Be Far 
Behind,” appeared in our issue of 
July 22. As was to be expected, 
numerous comments have 
received regarding the views and 
conclusions drawn by Dr. Wright 
in his articles. Some of these ex- 
pressions were given in previous 
issues of the “Chronicle” and 
others that can be accommodated 
in this issue are given herewith: 


DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Chancellor, Stanford University 


I have read with sympathic in- 
terest the article by Dr. Ivan 
Wright on “When Inflation Comes, 
Deflation Cannot Be Far Behind.” 

Iam confident 
the only way 
we can avoid 
serious 
trouble is to 
increase gen- 
eral taxation, 
control pro- 
duction prices 


near their 
source, take 
the broad 


view and stop 
Govern- 
ment respons- 
es to selfish 
minorities. 

As to the 
practical an - 
swer, it seems 
to me that an 
adequate Sales 





Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Tax is both desirable and inevit- 
able if we are to be in a position 
to deal fairly with those who are 
investing in Government bonds. 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


Representative in Congress from 
New York 
I greatly enjoyed reading Dr. 
Ivan Wright’s second article on 
inflation. I quite agree with his 
views. 
A. B. KELLER 


Vice-President and Treasurer, In- 
ternational Harvester Company 


We are eager to have the views 
of individuals as competent as Dr. 
Ivan Wright. 

You may be interested to know 
that we have considered these 
studies to be so well done that we 
have acquired additional copies 


and have distributed these to the 
administrative group of our Com- 
pany. The subject matter is of 
current importance. 

Hon. LYLE H. BOREN 


Representative in Congress from 
Oklahoma 


I have read carefully the article 
by Dr. Wright on inflation and it 
contains much constructive think- 
ing. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Representative in Congress from 
Virginia 


I fully agree with Dr. Wright 
that we must avoid both currency 
and credit inflation. But if we 
can’t in the coming months avoid 
serious price inflation we may 
ultimately be forced into currency 
inflation. 


C. F. BURTON, President 
The City Bank, Washington, D. C. 

The articles of Dr. Wright are 
quite interesting. At least, he is 
realistic. 

.My own view as to inflation it- 
self can be rather tersely put and 
for me sums up the cause and 
probable extent. To the extent 


been | 


The first of these studies, entitled “Manag - 
ing a Business for Stockholders Through the Vicissitudes of Inflation,” 
of e-———— - 





that the yardstick is stretched, the 
value of each inch becomes less. 
As the yardstick stretches, it will 
take more inches to measure the 
cloth, which remains the same. 
Money in circulation and bank 
credit is the yardstick. The more 
of this we have, the less each 
unit will be worth in purchasing 
power of what there is to sell. 
Increase of government debt 
does the trick, especially that part 


going to banks. 





The conclusion I reach is that 
prices, in terms of dollars, will 
tend to increase in proportion to 
the rise in the Federal debt. Ra- 
tioning will slow it down but 
eventually the prices will seek 
and reach the level indicated. 

I have yet to hear of any 
formula that will ‘‘beat the game.” 
The best I can find is along the) 
argument of Dr. Wright — keep 
mobile and be able quickly to'| 
move with the tide. 


Riter Of NASD Urges 
Care In Licensing 


(Continued from page 687) 
are such as that if an applicant | 
for membership is engaged in the | 
securities business, or is to become { 
engaged and has not not been ex-.- 
pelled or suspended from a securi- | 
ties association or has not had his | 
registration revoked by the SEC | 
or was the cause of such revoca-| 
tion, and he is licensed. by the ap- | 
propriate State, he is admissible 
to membership in the Association. 

“Literally it is a fact that the) 
Association has authority over the | 
conduct of a member and réquires | 
of him standards of practice de- | 
signed to protect the interest of 
investors, but no standards of this 
character exist that can be applied | 
to applicants for membership. 
This is a weakness which has been 
cecognized and appreciated by the 
Board of Governors and it is 
hoped that a way will be found, | 
in time, to correct the situation. | 

“In the meantime, however, it | 
seems desirable if not obligatory | 
upon us to face realities of the! 
situation that appears to be de-| 
veloping. The problem facing | 
everyone whose responsibility it | 
is to administer laws, rules and | 
regulations pertaining to the es- | 
tablishment and conduct of a se- | 
curities business, is the prevention 
of abuses of investors as well as | 
the punishing and disciplining of | 
those who have perpetrated these | 
abuses. An ounce of prevention | 
in this very useful endeavor would | 
be worth many pounds of cures. | 

“I am not prepared nor would | 
I be so presumptuous as to offer | 
specific recommendations to you 
or others similarly concerned. I 
did feel it my duty, however, to 
acquaint you with the fact that we 
have been witnessing a migration 
back into the securities business. 
In the normal course of events it 


would seem logical to assume 
that this migration will include a 
quota of undesirables as would 
be true of an infiltration of any 
business. Insofar as the State 
and Federal regulatory agencies 
are successful in preventing as 
many of these undesirables as pos- 
sible from securing licenses to en- 
gage in the securities business, the 
task of regulating the conduct of 
those so engaged will be that 
much less and our whole effort 
that much more effective. 

“TI should be very happy to hear 
from you in respect to this prob- 
lem.” 











‘and Company; and Juran, Moody 
‘and Compaay offered a new issue 
of $905,000 of Oakland County, 
| Michigan, 
|County sewage disposal system 
| 2c. 


| 2.90%. 


| furnished to 12 communities. 


Michigan 


Brevities 


Offerings of several bond issues, the purchase of a new build- 
ing by Detroit’s second largest bank and personnel shifts made up 
the bulk of the financial news from Detroit in the last month. 

The Manufacturers National Bank announced that it would move 
from the Penobscot Building into the building which once housed 
the old Peoples State Bank. The announcement was timed to coin- 


cide with the bank’s tenth anni-@ 





versary and: gossip around 
troit is that the building was pur- 
chased from the First Liquidating 
Corporation for about $400,000. 

A day or two later, the bank 
also announced that B. J. Craig, 
‘Vice President and Treasurer of 
the Ford Motor Company, had 
been added to the directorate. 


Early this month a group headed 
by Blyth and Company, Inc., and 
First of Michigan Corporation, 
which included Miller, Kenower 
& Company; Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son and Curtis; Walting, Lerchen 
& Company; McDonald, Moore 


southeastern Oakland 


3% revenue bonds to yield 1.50 to 

The disposal system will serve 
46 square miles of territory and 
the bonds will be secured by a 
lien on the net revenues from all 
Sanitary sewage disposal service 
The 
county has agreed to levy charges 


De-° 





sufficient to pay principal and in- 
terest and. create ample reserves, 
including 18 months’ principal and | 
interest requirements. 


Also of interest was the an- 
nouncement by State Treasurer D. 
Hale Brake that the current high 
bond market is helping the state 
liquidate its holdings of sub-par 
municipal bonds. 





In ‘the fourth sale of such bonds 
in -which..securities with a par 
value. of .$252,400 were offered to 
22 bidders, the bonds brought 
$204,422 or 80.9% of par for a gain 
of 6% over the previous sale. 

East Detroits brought ‘the least 
favorable price. One offering of 
-these. bonds brought 58.13 and 
another $18,000 worth brought 
37.56 of par. Garden City and 
Lincoln Park bonds brought be- 
tween 85 and 92% of par. 

State Treasurer Brake also sold 
$220,000 worth of above par bonds 
for $233,356. A large part of these 
were Detroit bonds which brought 
105 to 108% of par with the bal- 
ance made up of Grosse Pointe 
Park, River Rouge, Ypsilanti and 
Fordson School District and other 
small nearby communities. 


All told, the Treasurer held 
nearly $1,500,000 in the below- 
par bonds which he decided to 
sell by sandwiching them in with 
some better issues. 


There was also considerable 
interest in the rehiring by Gen- 
eral Motors of W. F. Armstrong, 
and Frank R. Pierce by General 
Motors Corporation. 

Both left General Motors 
some years ago to join Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation and 
both resigned the latter con- 
nections, where they were vice- 
president in charge of produc- 
tion and sales respectively, at 
the same time. 

Armstrong is now assistant to 
Vice President Albert Bradley 
and Pierce is in charge of pub- 
lic relations here in Detroit for 
G.M. 

The City of Detroit stepped into 
the market and was low bidder 
for $700,000 in Department of 
Street Railway revenue notes, 
maturing January 15, 1944-47. 

The winning bid was 0.80. 

Other bids were as _ follows: 
Halsey, Stuart and Company, 
0.85; National Bank of Detroit, 
0.87; Paine, Webber, Jackson and 
Curtis, 0.89; Braun, Bosworth & 
Co., 0.90; First of Michigan, 0.97; 
and the Chemical Bank and Trust 


Company, 1.08. 


% % 


Miller Tool and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 


whose stock is 








Frank H. Kemp With 


Chas. Parcells & Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN—Frank 
Kemp, known in the past as Trad- 
ing Dept. Manager of Cray, Mc- 


Fawn & Co., has returned to the! 


securities bus- 
iness in a sim- 
ilar post with 
Charles A, 
Parcells & Co., 
Penobscot 
Building, 
members of 
the Detroit 
Stock Ex- 
change. 

After leav- 
ing Cray, Mc- 
Fawn & Co. in 
1938, Kemp 
was associa- 
ted with Field 
& Co. until 
February 
1939, when he 
left the se- 
curities busi- 
ness upon Field’s discontinuance. 
In 1940, he returned to Detroit 
after residence in Mexico, con- 
vinced that conditions in the 





Frank H. Kemp 


| United States were still better 


than in distant pastures. For the 
past few years, Mr. Kemp has 
been in the real estate field, as 
manager of State-owned income 
producing properties. 

His “street” experience, with 
only comparatively few years’ ex- 
ception, dates back to the outside 
Curb Market in 1916, following 
four years of New York City 
banking experience which includ- 


ed the handling ‘of credit docu- | 


ments covering shipments on the 


Jast trip of the ill-fated SS. “Lusi- | 


tania.” Following his enlistment 
in 1917 and discharge from U. 8S. 
N. R. F. in 1919, Mr. Kemp went 
to Detroit where he was active in 
trading both on the Detroit Stock 
Exchange and in over-the-counter 
securities until 1927 when he re- 
turned to N. Y. C. to wholesale 
and make markets in special situ- 
ations. 

In 1929 he returned to Detroit, 
trading. In 1932, he joined Cray, 
McFawn & Co. and was admitted 
to the firm in 1935. He was one 


of original group of fourteen who 


organized the National Security 
Traders Association in 1934 
thereafter serving as National 
Committeeman or alternate 
through 1938. He was also active 
in organizing Securities Traders 





| 





Association of Detroit and Michi- | 
gan in 1935. He is a member of) 


the Bond Club of Detroit. 





one of the popular unlisted is- 
sues, has purchased all of the 
outstanding stock of the Pre- 
cision Manufacturing Company 
for an undisclosed cash consid- 
eration. 

Precision does business largely 
with the aircraft industry, manu- 
facturing special tools, jigs, and 
fixtures, and also handling certain 
types of aircraft production work. 
Miller’s management said that 
the acquisition will broaden the 
firm’s line, which heretofore has 
been largely automotive in peace- 
time. 

Sales of Miller have been run- 
ning around $175,000 a month and 
Precision about $90,000, it was 
stated. 


Slate Presented To 
Delroit Traders Ass’n 


DETROIT, MICH. — John K. 
Roney of Wm. C. Roney & Co., 
Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Securities Traders 
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Dealers... 


Contact us for up-to-date 
information and markets 
on Michigan securities, 


Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


812 Buhl Bldg. 
Teletype DE 167 








Detroit 








Association of Detroit & Michi- 
gan, Inc., announces that the fol- 
lowing members were nominated 
for the various offices for the 
1943-1944 fiscal year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1943. 

President: Paul I. Moreland, 
Allman, Moreland & Co.; Ray P. 
Bernardi, Cray, McFawn & Co. 

Vice-President: Don W. Miller, 
McDonald, Moore & Co.; Jones B. 
Shannon, Miller, Kenower & Co. 

Secretary: Ray E. Davis, E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Pierce A, 
Hastings. 

Treasurer: Charles C. Bechtel, 
H. V. Sattley & Co.; Harold R. 
Chapel, Crouse, Bennett, Smith & 
Co. 

Any additional nominations 
must be received by the Secretary 
on or before Aug. 27, 1943. 
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Connecticut Stocks & Bonds ~ 


investment rating and 
instances offer unusually good post-war prospects. 
As we have specialized in these securities for over 
37 years, we are in a position to make sound invest- 
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Connecticut Brevities 


The Connecticut municipal bond market is still at a loss for 
offerings, the only new issue having been $100,000 City of New 
Britain 1% Sewer Fund bonds due serially from July 1, 1945 to 1954 


inclusive. 


These were purchased for 101.169 or approximately a 


0.81% basis, thus recording a new high. 


In the utility field, an all-time 
high record of sales of electric 
power in the State of Connecti- 
cut was established during the 
first six months of the year. The 
state’s four major utility com- 
panies’ combined sales totalled 
1,146,495,000 kilowatt hours, 
which represented an increase 
of 9% over the previous year, 
and 30.7% over 1941 peacetime 
sales. 

United Illuminating showed the 
greatest percentage of increase in 
sales, being up 12.1% from a year 
ago, while Connecticut Light & 
Power’s sales were up 9.5%, Con- 
necticut Power’s increased 9%, 
and a gain of 4.8% was recorded 
by Hartford Electric Light. 

For the 12 months ended June 
30, 1943, Connecticut Light & 
Power showed net earnings of 
$2.625 a share as compared with 
$2.719 a share for the correspona- 
ing period a year ago. Total 
operating revenues of $26,178,043 
showed an increase of 8.3% over 
the preceding 12 months, while 
there was an increase in taxes of 
45%. Taxes were equivalent to 
approximately $2.86 per share. 

Southern New England Tele- 
Phone showed total revenues of 
$14,401,691 for the first half of 
1943 as compared to $12,401,649 a 
year ago—an increase of 15.2%. 
However, the net result was re- 
duced by a sharp increase in 
taxes, and the final net showed 
$3.50 per share as against $4.11 
for the corresponding period in 
1942. 

Derby Gas & Electric Com- 
Pany’s operating revenues were 
$2,325,275 for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1943 as against 
$2,120,850 for the period ended 
June 30, 1942. Consolidated net 
income increased to $390,611, from 
$322,300 a year ago. Based on 
146,591 shares, earnings were $2.66 
and $2.20 respectively. 

Eagle Lock Company has called 
a special meeting of its stock- 
holders for August 27 to consider 
a plan of reorganization whereby 
S. F. Bowser Company would ac- 
quire the company’s property and 
assets. For each share of Eagle 
Lock, the stockholder would re- 
eeive one $25 par 20-year 5% de- 
benture and % share of common 


stock of Bowser Co. This latter 
cempany intends to spend $250,- 
000 for the improvement of the 
Eagle Lock plant to step up pro- 
duction. 


Six months’ earnings for Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company 
were $1.52 a share. Earnings for 
the June quarter (after taxes) 
were 73c a share against 39c for 
the quarter a year ago, or a total 
of $356,171 against $189,500, re- 
spectively. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Com- 
pany at its annual meeting of 
stockholders reported gross prof- 
its of $771,838.65 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943. After 
depreciation of $62,744.79 and 
taxes of $534,968.32, net income 
totalled $174,125.54 of which $75,- 
000 was paid in dividends and the 
remainder added to surplus. 

The company is engaged almost 
100% in war work, and _ its 
greatest problem at present is the 
employment situation. Nearly 30% 
of the employees are women. 

Out of each $100 income, ap- 
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proximately $96.11 went into 
wages, materials, taxes, overhead 
and miscellaneous expenses, while 
$1.68 was set aside to pay divi- 
dends to stockholders, and the 
balance, or $2.21 was added to sur- 
plus account. 

United States’ Envelope Com- 
pany reported a 16% increase in 
sales during the first half of this 
year over 1942. The volume of 
paper products is increasing, and 
the bullet core department has 
been enlarged to meet increased 
production demands. 

Net profit for the six months 
ended July 3, 1943, after Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, 
was reported at $339,558 against 
$322,014 a year ago. After pay- 
ment of preferred dividends, this 
was equal to earnings of $7.64 per 
share on the common as compared 
to $6.97 in the first six months of 
1942. 

As of June 30, 1943, two 
Bridgeport banks recording in- 
creases in indicated book value 
were: First National Bank equal 
to $12.12 a share as compared 
with $11.54 on December 31, 
1942; and Bridgeport-City Trust 
Company equal to $44.35 a 
share, compared with $43.75 as 
of the year end. 

Connecticut Investment Man- 
agement Corporation had an in- 
|dicated net asset value of $730,- 


120 as of June 30, 1943. This com- 
pares with $485,583 a year ago, 
and on a per share basis is $4.34 
against $2.83 in 1942. A substan- 
tial appreciation in security values 











increased the stock and _ bond 
portfolio from $431,459 to $658,- 
938. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company, subsidiary of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, is 
now the largest accident and cas- 
uelty company in the United 
States from the standpoint of total 
assets which aggregated $110,844,- 
846 as of June 30. Sharp appre- 
ciation in security values brought 
about a large gain in surplus and 
voluntary reserves while liquidat- 
ing value per share advanced 
from $96.99-as of December 31, 
1942 to $101.46 as of June 30, 1943. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Company, in 
recently released figures, shows 
that for the first six months of 
the year the amount of net 
premiums written had increased 
$1,045,531 over the corresponding 
period last year. In comparison, 
losses were $74,945 less than a 
year ago. Since the year-end, as- 
sets have shown a gain of $1,652,- 
110. As of June 30, 1943, liquidat- 
ing value per share was $51.93, 
having advanced from $44.26 in 
1942. 


Fansteel Common Stock 


Offered Publicly 


Public offering of a new issue of 
53,566 shares of common stock (no 
par value) of Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal Corp. was made Aug. 18 by a 
banking group headed by Hallgar- 
ten & Co. and including Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Central Republic Co. 
(Inc.), Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


The offering price is $19 per share. 
Proceeds from this financing will 
be used to augment working cap- 
ital. The outstanding common 
stock is listed on the New York 
Curb Exchange and application 
has been made to list the addi- 
tional shares currently being of- 
fered. 

The company is engaged in the 
production, refining and _ fabri- 
cation of the metals tantalum, 
tungsten and molybdenum. Fan- 
steel is an important producer of 
tantalum, tungsten and molybde- 
num parts used in the manufac- 
ture of electronic tubes; tantalum 
parts for use in acid-proof chem- 
ical equipment; equipment parts 
and materials for use in electrical 
devices and ignition systems for 
use in the aviation, automotive 
and various other industries; and 
carbide and other cutting tools 
and dies used by the metal work- 
ing trades. 
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A Practical Interpretation Of Infiation 


(Continued from page 686) 


| government expenditures will un- 
| daubtedly continue high as the 
| budget will include heavy interest 
| charges, funds to take care of re- 


| turning war veterans and to main- | 


|tain.a military establishment con- 
|siderably larger than 
jnormal, and possibly funds for 
| make-work projects and foreign 
loans, although total expenditures 
will naturally be considerably 
lower than the present emergency 
rate. All of these factors strongly 
; Suggest a continued expansion in 
| the supply of cash and thus, we 
| will still have in the post-war 
|period this most important com- 
ponent of inflation. 

Demand: Partially as a result 
of the cash factor, post-war de- 
mand for goods and services 
expectad to be excellent. The 
unprecedented supply of 
should couple with the huge pent- 


at a fairly high level. 
be supplemented by a heavy de- 
mand for our products to feed 
and reconstruct the devastated 
countries. 


new products and processes. 


suggest a level of demand higher 


component of inflation—a_ high 
level of demand, at a time when 
price controls may be weakened 


Supply: Now we must turn to 
the supplv factor. In this, we will 
find a vital point in the whole 


snail have commodity price infla- 
tion of the wilder type. It is 
fundamental that the price of any 


|commodity or a service will not 


rise if supply is ample in relation 


rier to commodity price inflation 
is production, production and still 
more production. 

We most definitely do not have 
to have a disastrous commodity 
price inflation even though the 
cash and demand factors are pro- 
pitious to such a catastrophe. Our 
capacity to produce is enormous. 
We did not know how really tre- 
mendous it was until we encoun- 
tered the current threat to our 
civilization. The nation is fantas- 
tically wealthy in its supply of 
natural resources, production fa- 
cilities. and (in normal times) 
skilled labor. 


One must never think of com- 
modity price inflation in this 
country without giving full con- 
sideration to our ability to pro- 
duce wheat, corn, cotton, oil, coal, 
iron, cattle, etc. Nor may we over- 
look our tremendous capacity for 
fabricating these raw materials 
into finished products, nor our 
supply of skilled labor. We must 
also think how a rising commod- 
ity price level would tend to 
stimulate our production and 
sooner or later correct any con- 
dition of under-supply. 


French-German Fear-Type In- 
flation? If we are to have the 
proper conception of what this 
country faces along inflationary 
lines, we must completely destroy 
the erroneous analogy of the in- 
flation experiences of France and 
Germany in the 1920s. The broad 
acceptance by investors and busi- 


doing more to confuse the issue 
than anything we know of. Those 
countries did have a rapid expan- 
sion in the supply of cash, as we 
have, but they did not have our 
natural resources. Their econo- 
mies depended heavily on imports 
and as these products came into 
the countries when exchange rates 
were rapidly deteriorating, their 
internal commodity prices had to 
immediately reflect the phenome- 
non in sharp increases. These 
necessary price increases did not 
stimulate supply. We are not de- 
pendent on imports. Rising vrices 
here stimulate production. Conse- 











pre-war | 


is | 
cash | 


up demand to sustain employment | 
This will | 


In addition, there will | 
be the activity generated by all | 
types of repairs, renovations, mod- | 
ernization and the development of | 
We | 
have herein sufficient evidence to) 


than the best pre-war years. Thus, | 
we will have the second basic | 


by the passing of the emergency. | 


problem as to whether or not we) 


to demand. The impregnable bar- | 


ness men of that experience is_ 


. quently, we think, it is completely 
| erroneous to use these precedents 
as a guide for what may take 
place here. 

Watch Restrictions on Supply: 
There can be no doubt that our 
resources and facilities for pro- 
duction are sufficient to satisfy 
even the high levels of demand 
which might be expected from our 
huge cash position. However, bu- 
reaucratic restrictions could upset 
the whole applecart. We have al- 
ready seen how attempts to sad- 
dle the meat packing industry 
with arbitrary restrictions has 
caused hundreds of marginal 
slaughter houses to go out of busi- 
ness. Similar mishandling of any 
industry will likewise tend to 
curb that supply which is so vi- 
tally necessary to prevent a com- 
modity price inflation. This fac- 
tor, in our opinion, is one of the 
most important intangibles to 
watch in considering inflation. 
|Anything which discourages pro- 
_duction, such as price fixing, taxes 
and restrictions which may retard 
the ineentive to produce, will 
stimulate commodity price infla- 
tion. 

One of our primary reasons for 

bringing up this subject at the 
present time is our belief that at 
| least some of the officials in Wash- 
ington are beginning to see the 
logic of the above diagnosis of the 
inflation problem. We would not 
'be surprised if some modest com- 
modity price increases were per- 
mitted before the end of this year 
in spots where such action would 
stimulate the desire to produce. 
We also feel that political trends 
are such as to warrant a better- 
than-even chance that a similar 
philosophy will be carried into 
the post-war economy. At any 
irate, it is our belief that such a 
|presumption should be the basis 
of investment and business plan- 
ning for the post-war period until, 
j}and unless, we find evidence to 
alter the conclusion. 
_ Practical Application: What 
'then is likely to be the result of 
a huge money supply if it is not 
'to be a fear-type price spree? 
| Again we say, simply visualize a 
|huge supply of cash and simply 
/use common sense in determining 
/how it is likely to be used. There 
| will be an abnormally high de- 
/mand for all of the necessities and 
'luxuries, as well as a stimulation 
‘in the development of new prod- 
ucts and processes. If this de- 
| mand is accompanied by a rela- 
'tively good balance of supply, the 
period will be entitled to the label 
of “prosperity,” with the condi- 
tion of individual companies and 
industries being influenced by 
their own competitive conditions. 
This does not necessarily suggest 
a flight from the dollar into 
“things,” simply because we have 
a fear of the dollar. In this re- 
spect, our condition differs mate- 
terially from the French and Ger- 
man type of inflation. 

Rather than select a commodity 
stock merely because it repre- 
sents an ownership in “things,” 
pick out a company whose busi- 
ness will benefit by a high level 
of demand, whose competitive 
conditions suggest a satisfactory 
profit margin, and whose manage- 
ment is alive to the many changes 
that the war has brought in all 
phases of economics, finance and 
social relationships. 

Of course, there is another phase 
of the problem which has a direct 
bearing on stocks. Consider them 
as a commodity; the supply is 
fixed and the demand tends to be 
enlarged by the huge supply of 


cash. Meanwhile, with the federal 
debt problems, it is difficult to see 
how the government can do other 
than continue its low interest rate 
policy, which in turn will influ- 
ence the relative attraction of 
stock income return compared 
with bond yields for an extended 
period. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING YOUR 
FALL SALES CAMPAIGN 


A sales organization without a definite plan for doing business 
is like the proverbial ship without a course. It is now, when the va- 
cation season is drawing to a close, that the sales department should 
prepare its ammunition and set up its procedure, for the active busi- 
ness months which lie ahead. 

Merchandising investment securities unlike many other products 
in other lines of business depends for its success upon the manner 
in which ideas are based upon sound creative imagination and are 
presented to the proper market. The firm that handles a wide list 
of investment and speculative general market securities and trusts 
to luck and the law of averages for its sales results, may do some 
business—but it is missing the greater opportunities which result 
as a natural consequence of planned systematic sales promotion. 

The first step in planning an aggressive sales campaign is to make 
an analysis of the firm’s present customers, their preferences as to 
type of investment; such as near term speculators, those who lean 

. toward “special situations” having a longer term speculative appeal, 

straight investors for income, and combinations of the foregoing. The 

results of this survey should then be brought before the statistical 
and buying departments as a guide in the selection of the firm’s of- 
ferings for the future. 

The retail merchant plans his fall commitments upon orders 
placed in the Spring, and these future commitments are predicated 
upon what he knows about the buying habits and preferences of his 
established clientele. This procedure is based upon common sense 
fundamentals which have become almost axiomatic in practically 
every line of business—yet there are investment firms who com- 
pletely ignore such important considerations, even to the extent that 
they have no specific idea of the buying habits of their established 
customers and instead decide upon the securities they wish to recom- 
mend by playing hunches, making guesses, and “what looks good at 
the mement.”’ 

The next step in planning a program that will meet with the ap- 
proval of the individual salesman and help him to coordinate his 
efforts toward achieving a larger measure of success, is to set up a 
definite idea which he can use to increase his volume from beth new 
and old accounts. The successful securities salesman, is in a some- 
what different category than salesmen in other lines. He does more 
than sell a stock or a bond—he must convince others that their in- 
vestments can do things for them The day when a salesman could 
take out a list of offerings and people would buy them, are over. 
Today, there is a creative selling job to do. 

Now as to ideas—the woods are full of them. People are inter- 
ested in protecting their principal against post-war depreciation. The 
possibilities of inflationary influences are more apparent to serious 
investors today than ever before. Post-war reconversion can be made 
into a dramatic approach to new business. The securities of com- 
panies faced with serious problems in this respect would make ex- 
cellent vehicles for study and exchange into more favorably situated 
investments. A program designed to help customers eliminate com- 
mon stocks of companies with topheavy tax burdens is another. Then 
we come to the new industry developments, the plastic, electronic, 
automotive, chemical, air-conditioning field, etc. Why not set up 
four of five “real comers” in such industries, familiarize your sales 
organization with these industries as well as the companies youve 
selected and bulid your entire campaign around such optimistic and 
interesting developments. Or, if you prefer to stick to some of the 
old standbys, such as a plan for increasing income, a security “watch- 
ing service” which you offer to your clients, providing a 
report service, increasing safety of principal through portfolio analy- 
sis, an offer of special reports on widely held securities of local in- 
terest, these and many more such ideas can be adopted. 

The next procedure, after you’ve decided where you are and 
where you wish to go—is to adopt one vehicle and stick to it. Don’t 
seatter the shot. In merchandising securities you don’t shoot ducks 
with a shotgun, it can’t be done that way. You've got to use a high 
powered, single-barreled rifle—pick your targets, select the right 
ammunition, and then fire. Newspaper advertising, in conjunction 
with direct mail should be planned ahead, and every move should 
be made with the full cooperation of the sales organization and the 
men on the firing line. In regard to the individual salesmen, they 
should be consulted on any proposed plans, their cooperation should 
be enthusiastic, and their preparation for the job must be thorough. 

In fact, a system of bonuses and extra compensation might well 
be included as a part of the general procedure. Net week we are 
going to offer a few tested methods of stimulating sales production 
in conjunction with this sort of a campaign. 








Business Life Insurance Not Subject To Excess 
Profits Tax 


Mutual Life Counsel Explains Recent Tax Court Decision 


: Contrary to the implications erroneously drawn by many busi- 
. ness men from commercial digests of a recent U. S. Tax Court de- 
cision in the Premier Products Company case, life insurance pro- 
ceeds collected by a corporation upon the death of one of its key 
. men are still exempt in full from Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, John G. Kelly, Assistant General Counsel of The Mutual Life 
_ Insurance Company of New York,® 





_|tripartite Shipbuilding Commis- 


. said early this week. 
. Under the law, Mr. Kelly 
pointed out, the excess profits tax 
. does not apply except when death 
' proceeds of life insurance policies 
. are subject to income tax. That 
- oceurs, he said, only when poli- 
- cies were not purchased by a cor- 
‘ poration directly from insurance 
' companies, but by way of assign- 
. ment for a valuable consideration. 
This was the situation that existed 
. in the court decision in. ques- 
tion, Mr. Kelly stated. In such 
_ cases, the so-called excess over 





cost to the corporation becomes 
subject to tax. In all other cases, 
Mr. Kelly said, the death proceeds 
are fully exempt from income and 
excess profits taxes, as before. 
The recent court decision, he 
stated, deals with a technical pro- 
vision for relief of the excess 
profits tax law, and merely holds 
that if life insurance proceeds, be- 
cause of an assignment, are re- 
quired to be included. in gross in- 
come, such “abnormal income” is 
not attributable to prior years for 
excess profits tax purposes. 


Says Rising Living 


Costs Hurt 20,000,000 
In Low Income Groups 


The incomes of more than 20,- 
000,000 persons who depend on 
fixed low wages, pensions or allot- 
ments, or meager checks from 
Governmental units, are shrink- 
ing with every rise in the cost of 
living, the Office of War Informa- 
tion said on Aug. 13. 

In pointing this out, the OWI 
announcement also stated: 

“Nine million are dependents 
of men now serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

“Nearly 2,200,000 are aged per- 
sons on State public assistance 
rolls. 

“Another million are disabled 
veterans drawing pensions or dis- 
ability compensation, or the wid- 
ows and dependent children of 
veterans. 

“Retired and disabled firemen, 
policemen, state and municipal 
employees totalling 158,000 are re- 
ceiving pensions or retirement 
pay. 
| “Dependent children receiving 
Said through Federal and State 
. welfare funds number 739,000. 

“Fifty-three thousand are blind. 

“About 700,000 retired workers, 
widows and young children re- 
ceive social insurance payments 
under the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program of the Social 
Security Board. 

“More than 400,000 persons are 
drawing annuities for which they 
had to put away their savings for 
many years. 

“Not all of these people, of 
course, depend entirely on the 
Government or -insurance checks 
coming to them monthly, but the 
payments they receive are fixed 
and do not rise with the rising 
costs of living. Each check will 
purchase fewer necessities - if 
prices continue upward. So will 
the dollars of 6,000,000 others— 
teachers, public employees such 
as firemen, policemen, nurses ‘in 
state and city hospitals; munici- 
pal, county, township and state 
employees, and workers on Fed- 
eral government rolls. 

“The 9,300,000 men in Amer- 
ica’s armed forces, each receiving 
non-elastic dollars, are among 
those who, when on furlough for 
instance, would feel the immediate 
pinch ef every upward twist of 
the inflation spiral.” 

Inflation is a danger to every 
person in the country, OWI said, 
but its most serious effects are felt 
by the fixed-income and low in- 
come groups. 


WLB Sets Up New 
Shipbuilding Panel 


The National War Labor Board 
created on Aug. 12 a new six-man 











sion to handle labor disputes and 
voluntary wage adjustments in 
the shipbuilding industry. 

The new Commission replaces 
the Shipbuilding Commission)cre- 
ated by the Board last January 
and differs from its predecessor in 
that it will have no representa- 
tives from the Government pro- 
curement agencies. The new 
group includes two representa- 
tives of the public, of labor and of 
industry. One __—irepresentative 
from the Maritime Commission 
and one from the Navy sat with 
the old Commission. ~ 


“Representatives of the Navy, 
the Secretary of War, the Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission 
and the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board,” it was announced, 
“may consult with the Shipbuild- 
ing Commission, but no represen- 
tative of the Government procure- 
ment agency will have a vote in 
Commission decisions. 


“The Commission’s rulings and 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


Champions of free enterprise in Canada got a sudden chill last 
week. In their excitement over the large gains of the Progressive- 
Conservative party at the expense of the Liberals in the Ontario 
election and four Dominion by-elections, they at first overlooked 
a more significant fact. On sober reflection it became apparent that 














orders will have the same effect 
and are subject to the same pro- 


the most important result of the elections was the sharp improve- 


ment in the 


strength of the® 





socialists. 


Holding out the promise of 
plenty-for-all provided by an all- 
wise, all-powerful State, Cana- 
dian socialists under the banner 
of CCF (Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation) have suddenly 
emerged as the real opposition 
party in the Dominion. Being a 
self-styled party of “militant and 
revolutionary socialism,” there is 
little wonder that the gains of) 
the CCF have caused sober Cana- 
dians to stop and take note. 
Backed by the CIO and at least 
in part financed with CIO funds, 
the CCF has no real counterpart’ 
in this country. Its closest resem- 
blance here is to be found in the 
extreme leftist New Dealers. 


With the threat now clearly 
defined, perhaps the shock of 
the recent elections will bene- 
fit Canadian policies in the long 
run. Despite the rapid growth 








Weather Conditions Favor 
CanadianCropDevelopment 


Weather conditions have favored | 
crop development in the Prairie | 
Provinces of Canada during the | 
week of Aug. 5, although rain is 
needed in many districts, accord- 
ing to the Aug. 12 crop report of 
the Bank of Montreal. ~Where 
moisture conditions are satisfac- 
tory, wheat, oats and barley are 
filling out well, says the report, 
but in the dry area of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, growth is 
stunted and yields will be. light. 
The report also indicates that in 
the Province of Quebec, grains are 
making satisfactory progress, with 
prospects of average yields. Al- 
though retarded by rain, the har- 
vesting of a large hay crop is in- | 
dicated. In Ontario, heavy rains 
during the past week delayed har- | 
vesting operations somewhat, but 
were beneficial to crops generally. 
The Fall wheat harvest is nearing 
completion with yield and quality 
below normal. In the Maritime 
Provinces, rain has hampered 
operations and retarded growth. 
Warm, dry weather is required. 
In British Columbia, growing 
conditions continue satisfactory. 
Early apples, apricots, potatoes 
and semirripe tomatoes are being 
shipped. 








visions for stay and review by the 
WLB as rulings and orders of 
Regional. War Labor Boards.” 
Members of the Commission are 
William E. Simkin of Philadel- 
phia, Chairman; Burton E. Oppen- 
heim, Deputy -Director ‘of the | 
WLB, Co-Chairman; C. W. Mid- 
dleton, Vice-President of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York; 





| Manitobas 





Robert G. Howlett of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., James J. 
McEntee of the International As-| 
sociation of Machinists, and Lucien 
Koch, national representative of | 
the International Union of Mar- | 
ine and Shipbuilding Workers of | 
America (C. I. O.). 


of the CCF it is still backed by 
only one-third of the Canadian 
voters. The political exponents 
of free enterprise still have time 
to put their house in order. 


ae ue 1 cy 


The bond market was quiet last 
week. Direct Dominions were off 
a bit from their recent highs. 
Guaranteed issues, on the other 
hand, were slightly stronger, 
bringing the differential between 
the two groups to what observers 
consider a normal spread. At the 
close of the week Canadian Gov- 
ernment bonds were selling on a 
214% basis as against 234% basis 
ior the guaranteed issues. 

Eastern Provincials continued 
in demand in a quiet market. 
and Saskatchewans 
were off slightly on few trades. 
A large transfer of long-term 
British Columbia bonds to this 
country created an active market 
in issues of that province with 
prices steady. 


Canadian corporates and equi- 
ties continued to follow the mod- 
erate downtrend established at 
the end of the previous week. 
Although free Canadian exchange 
was down recently from last 
month’s peak in sympathy with 
the easier turn in corporates and 
equities, the rate firmed up again 
eat the close of the week. It seems 
evident that in the long run the 
pressure on the rate in the direc- 
tion of parity with the U. S. dol- 
lar will increase. 

a8 % of 

An interesting comparison of 
brokers’ loans on July 31, 1943, 
with those outstanding in 1937 has 
been released by W. G. Malcolm, 
president of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. Total loans of mem- 
ber brokers as of July 31, 1943, 
ere reported at $9,100,000, which 
represents .19 of 1% of the quoted 
value of securities listed on the 
exchange. ~-On the corresponding 
date in 1937, brokers loans 
amounted to $39,800,000. a 

Pointing to the sharp rise in 
security prices, Mr. Malcolm 
comments: “It would seem that 
the inerease in the value of secur- 
ities on the Exchange, without any 
large increase in loans, reflects a 
great amount of confidence on the 
part of the public in the finan- 
cial structure of companies in 
Canada.” 
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Sharing Wealth With Rest Of World Not Required 
In Peace Plan, Heimann Of Credit Group Says 


Peace plans based on trying to make it possible for more people 
to enjoy more blessings does not mean that we shall play Santa 
Claus to the world, says Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager-on- 
leave, of the National Association of Credit Men, in his “Monthly 
Review of Business” released Aug. 16. He points out that sharing 
our wealth with the rest of the world would merely make everyone 
poorer. ‘“We must seek an after-® ee 
the-war program which will elim-|and luxuries. We may be called 
inate Fascism, Nazism and dicta-| upon for some financial help but 
tors and at the same time teach|such assistance should be only 
the people of oppressed countries | secondary to the general program 
how to acquire more necesities (for rehabilitating the oppressed 














country.” 


{insure a happy and comfortable 


! 
| cially—the great increase in our 


“We cannot be blind to the sit- | Way of life. The history of the | plant capacity and the importance 


uations that gave rise to the col- 
lapse of some of the conquered 
countries or that permitted the 
rise of Fascist dictators within 
their borders,’ the credit chief 
says. “Unless these causes are 
studied and sensibly cured, there 
can be no assurance that a quarter 
of a century from now we may 
not be right back in this same 
situation. 

“When I say the situation should 
be cured, I don’t mean a perfect 
state is to be insured. No one can 


| world shows that the only way to 


| build that state of life in an en-| 


during fashion is to earn it, not 
fall heir to it. If these ideal con- 
ditions were not the rewards of in- 


ing, then there would be no solid 
basis upon which civilization 
might rest.” 


In discussing post-war plans, 
Mr. Heimann pointed to impor- 
tant problems which must be 
solved within our own nation. He 
mentions two of these points espe- 























You wouldn’t take them for leaders in 

business and industry, the tiny tots who 

wear this pin. But they will help to mold 
the destiny of America 


* 


Babies grow up, but it takes more 
than the march of time to fit them for 
a man’s size job. It takes milk and 
bread, clothes and shelter, medical 
care and education. It takes money 
every month. 

That is why men work and sweat, 
to earn a good living for their children, 
to give them a fair start in life. 

But some fathers do not live to 
finish the job that they set out to do 


for their children. And that is why 








‘th those who 


| «WE ARE 


KEEPING 
FAITH 


men own life insurance ... to take 


up wherever they may leave off, 


and complete the plans that they 


laid so well. 


Completing plans that must de- 


pend on years and money has been the 


business of life insurance for over a 


century. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J “Perry, President 


dustry, decent living, decent think- | 


|of working out a procedure for 
| settling war contracts which will 
|'give American industry an oppor- 
tunity to start shortly after Vic- 
tery Day on reconversion to civil 
production which in turn will con- 
‘tinue a high percentage of our 
‘present employment ratio. 

“Plant capacity in our country 
has been tremendously increased,” 
Mr. Heimann says. “The problem 
|in this country at the close of the 
war will bé one of distribution, 
since a production that might be 
called a pre-war average will be 
effected in the post-war period 
with much less labor. These deli- 
cate problems of adjustment must 
be met in a realistic fashion. If 
we attempt to meet them by ar- 
tificial means such as limitation 
of production per hour or limita- 
tion of the utilization of machinery 
then we shall defeat the purpose 
of our victory as we will deny to 
many families the result of our 
productive capacity, and we will 
be handicapped in our highly 
competitive international trade.” 

“There will be a critical time 
| Dewees the cessation of hostili- 
|ties and the resumption of normal 
| business unless we have agreed 
|/on the proper procedure for han- 
|dling terminated war contracts,” 
'says Mr. Heimann. “Expeditious 
| adjudication or at least large im- 
| mediate tentative settlements will 
|be necessary in order that busi- 
‘ness may be able to speed the 
transition period from war pro- 
duction to the job of supplying 
our civil needs. 

“The post-war problem can be 
divided into the short range and 
the longer range requirements. 
When Victory Day comes, a solu- 
tion of the short range problem 
rests largely in the hands of the 
government. Every organization 
in the nation that has the coun- 
try’s welfare at heart should give 
thought and study now to work- 
ing our a fair and equitable ter- 
mination procedure and the gov- 
ernment of the United States 
should recognize that this item of 
providing for prompt settlement 
with war contractors will play a 
major part in what our domestic 
conditions may be when the war 
has finally ended.” 

The credit executive pointed 
out that while there had been con- 
siderable uneasiness over the fate 
of “small business,” the decline in 
the number of business organiza- 
tions in this country since the 
war started has not been as 
heavy as it has been in England. 

“All in all it can be said that 
the earlier alarmist point of view 
with respect to small business has 
not been borne out by the facts 
and it is questionable whether it 
will be. Much credit is due to the 
resourcefulness of many enter- 
prising small business executives 
who despite the war conditions 
have found a way to survive.” 








Mexico To Keep Silver 

The following was reported in 
Mexico City cable advices Aug. 
11 to the New York “Times”: 

The press published today a 
Presidential degree empowering 
the Bank of Mexico to buy the na- 
tional silver output, which is es- 
timated to be about five million 
pounds yearly. 

In financial circles it was ex- 
plained that the decree had been 
made possible after the United 
States had agreed to rescind its 
agreement with Mexico whereby 
the latter pledged to export its 
surplus silver product to the for- 
mer. The Bank of Mexico said the 
decree would enable Mexico to 
use all of its silver production to 
satisfy the people’s increased de- 
mand for metal coins, which until 
a few months ago was light. Since 
the Government issued bank notes 
of 1 peso each earlier this year 
there has been steady hoarding of 
silver coins, which has reduced 
the metallic circulation consider- 
ably. To ease the situation, the 
bank announced that it was issu- 
ing bronze coins of 20 centavos to 
replace silver coins of equal value. 
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Post-War Exchange 
Stabilization Reviewed 


(Continued from first page) 


even larger. For if nations own-|for “stabililization” after the last 
ing “abnormal wartime balances” | war without producing economic 
are given credit in Keynes’ bancor | health. Conversely, he shows that 
for a part or all of these balances relatively small sums lent later 
then their right to buy from us!to Germany by the Dawes Com- 
on credit will be increased by the | mittee and to Poland by us under 
amount of this extra credit. b-- arrangement whereby Polish 
The official British paper sug- ng 
gests that “The Union might be-|be ratified by our agent, Charles 
come the pivot of the future|S. Dewey, sent there for the pur- 
economic government of the | pose, were effective in compel- 
world.” Here is another possibil- ling the necessary internal re- 
ity that concerns us. How much/ forms in taxing and cutting down 
money might the Union have at its | government expenses and curbing 
disposal and discretion for these | paper money issues. 
wider purposes? If indebtedness! But internal reforms are not 
under the plan reached 20 billion! wholly neglected by the Keynes 
dollars, then, with debtors paying | plan which provides that the Gov- 
over 1% and creditors (being |erning Board may recommend “in- 
fewer) presumably paying nearly | ternal measures” after a member 
2%, the Union could receive an|state has borrowed up to half its 
annual income of some 600 million | quota. The American plan permits 
dollars, a substantial sum_ ifjits Board to place conditions on 
cleverly employed. A gross debt|further sales as to any country 
of 20 billion dollars is not as ex- which is using its quota too rap- 
treme a figure for world dis-|idly. And the Canadian plan per- 
equilibrium as might be thought.| mits the Union to suspend loans 
Our unwise trade policies before|as to any state which is making 
the war accumulated over 20 bil-|improvident use of the loans. 
lion dollars of largely useless gold| These provisions, however, might 
and, if continued after the war,j|be strengthened and control in the 
might easily, with demand for | matter, which, as Anderson points 
goods converging on us, threaten / out, now rests in the hands of the 
us with a similar sum in useless| borrowers, might well be vested 
bancor. Should we think our in-j| jin the lenders in proportion to net 
terests prejudiced at any time by | credits. Assurance could thus be 
the operations of the plan we/ gained of pressure on the borrow- 
could withdraw from it only after|ers both to budgetary righteous- 
a year’s notice (2 years under the/ ness and to use of funds for pur- 
Morgenthau plan and 30 days in| poses productive of foreign ex- 
the Canadian) during  which| change. 
periods our interests might be! vo argue that exchange fluctua- 
further prejudiced. Hence the/tions are mere symptoms would 
longer periods seem objectionable. | ¢em to rule out all stabilization 
Shi Th not to ee gg fund operations even forbidding 
Peinful But ie sm Stee oe if the ironing out of seasonal fluc- 
elpful. But they can harm us if | tuations in exchanges. Yet this is 
misused and this fact should be} .o,.mon practice. Nor will com- 
understood by us. : plete budgetary virtue be possible 
Four outstanding discussions of | +, many hard-pressed debtors 
these plans will be here reviewed: | 5 tterthe war. Our ownrichcountry 
First, that of Benjamin M. Ander- | may be tempted to exceed its bud- 
son in the . Chronicles” of May 13, get. Finally, in his just emphasis 
20, and 27; then that of John H./¢) the need of imposing reforms 
Williams in “Foreign Affairs” for), the borrower, Mr. Anderson 
July will be considered, Sy Pode forgets that the really major ex- 
by a British viewpoint in the! change problems after the last 
Economists” of Apr. 10, May 1,15) Wa, “were those caused by the 
and 22, and finally that of Peter|jenders. For the lender has the 
F. Drucker, with his distinctive Gual. word th muck matters. The 


point of view, in “Harper's” for |borrowing nation can strip itself 
July. of foreign exchange and gold and 
Benjamin M. Anderson can tax heavily and balance its 
Between 1920 and his recent| budget and can force the defla- 
transfer to the faculty of the Uni-| tion of wages and prices and em- 
versity of Southern California,| ployment in order to make its 
Mr. Anderson earned an excep-|exports attractive and maintain 
tional reputation as economist for|its solvency, but if, after it has 
the Chase National Bank of New/done all these things, the lender 
York and editor of the “Chase|refuses to receive the goods, the 
Economic Bulletin.” His criti- | borrower is helpless. To pay the 
cisms of the Keynes and the Mor-|lender the borrower must have 
genthau plans are penetrating and | lender’s money and it cannot print 
substantial. that money. 


1, He attacks the provisions for 3. A still more serious criticism 
dealing with “abnormal wartime|by Mr. Anderson is that lending 
balances.” The precise nature of|nations, under these plans, lose 
the British part of these balances | incentive to see, at their personal 
seems in dispute. Mr. Anderson |risk, to the solvency of the na- 
emphasizes the extent to which/|tions to whom they lend. It is 
they arise out of shipments of | theoretically possible under these 
gold from Scandinavia to Eng-|plans for Great Britain, for in- 
land for sanctuary, gold which|stance, to sell vast supplies on 
England has converted into sterl- | credit to a nation with a very poor 
ing and cannot therefore now re-|credit record—and then collect 
turn. The “Economist” insists | through purchases of goods from 
that, for practical purposes, they|us. We, of course, in our turn, 
can be said to consist of sums|could pass on the credit by buy- 
owed by England for war mate-|ing goods from someone else and 
rials, to Canada and India and |a race could develop to escape be- 
certain neutrals. Mr. Anderson jing forced as the last creditor, to 
objects that giving Norway, for | hold the bag on the accumulated 
instance, even temporary credit in| bad debts of the Union. 
bancor for the amount owed her| _ Irresponsibility as to the qual- 
by England, without debiting Eng-| ity of the credit issued under the 
land, would enable Norway to|plans could probably be partly 
collect her British debt from us! met by a provision charging the 
in goods. This seems a reasonable | bancor debts of any nation finally 
objection pointing to some other | declared in default to the accounts 
arrangement for these balances. of those nations which, on net 

29. He also claims that these! balance, had lent it the money, 
plans, in attacking currency dis- |in proportion to their loans. But 
orders, are attacking mere symp-|some further right to limit quotas 
toms and not the disease itself, |at the outset in the case of na- 
and he points to the fact that we/|tions with bad credit records 
loaned Europe $6,000,000,000 be- | would appear a desirable feature 
tween Nov., 1918, and Oct., 1920, of these plans. 





spending of the proceeds had to} 





It is to be hoped that these ob- 
jections will be found remediable 
and not permitted to prejudice the 
services the plans are designed to 
render. 


John H. Williams 





John H. Williams, Vice-Presi- 


dent of the Federal Reserve Bank | 


of New York, gives an informa- 
tive discussion of the Morgenthau | 
and Keynes plans. He notes with | 
approval the contrast between the | 
effort now being made to plan for | 
peace, with the lack of planning 
in the last war. His belief may 
be noted in passing that these two 
plans look “fundamentally toward 
a stable exchange system as 
against internal monetary stabil- 
ity.” Peter, F. Drucker, whose 
ideas appear later in this paper, 
disagrees on this point. 

Mr. Williams touches on a num- 
ber of difficult technical prob- 
lems. He believes that movements 
of bancor or unitas will “affect 
bank reserves in precisely the 
same manner as the movement of 
gold under the gold standard.” 
But the influence of movements 
of gold is not wholly predictable. 
This we saw in the late ’30s when 
Secretary Morgenthau “sterilized” 
the inflationary influence of gold 
imports on bank reserves by the 
device of paying for the gold out 
of the proceeds of open-market 
sales of Treasury bills, instead of 
paying by issuance of gold cer- 
tificates. Similarly, a loss of gold 
need not be deflationary if the 
government selling the gold takes 
payment in its own bonds and 
notes. (See Norman Crump in 
“The Foreign Exchange Armis- 
tice,’ Banking, Nov., 1936). 

Wholly confident prediction as 
to inflationary and deflationary 
effects of gold movements can 
consequently be made only when 
the intentions of individual gov- 
ernments and central banks as to 
handling the gold are known in 
some detail. Mr. Williams, by 


currencies scarce by refusing to! out abstracting from surplus coun- 


_part .with them for purchases of | 


tries any funds’’—at least none to 


goods abroad. Automatic depre-|speak of—“It would be wrong to 


ciation by “untied” currencies 
constitutes a powerful. counter- 
weapon in such cases by the 
debtor. But, in the long run, 
probably, depreciation would 
prove as ineffectual as deflation 
in forcing goods upon a stubborn 
creditor. Nor, in the immediate 
postwar period, with production 
facilities in chaos, can even depre- 
ciation create for war-torn Eu- 
rope, goods which it can ship to 
us to balance its accounts. So 
that this particular “solution,” | 
however helpful it might prove’ 
over short periods, would not be 
any real cure, 


Another large question raised 
by Mr. Williams is that of ex- 
change appreciation. Apprecia-. 





say that the American plan is de- 
liberately contractionist; but since 
it asks all countries to make their 
contributions to the fund before 
any of them receives anything 
back it might well be contraction- 
ist in effect.” 


As to the gold standard, “The 
system must not be as autocratic 
in its effect upon national policies 
as the gold standard, or as an- 
archic in its effect upon world con- 
ditions as exchanges fluctuating 
freely.” “It is no longer envisaged 
that the sole responsibility for re- 
storing the balance of payments 
should rest, harshly and damag- 
ingly, upon the debtor countries.” 
Not by Lord Keynes at any rate. 
Under the Morgenthau plan, how- 


tion by the creditor, he thinks, ever, “Currencies will be sold to 
“would seem feasible, if ever, meet the adverse balances of par- 
under the conditions of boom such ticular countries. International 
as we may well have. But whether credits and debits will not be gen- 
our farm bloc, for example eralized. Measures will be recom- 
would ever consent to it under any mended by the governing body to 
circumstances is problematical.” | secure desired changes in national 
As a means of curbing the over- balances of payments, but the onus 
stimulation of gold mining result-' will rest, as in the past, upon 
ing from excessive prices for gold debtors rather than creditors.” 
a general exchange appreciation The “Economist” goes on to re- 
by all countries should probably cord that; in the debate before the 
be initiated when currencies are House of Commons on the plans, 
stabilized under any of these, “The nearest to a cheer was pro- 
plans. If this appreciation was duced both by Sir Kingsley Wood - 
uniform and simultaneous no and by Mr. Pethick Lawrence, by 
harm would be done the farm bloc @ declaration against a return to 
or any other industry except those any rigid form of gold standard. 





reason of his position, should be 
able to speak with authority both 
as to unitas and as to our own 
handling of bancor credits and 
withdrawals. One supposes that 
bancor gain will increase bank 
reserves here while decrease of 
bancor assets will decrease our 
bank reserves. 

As to Europe, however, the 
“Economist” must speak with the 
greater authority and one infers 
that borrowing by foreign debtor 
countries against their bancor 
quotas will not be permitted to 
diminish their reserves nor will 
repayment of this borrowing, pre- 
sumably, operate to increase these 
reserves. Such deflation or infla- 
tion as arises in debtor countries 
under the plan, will, accordingly, 
be initiated rather through the ef- 
fects of employment or unemploy- 
ment than from the side of money. 

When it comes to controlling 
inflation, Mr. Williams prefers 
gradual relaxation of internal and 
external exchange controls to the 
means provided by the plans. His 
position here seems to approach 
that of the French. But inflation, 
like a fever, is itself a curative 
process and should not be wholly 
balked. Furthermore any infla- 
tion under the Keynes plan in the 
United States or other creditor 
countries would tend to attract 
competing foreign goods and thus 
not only cure itself but help bal- 
ance our budget through the 
added Custom’s revenues involved. 
Natural law will thus take care of 
us if we will let it. If we do not 
intend to submit to natural laws 
we had better not, as will appear 
later, flirt with any of these plans 
except that of Mr. Dewey. 

Another remedy offered by Mr. 
Williams is that of stabilizing cur- 
rencies in what he calls the “Key” 
countries while permitting lesser 
countries to depreciate. This 
seems only another way of insist- 
ing on the fact—which should be 
more widely insisted on—that the 
large creditor countries do hold 
the “key” to exchange stabiliza- 
tion and can block it and force an 
artificially high price for their 
own currencies in terms of those 
abroad if they make their own 


. vice of the plans will be to finance 





tied up with gold mining. (R. H. 
Brand, “Gold: A World Economic 
Problem,” International Concilia- 
tion, Carnegie Endowment for In- | 


It is evident that, on this point, 
British public opinion has made 
up its mind.” 


The sensational importance to 


ternational Peace, Oct., 1937, pp. us of these pronouncements should 


673-5. 
his analysis see F. D. Graham and 
C. R. Whittlesey, “Golden Ava- 
lanche,” Princeton University 
Press, 1939, pp. 158-161). 

But, once world currencies had 
been tied to gold at new values 
after the war under any of these 
plans then any exchange appre- 
ciation by us alone would truly 
tend to put our agriculture at a 
competitive disadvantage and thus 
run into serious political difficul- 
ties. The political weight of any 
argument that unilateral appre- 
ciation of the dollar by us would | 
form a convenient alternative to 
general depreciation of currencies 
by other countries in the world 
and at the same time be less like- 
ly, by stimulating a further un- 
healthy expansion of gold mining, | 
to make the gold standard still 
more unworkable and possibly de- 
stroy it, can be left to the imagi- 
nation. Such weight would close- 
ly approximate zero. 


The “Economist” 


An essentially British point of 
view and hence one valuable to 
us is supplied by the “Economists” 
of April 10, May 1, 15, and 22. 
Space prohibits full review. “It is 
better to name names,” says the 
“Economist,” when “surplus coun- 
tries” are referred to. “The cen- 
tral difficulty of the post-war 
years will be to find means by 
which the rest of the world can 
meet its obligations to the United 
States and buy the American 
goods it needs.” “One country 
which, to judge by the present 
indications, will have rather more 
than average difficulty in paying 
its international way is the United 
Kingdom.” As to the White-Mor- 
genthau plan, “In this plan it is 
not the total fund but the pro- 
portion of it in dollars that will 
count in a period when the cru- 
cial deficiency of every trading 
country will be a dollar shortage.” 
These extracts show plainly the 
foreign opinion that, at the out- 
set at any rate, the principal ser- 


purchases from us. 

Now as to the difference in 
British eyes between the Ameri- 
can and British plans. ‘““‘The Amer- 
ican plan would seem to require 
from every country specific ap- 
propriations of public funds.” 
“The British plan is deliberately 
and confessedly expansionist in 
object; it would put funds at the 





disposal of deficit countries with- 


Also, for a refinement of not be lost sight of because of the 


decorous British imperturbability 
with which they are put out. We 
own two-thirds of the world’s 
monetary gold stocks. A discon- 
tinuance of monetary use of gold 
could make _ these _ relatively 
worthless. Yet here we see prom- 
inent subjects of the British Em- 
pire, the world’s largest producer 
of gold, cheer at mention of the 
abandonment of the gold standard. 
The French also plan to end rigid 
ties to gold. Why this European 
hostility to gold? 

The parts underlined suggest a 
strongly probable explanation. 
When, in 1922, our Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act raised tariffs against 
foreign goods and thus compelled 
foreign nations to pay their debts 
to us inereasingly in gold instead 
of in goods, the effect, under the 
normal operation of the gold 
standard, was to deflate credit and 
prices and wages abroad. It should 
also have been to inflate them 
here, thus making cheaper foreign 
goods look relatively more attrac- 
tive in our expensive markets and 
finally enabling foreign countries 
to surmount our new tariff walls 
and achieve the trade equilibrium 
the tariffs had prevented. But we, 
by sterilizing gold and keeping 
our prices stable through the 20s, 
refused to do our share and a 
much heavier burden of deflation, 
or as the “Economist” calls it, “the 
whole responsibility,” fell upon 
our debtors. For a time the situa- 
tion was tided along by loans 
abroad by us but when, in 1929, 
these loans ceased, the tragic im- 
balance was unmasked. Further 
deflation at the bottom of a de- 
pression was politically impossi- 
ble. Foreign countries threw up 
their hands, accepted “untied” 
currencies as the lesser of two 
evils and left the gold standard 
in a steady procession. Until our 
intentions as to use of our power 
in the matter become clearer, for- 
eign countries are unlikely to be 
eager to retie to gold. Nor, if we 
continue to make gold an unwork- 
able currency base, is there any 
overpowering reason why the rest 
of the world should ever return to 
it. There are probably other 
metallic bases now available. We 
have practically destroyed the 
monetary use of silver and may 
destroy the use of gold. 

This should make us stop and 
think. Not only does it throw a 

(Continued on page 696) 
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doubt upon the value of our huge 
gold hoard, but it deprives the 
world, temporarily anyway, of its 
normal means of determining 
when the quantity of money is 
adequate for the work money has 
to do. The problem of equilibrat- 
ing exchanges, like the problem of 
bringing water to a common level 
among a lot of connected tanks of 
various sizes, can properly be 
viewed as secondary to that of 
having the right general level in 
the tanks when they are all equili- 
brated. But, however well the 
Keynes plan provides for equili- 
brating between tank and tank, 
it provides no satisfactory formula 
for fixing the general level.* 

That is one serious theoret- 
ical weakness in Keynes’ gos- 
pel which has, however, been 
lost sight of in a practical suc- 
céss in which “untied” currencies 
actually relieved Europe of the 
heavy political onus of repeated 
deflations and thus most unfor- 
tunately brought the gold standard 
—instead of our mismanagement 
of it—into wide discredit. 


Peter F. Drucker 


Peter F. Drucker is a member 
of the faculty of Bennington Col- 
lege and is included here because 
he seems to represent what may 
be called an American-Keynes 
school of thought, a school im- 
portant because of its wide fol- 
lowing in academic circles, be- 
cause of the generous space ac- 
corded it in leading American 
magazines, and because of the 
vogue its free-spending  phi- 
iosophy has been given in Wash- 
ington under the New Deal. 

Mr. Drucker takes in a wide 
territory in his article. He speaks 
of the increasing spread of in- 
dustrialization, in Russia, in Tur- 
key, in India, in Japan, in South 
America, in South Africa and so 
cn. Quite a problem, no doubt, 
and one for us to think about, al- 
though not strictly concerned with 
money. He speaks of the necessity 
of making’ it possible. for coun- 
tries of “very different structure” 
to collaborate peacefully. If he 
means in trade, then, when each 
of two countries has what the 
other wants, the fact that one 
country, is democratic and the 
other monarchic, or one com- 
munistic and the other capitalistic, 
would seem to have little bear- 
ing on the trade. If, on the other 
hand, the two are trade: rivals, 
then the fact that the “structures” 
are the same would seem no cer- 
tain guarantee of “peaceful col- 
iaboration.” 

‘He raises an important point 
where he mentions “the dilemma 
between the political need for full 
employment and the economic 
need for a stable international 
system.” Mishandling by politics 
can destroy the greatest pros- 
perity, and control by adventurers, 
spoilsmen or ignorant men must 


*Keynes’ announced formula requires 
enough money to produce “full employ- 
ment.” But what is “full employment’’? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt might differ from 
Calvin Coolidge on the point. And when 
have we had ‘full employment’? We and 
Britain are currently spending enormous 
sams on the war. Have these produced 
“full empléyment,’’ and, if so, when did 
it happen, when was the line crossed? No 
one has told us. Will political manage- 
ment of money give us greater monetary 
stability under so vague a formula than 
we have experienced under the gold 
standard? It seems most improbable. 

Furthermore the formula, if put. into 
operation in 1933, would apparently have 
required the employing by the Federal 
Government of over 13,099,000 unemployed. 
At union wage scales this could not have 
cost us less than $13,000,000,000 yearly. 
That such an annual increase in govern- 
mient debt would have ‘‘primed the pump’”’ 
and revived sound enterprise without in- 
flation will be asserted only by the very 
reckless. A single extra billion dollars was 
enough to cause inflation when paid to 
veterans as a bonus in the election year 
of 1936. . 

The formula was, in fact, never seri- 
ously put into execution by the New Deal 
and Keynes sadly described the result as 
“more like a gold standard on the booze 
than the managed money of my dreams.” 
Attempts to fix the quantity of produc- 
tion in other lines by arbitrary rules have 
elways failed. There is ‘‘no satisfactory 
formula” yet provided as a substitute for 
supply and demand in the economic world. 


j}always be a danger. There is a| 
sort of elastic limit to the politi- | 
cal-economic system such that, 
evolutionary return to normal) 
finally becomes impossible and 
revolution gives the sole way out. | 
One hopes with Mr. Drucker that 
evolutionary means will still be) 
possible here when the war ends. | 


But Mr. Drucker’s main concern | 
is the danger of deflationary un-| 


difficulties. ‘“‘The focal point in| 
all international economic policy 
during the past twenty-five 
years,’ he insists, “has been the | 
relationship between the ‘internal 
rency’”. “The monetary history | 
of the past twenty-five years is| 
one of rebellion against this sist| 
matic subordination of the domes- | 
tic credit and price structure to) 





the external currency’? 


the nation’s external economic re- | 
lations.” ‘The first objection was 
that it created unemployment; for | 
the only way to restore the inter-| 
national balance was by deflation, | 
and that meant a contraction of | 
»roduction.” “The most encour- | 
aging feature of the Keynes and | 
White plans is that they agree.” | 
“Neither intends to restore the)! 


employment caused by currency} ——————— 


Authors 


currency’ and the ‘external cur-|—— 


Extent and 


published. 


| genthau. 


| SUMMARY OF THE 
American, British and Canadian Currency Plans 


By DR. A. PERREN 


Editor’s Note :—For the benefit of those of our readers who have 
not had time to peruse the lengthy texts of the American, British and 
Canadian Post War Currency Plans, we are publishing herewith a 


summary of the three proposals by Dr. A. Perren. 


This comparative 


chart may serve as a handy reference when studying the coming Joint 
British-American Compromise Plan, which we are told will soon be 





The American Plan 
Henry D. White, U. S. 


The British Plan 
John 


Maynard Keynes, | 


The Canadian Plan _ 
Author not revealed. Pre- 


Treasury Monetary Expert,| British Economist, Director | sented by Finance Minister 
| Assistant to Secretary Mor-/| of the Bank of England, Ad- | J. L. Ilsley as a compromise 


SIMI 


The Authors plainly state that Currency Stabilizatio 


viser to the Exchequer. 


LARITIES 


n is only one of several im- 


plan on July 12, 1943. 


Nature of Plans, portant international economic problems which will have to be met after the War. 
| The establishment of an international monetary organization, they insist, should not 
| be considered as a substitute for necessary international Relief and Reconstruction 
| measures requiring long term loans; nor should it be expected to solve domestic prob- 
|lems, such as post-war inflation and general internal economic rehabilitation and 





Lord Keynes’ plan, thinks Mr. | 
Drucker, “repeatedly emphasises | 
the point that deflation in any | 
country is so great a danger to | 
the entire world that the stability | 
of currencies should be entirely | 


subordinated to avoiding it.” 


What does he mean by the | 
“subordination of the internal to 
Nothing 
more than what the “Economist” 
complains of, that when prices in 
any country are too high and it! 
cannot sell its goods abroad and is | 
faced with the choice of defla- | 





tion at home or _ depreciation | 
abroad, the gold standard forces 
deflation because gold must be 
shipped (in place of goods) in| 
order to maintain the “external” | 
value of the currency, and the loss | 
of gold forces up interest rates | 
and shrinks credit supplies and | 
causes unemployment. That was | 
why Keynes advocated leaving the | 
gold standard and depreciating | 
money as a_ politically easier | 
means of cheapening goods in 
world markets than the more 
honest method of wage and price 
deflation. 

His solution may very well ease | 
matters for weak post-war gov-| 
ernments. Furthermore, if any | 
currency is stabilized under the | 
plans at too high a rate this would | 
provide a most useful escape. But 
in the long run we cannot expect | 
to achieve our economic adjust- 





old automatic subordination of the| pasic 
internal to the external currency.” | Principles 


| 
| 
| 





readjustment. 


| All three Governments have emphasized the highly tentative and provisional 
character of their expert’s plans and have declared that they are not committed to 
| the principles or details of the schemes. The purpose of the plans is to provide a basis 
for discussion by the technical experts of 37 allied or associated nations invited by 


the British and American Governments to participate in conferences. 


The proposals recognize that competitive changes in the relative values of na- 
tional currencies are detrimental to a sound expansion of world trade and injurious 


to friendly international relations. 


Each plan attempts to reduce competition ‘to a 


minimum by sponsoring policies calculated to maintain a necessary equilibrium in the 
Balances of Trade and of payments of member nations. 

The Plans are built on the principle that the benefits of membership will be 
such as to assure the voluntary wholehearted cooperation of the various nations. 
Although members would have to submit to a certain international discipline, the 
sovereign power of a nation would not be affected, since the stabilization agency could 
not intervene in internal affairs of a member country and all decisions of the Board 
would have to be ratified by the interested Governments. 








Objectives 





| 


‘creation of an international credit system for the furtherance of exports. 


Stabilization of international currency values by establishing conditions under which 


| payments between countries, arising out of trade and/or financial transactions, can 


be balanced, thereby helping to stave off economic chaos and collapse after the War. 
These conditions would include: reduction of foreign exchange controls; elimination 
of bilateral clearing agreements, blocked balances and multiple currency categories; 





Initial Value 
Of Currencies 


The three plans presuppose that agreement will be reached on the relative values 





| of the different currencies before a definite plan will be put in operation.- The meth- 
ods of establishing these values and of fixing the rates vary, but each Plan provides 


| 
| 


procedures for subsequent changes in the rates, if and when necessary. 





Field of 
Activity 


|ate international investment institutions, 
| care of long term loans for Relief and Reconstruction purposes. 


| The stabilizing agencies would confine their dealings to central banks and fiscal 
| agents of governments and would not interfere with existing institutions and banks 
_engaged in international trade. They would, however, cooperate closely with separ- 


which might be created in order to take 





Membership 
Withdrawal 


Suspension 


| 





All United and Associated Nations would become—if they so desire—original or 


charter members; other States (Neutrals) could be invited subsequently. Should ex- 
enemy States be asked to join, special conditions would be applied to them. 

The Plans provide that a member has the option of withdrawing from the agency, 
) This would range from 30 days, for a Creditor Nation, 
_under the Canadian Plan, to one or two years for a Debtor Nation, under the three 


by giving previous notice. 


Plans. 


In the same way, a member might be suspended for non-fulfillment of its ob- 


ligations. 





DIF 


FERENCES 








ments by changing the value of 
money or by changing its supply. 
There is a balance in these mat- 
ters and no substitute has been 
developed as a means of finding 
it, by Lord Keynes or anyone else, 
for old-fashioned laws of supply 
and demand under a metallic! 
standard. 

In fact the Drucker-Keynes as- 
sumption that the “internal” cur- 
rency is necessarily subordinated | 
by gold to the “external currency” | 
seems a mistaken one. British | 
price levels, which were “sub-| 
ordinated,” are “internal” to the| 
British but “external” to us. So! 
that, from the far side of the | 
Atlantic, it would have been cor- | 
rect to say the “internal” were) 





the opposite was true. It was our | 
fear; dating back to 1921, of a 
price boom, that led us to sterilize 
gold as a means of stabilizing 
prices here. But this refusal on 
our part to let our prices rise was 
just what put “the sole respon- 
sibility for restoring the balance 
of payments” “harshly and 
damagingly upon the debtor coun- 
tries,’ leading them to prefer 
fluctuating exchange rates to fluc- 
tuating price levels and to go off 
gold, thereby upsetting exchange 
(Continued on page 700) 








Proposed 
Mechanism 


An international Stabili- 
zation Fund. 


| An international Clearing 
| Union. 


An international Ex- 


change Fund. 





Assets 


Quotas 





Capital $5 billion, consist- 
ing partly of Gold, partly of 
local currencies and/or gov- 


ernment securities of mem- | 


ber states. Participation 
quota, limited to a maxi- 
mum of 25%, would depend 
on a country’s holding of 


gold and foreign exchange, 
the magnitude of the fluc- | 
tuations in its balance of in- | 
ternational payments and its | 
national income. Initial de- | 


posit 50% of quota. 


| No capital, no contribu- | 


| tions by members of Gold 
| or other Assets. 

| Participation in terms of 
_Bancor (see below) in form 
of overdrafts opened to 
\Governments directly or 
| through Central Banks, rep- 
resenting the relative value 
of each Member  State’s 
average foreign trade dur- 
ing (say) the last 3 pre-war 
years. Quotas could be re- 
| vised annually. 





Capital $8 billion. Total 
Assets could be increased to 
$12 billion by mandatory 
short term loans in domestic 
currency of members, up to 
50% of their initial sub-: 
scription. Quotas to be en- 
tirely paid up: 15% in Gold, 
balance in national curren- 
cies. Time extended _ to 
countries having less than 
$300 million in Gold or 
foreign exchange. Quotas 
based on international trade, 
national income, Gold and 
foreign exchange holdings. 





subordinated to the “external.” | Monetary Units 
But from this side of the Atlantic | (Bookkeeping 


Devices) 





The “Unitas” = 
13714 gr. of fine gold, equiv- 
alent to $10 present U. S. 
money. 

The value in Gold of the 
Unitas would be unalterable. 

The value of the internal 
currency of each member 
country would be fixed in 
terms of Gold or Unitas and 
could only be altered with 
the approval of 4/5 of the 
members. 

The Unitas, covered by 
Gold, would be freely con- 
vertible into Dollars. 


a unit of) 


The “Bancor”’ =an inter- 
national clearing unit based 
on the combined credit of 
the member States, fixed, 
but not unalterably, in terms 


equivalent of Gold by all 
members of the Clearing 
Union in settlement of in- 
ternational balances. 

The Bancor would be in- 
convertible and the Bancor 
balances would have no 
statutory security. 





of Gold and accepted as the 





The “Unit”= 1371/7 gr. of, 
fine Gold, about the same. 
value as the Unitas. Except 
for a permissible 5% (maybe’ 
10%) depreciation margin, 
like in the British Plan, the 
value of a member’s cur- 
rency could not be changed . 
without the Fund’s consent.. 

Unit deposits made in 
Gold would be redeemable 
in Gold and a 100% reserve 
in Gold would be maintained 
at all times by the Fund. 
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Role of Gold 


The American Plan 


| Gold would definitively be 
| the foundation of the Unitas 
| and the basis of all curren- 
cies of Member Nations. 


trol would be on the basis 
of Capital participation. Due 
to its proposed share of $2 
the United States 
would have a veto power, a 
four-fifths vote being re- 
quired in major decisions. 


Each member would have 
100 votes plus one vote for 
each 100,000 Unitas held, but 
no country would be able to 
cast more than one-fourth of 
the total votes. In ordinary 
cases, the decision would be 
taken by majority vote, but 
in certain important cases a 
four-fifths vote would be 
required. 


Each country would have 
representative on 
Board of Directors, which in 
turn would select a Manag- 
ing Director of the Fund. 
Fhe Board, which would 
meet annually, would ap- 
point a permanent Executive 
Committee of 11 or more 





Control 

billion, 
Vote 
Management 

a 
Operations 
Powers 


Would include: Purchase, 
sale and holding of Gold, 
currencies, bills of exchange 


of member States; clearing 
operations; acceptance of de- 


issuance and sale of its own 
obligations to members; 
loans to members; foreign 
exchange operations in all 


other exchange - discoun t - 
and-loan operations, with 


tions, but only through Cen- 
tral Banks or Government 
representatives. 

Fixation of relative value 
of member currencies and 
the rate of these currencies 
in terms of Gold. 

Advice, Counsel and Aid 
to member nations 
stabilization of their curren- 
cies and the settlement of 
their international balances. 





Debit Balances 


be obliged to buy from the 
Fund the currencies of any 
member, particularly those 
of countries against which 
they have a credit balance. 
However, preestablished lim- 
its in the size of Holdings 
by the Fund of any cur- 
rency could be exceeded 
only if the debtor country 
agrees to adopt and carry 
out measures recommended 
by the Fund to. correct 
chronic disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments. 

In short, the Fund could 
temporarily ‘carry along” a 
country having an unfavor- 
able balance, under certain 
conditions and with the ap- 
proval, by a four-fifths vote, 
of all members. 

Interest would be charged 
on debit balances. 








The apportionment of Con- | 


posits; earmarking of Gold, | 


currencies of members; any | 


member or nonmember na- | 


Creditor countries would | 


(Continued on page 698) 


The British Plan 
Although recognizing the 
unrivaled value of Gold.as a 
measuring rod and _ the 
vested interests the United 
States 


pose is to supplant Gold as 
|a governing factor, without, 


| however, dispensing with it. | 


Would be based on pre- 


war trade volume, estimated | 


| at $25 billion. Due to its 


large pre-war trade (about | 
$4,500 million), Great Britain | 


would play a preponderant 
role. 


Each member of the)! 


Governing Board (see be- 
low) would cast votes in 
proportion to the quota of 


his State or the aggregate | 
quotas of the States he rep- | 


resents, except when a vote 


concerns a change in a mem- | 


|ber’s quota; in this case a 


|special procedure would be | 


followed. 


A Governing Board of 12 


the to 15 members. Large States | posed of one representative 


and Great Britain | 
have in Gold, the stated pur- | 


| 
The Canadian Plan | 
| Same important role as} 
‘under American Plan. 





Based on capital partici- 
pation. No veto power, but | 
since a creditor country | 
could withdraw from the | 
Fund by giving only 30 days’ | 
notice, the indirect control- | 
ling power of a large cred- | 
itor nation would be con- 
| siderable. 


Number of votes similar | 
to American Plan. Except 
in case of a change in the 
value of Gold, when a four- 
fifths vote is required, all 
decisions would be made by | 
majority vote. 


In a vote to increase quota 

a member, the other 
| members would acquire one | 
| additional vote for each 100,- | 
| 000 Units of their total aver- | 
age contribution to the Fund | 
which has been utilized, net, | 
'in the preceding year; on the | 


of 


|other hand, member coun-| 
| tries would lose one vote for 
| each 100,000 Units of their 
'net utilization of the re- 
|sources of the Fund in the 


| preceding year. 


| Governing Board com- 





| would have individual rep-/|and an alternate from each | 
| resentatives, smaller States! member country. The Board | 


would be grouped and rep- 
resented collectively. But 
|each member State could 
|appoint a permanent dele- 
gate to the Union. 

i 


| would elect one Governor : 
/and Assistants. 
| utive Committee as in Amer- | 
| ican Plan. | 


Same Exec- | 


| | 
| 





| Exclusively clearing oper- 


'ting international banking 
| organizations. 


the Bancor in terms of Gold. 
|Supervision of changes in 
| the value of individual cur- 
|rencies in terms of Bancor. 

Proportionate reduction of 


| quotas of all members if and | 


when necéssary. 


members and recommenda- 
| tions of measures tending to 
correct continuous debit and 
/ecredit balances. 

Collection of all necessary 
statistical information. 


in the) 


Adverse trade balances 
would be settled by drawing 
upon the total Bancor Assets 
and subsequent transfer to 
the credit of the account of 
the surplus country. 

Should, however, a mem- 
ber’s debit balance become 
equal to half or more of its 
quota, the Board would rec- 
ommend appropriate inter- 
nal measures affecting the 
country’s domestic economy. 
It could, for instance, re- 
quest a reduction in the 
value of the member’s cur- 
rency or the control of Capi- 
tal exports or even the sur- 
render of Gold and other 
| reserves. 

The Board would make 
recommendations and use its 
influence to correct the sit- 
uation. 

Interest would be charged 
on debit balances. 





| 


Advice and Counsel to | 


Who Will Be Blamed 


For Serious Shortage : 


Of Crude Oil? 


Let me tell you just one reason why nothing but an over-all 
price raise for crude oil will increase production and reserves ma- 
terially. Take my case as an example:—I am one of the 18,000 smaller 


fellows in the crude oil business. 


of my investments must carry itself. 


Not caring to go broke, this part 
I do not intend to lose money 


in oil and draw on funds or equities in other lines of business. 


I therefore limit new invest-© 


iments in oil to *0% of net profit 
received from producing proper- 
ties. An over-all crude price on a 
par with other commodities would 
enable me (and there are thou- 
sands of others) to increase specu- 
lative development. 


I am sure that a subsidy or! 


bonus for production from new 


| devolpment would not interest me 
|as I might drill 10 or 15 wild-cats 


or near wild-cats and all dry 
holes. Then what inducement is 
there to continue speculation? 


|.E., only a percentage of my net 
‘profit from oil income which is 


derived from present production, 


‘and at present crude oil prices 


(58% of parity) it would not be 
prudent to drill more wells, even 
on acreage that is partly proven. 

As further illustration: I have 
an interest in 186 acres in Rice 
County, Kansas, on which there 
are two rather small producing 
wells (200 bbls. daily potential). 
As these wells are at one end of 


| the 186 acres there is no assurance 


that new holes drilled would be 
wet, so further drilling will not 
be done until such time as income 
from my present over-all produc- 
tion warrants the gamble and 
supplies funds for the venture. 
A subsidy would not supply funds 
to a prudent operator who knows 
his business. 

I was advised only last month 


that a former associate of mine in 
Wichita, Kansas, has just finished 
spending all his available funds 
by drilling 15 dry holes consecu- 
tively—not one of them  pro- 


| About the same banking | ducers! A subsidy for new pro- 
_ations in settlement of inter- | and clearing operations and | duction would not have helped 
national balances, leaving all|same powers as under the him and the only thing that might 


and Government securities banking operations to exist- | American Plan. 


| The Fund would be auth- 


| tempt him to gamble some more 


‘orized to buy and sell cur-| is a price for crude oil that would 


| countries, but could not nor- | 
| mally hold these currencies 


| beyond 60 days after pur- 
chase. 


| 
| 





Without special permis- 
sion, no country could be a 
|net purchaser (above sub- 
scribed quota) of foreign ex- 
change from the Fund ex- 
cept for meeting adverse 
balances, and not so long as 
its independent holdings of 
Gold and Foreign Exchange, 
private as well as official 
holdings, exceed its initial 
quota. 

Net sales of Foreign Ex- 
change to a member could 
not exceed 50% of his quota 
during first year, and the 
cumulative net sales could 
not exceed 100%, 150% or 
200% of the quota during 
the first two, three and four 
years. Any purchase in ex- 
cess of these limits would be 
subject to a special vote and 
the Board would require 
Similar internal corrective 
measures, as under the 
American and British Plans. 

Interest would be charged 








on debit balances. 





| 170.4% 





Fixation of the value of|rencies of non-member |leave him a surplus from his 


producing properties, such as is 
my method. Cost of leases has 
gone way up, besides labor and 
material—when one can get it. 
(Wages alone have gone up over 
since 1926, normal price 
year average.) 

As I look at the situation— 
“Holding the Line” does not mean 
“Submerging the Line” by grossly 
deflated crude oil price, and that 
is what has been going on in the 
line of vital oil for the past two 
years.—B. T. Cole, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





Byrd Urges Trial 
For Sales Tax 


Senator Byrd (Dem., Va.) pro- 
posed on Aug. 11 a two-year trial 
of a sales tax. 


Announcing that the Committee 
on Reduction of Non-Essential 
Expenditures would begin hear- 
ings about Sept. 1 on Army and 
Navy outlays, Mr. Byrd told re- 
porters that he and other mem- 
bers are interested in both cutting 
expenses and raising additional 
taxes. 


In reporting this, Associated 
Press Washington accounts also 
said: 

As a member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Byrd previously 
has proposed a retail sales tax, a 
move that has been opposed by 
the Treasury. He said today he 
believes such revenue sources 
ought to be tapped at least on an 
experimental basis. 


“If a sales tax is adopted, it 
ought to be on a two-year basis, 
and when the need of revenue is 
not as great as it is now, it could 
be repealed,” he said. He added 
that a trial might convince even 
Treasury officials. 

Mr. Byrd said the committee on 
non-essential expenditures could 
look first into personnel. problems 
in the Federal Government in an 
effort to cite specific instances 





where a reduction can be made in 
the number of employes. 


“We have already recommended 
a 300,000 cut in personnel, but we 
want to develop specific cases 
where this cut can be made,” he 
, Said. He added that if an an- 
‘nounced reduction of 105,000 in 
the number of War Department 
employes is carried out “it will be 
very encouraging.” 

Beyond that, however, he said 
the committee desires to have a 
full explanation by the War and 
Navy Departments of the amount 
of funds they have obligated’ by 
contract from a total of $203,000,- 
000,000 he said was appropriated 
but unspent on last July 1. 

“The time has come when there 
ought to be more efficiency in the’ 
departments,” the Virginian said. 
“There was sorhe excuse in the 
past for confusion because they 
were building so rapidly, but they 
should be better organized now.” 
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A Moratorium For Non-Essential 
Activities In Wartime 


(Continued from first page) 


2. In certain cases, the disposal 
of subsidiary utility companies in 
holding company systems; 

3. The disposal of other busi- 
ness interests which are found by 
the SEC not to be reasonably in- 
cidental, or economically neces- 
sury or appropriate, to the opera- 
tions of the “integrated” public 
utility system; 

4. The simplification of the 
corporate structures of subsidi- 
aries of the holding company 
system; : 

5. The redistribution of voting 
power among security holders 
where the voting power is found 
to be unfairly or inequitably dis- 
tributed; 

6. The termination of the ex- 
istence of companies in cases 
where their continued existence 
complicates the structure of the 
holding company system; and 

7. The elimination of all but 
three tiers of corporations where 
more than one intermediate com- 
pany exists between the top hold- 
ing company and an operating 
company in the holding company 
system. 

It will be apparent that a sus- 
pension, for the duration, of these 
activities, which require violent 
changes in system holdings, the 
disposal of properties and inter- 
ests, and the readjustment of the 
rights of security holders, will in 
no way interfere with the effec- 
tive regulation of utility holding 
companies. Yet, these are thin;¢; 
which cannot be done under ex- 
isting conditions without loss to 
investors, confusion and waste of 
time to utilities, and hampering 
«f the war effort. They definitely 
need not be done now, in the 
midst of a national crisis. 

Furthermore, the SEC already 
has issued many far-reaching or- 
ders, which so far have not been 
complied with through lack of 
time, and many important pro- 
ceedings have been instituted, 
which are now pending, all un- 
der the four sub-sections of Sec- 
tion 11 in question. Although pro- 
vision is made in the Act for an 
extension of an additional year, 
if the SEC finds it necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest, 
or for the protection of investors 
or consumers, the Act’s primary 
requirement is that any order is- 
sued by the Commission in con- 
nection with integration activi- 
ties ‘shall be complied with with- 
in one year from the date of such 
order.” Obviously, then, if sus- 
pension of activities under the 
first four sub-sections of Section 
11 is desirable, it would be equally 
as desirable to have it cover ex- 
isting orders which have not been 
carried out, and _ proceedings 
which so far have not resulted in 
the issuance of formal Commis- 
sion orders. 

In addition to SEC activities, 
the Federal Power Commission, 
acting under the authority granted 
by Title II of the Act, has pre- 
scribed a Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for use of all public utili- 
ties under its jurisdiction. In 
effect, this System requires af- 
fected utilities: 

1. To reclassify their electric 
plant acounts as they stood on 
January 1, 1937, so as to reflect 
the original cost of the utilities’ 
properties; and 

2. To account current transac- 
tion arising after January 1, 1937, 
as required by the Uniform Sys- 
tem. 

The requirement that current 
accounts shall be kept in ac- 
cordance with the FPC’s pre- 
scribed system generally has been 
regarded as regulatory in char- 
acter, but reclassification of 
property accounts to reflect orig- 
inal cost savors more of reform 
than of regulation. Compliance 


with this requirement, moreover, 
necessitates the investigation, 


'study and review of all books, 


| 


| 





‘vouchers and records of existing 


companies and their predecessors 
in title, going back to the earliest 
days when individual units of 
property were constructed. These 
studies and investigations require 
the expenditure of enormous sums 
in money, and the waste of time 
and effort that might better be di- 
1ected in the present emergency 
to the war effort. 


In fact, the amount of time and 
effort required of public utilities in 
complying with SEC and FPC or- 
ders and directives is staggering. 
Based on the experience of rep- 
resentative companies, developed 
in a study made for Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, it is estimated that 
the electric power and light utili- 
ties, alone, subject to the juris- 
diction of the SEC and FPC, have 
devoted, between Pearl Harbor 
and the close of 1942, all the time 
and energy of enough employees 
to render electric service to a city 
of more than a million people. 
Applying this experience of 12% 
months to the 20 months ended 
August 7, 1943, reveals that close 
to 5,000 employees of privately 
owned electric utilities have spent 
an estimated 9,725,000 man-hours, 
at the minimum, in preparing data 
and furnishing answers for in- 
tegration proceedings, original 
cost studies, and similar inquiries 
initiated by these two Federal 
bureaus. In passing, it might be 
noted that it takes only 13,000 
man-hours to build a Liberator 
B-24 bomber. 


Integration procedings and 
preparation for them, instituted 
by the SEC under Section 11 of 
the Act, have consumed an esti- 
mated 1,725,400 man-hours, or at 
the rate of more than 86,000 a 
month. Original cost studies ini- 
tiated by the FPC have required 
7,058,800 man-hours of work, or an 
average of nearly 353,000 a month. 
And other actions instituted by 
one or the other of these Com- 
missions have necessitated 941,- 
100 man-hours of work, or at the 
rate of more than 47,000 a month. 
These figures, moreover, repre- 
sent only the actual time of em- 
ployees engaged in carrying out 
the studies, digging out the statis- 
tics, and compiling and preparing 
data for presentation. They re- 
flect little, if any, time devoted 
to this work by executives and 
supervising officials, nor do they 
include the time of commission 
personnel consumed by these ac- 
tivities. 

The hardships inflicted on elec- 
tric utilities by the diversion of 
this huge total of man-hours to 
non-productive work will be ap- 
parent when the demands being 
made upon them are considered. 
During the 12 months ended June 
30, 1943, all electric systems con- 
tributing to the public supply of 
power for distribution to consum- 
ers produced 200,858,051,000 kw- 
hrs of electricity, or 63.8% more 
than was generated in the 12 
months ended with June, 1939, 
practically the last full 12 months 
of peace throughout the world. 
Moreover, they produced this 
volume of current with propor- 
tionately less generating equip- 
ment, since the installed generat- 
ing capacity of these systems was 
only 21.2% greater at the end 
of June, 1943, than it was four 
years earlier. Then, too, the de- 
mands made upon these electric 
systems in the June, 1943, year 
by large industrial consumers, 
mostly engaged in essential war 
production, were 105% greater 
than in the June, 1939, year. And 
to make the job all the harder, 





these electric systems had 42,760 
or 17.8% fewer employees on 


June 30, 1943, than they had four 
years earlier. 

The tremendous burden im- 
posed on these electric systems by 
having more than 2%% of their 
employees forced to devote their 
full time to digging up data for 
Federal agencies, particularly 


when that information in no way | 


furthered the war efort, should be 
apparent. If for no other reason 
than conservation of manpower, 
Congress immediately should 


adopt legislation to suspend the} 
non-essential activities of the SEC | 


and the FPC for the duration, or 
until such time as conditions more 
nearly approach normal. 


In addition to the drain on war- | 
depleted utility manpower, there | 


is another reason why Congress 
should grant privately owned 
electric and gas utilities the re- 
lief a moratorium on these phases 
of commission activity would pro- 
vide. “Rapid compliance” with the 
“death sentence” of the Holding 
Company Act, for which the SEC 
now is pressing, will force the sale 
by holding companies of operat- 
:ng subsidiary equities not only 
in a disturbed security market, 
but during a period when earn- 
ings are threatened by vastly in- 
creased Federal taxes. The prices 
realized for these equities, more- 
over, will not be determined on 
the basis of actual value, but be- 
cause holding companies must 
sell under governmental compul- 
sion, while security underwriters 
and investors are under no man- 
date of government to buy. 
According to Standard & Poor’s 








common stocks reached an index 
value high point of 120 in the 
1925-1926 period, well before the 
boom market in stocks had car- 
ried their prices to fantastic lev- 
els. These same stocks, however, 
reached an index low of 82 in 
i932, while their index value on 
July 28, 1943, was 88.8, or only 
8.3% above the level reached at 
the bottom of the depression. Fur- 
thermore, the Dow-Jones index 
for utility common stocks showed 
a 1942 low which was 60% be- 
neath that of 1932, while the aver- 
age high price in 1942 of all op- 
erating utility common _ stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was but 50% of the aver- 
oge high price reached in 1932. 
Commenting on the injury that 
would be inflicted upon investors 
by the forced sale of portfolio se- 
curities by holding companies un- 
der present conditions, Leo T. 
Crowley, not only Chairman of 
the Board of Standard Gas & 
Electric Company, but Alien 
Property Custodian, Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and recently made 
head of the Office of Economic 
Warfare, said in early May, 1942: 
“Certainly it is not in the in- 
terest of any security holders to 
dispose of assets of the company 
at sacrificial prices prevailing un- 
der extremely abnormal condi- 
tions. The ‘death sentence’ clause 
is being enforced by the SEC at a 
time when the utility earnings are 
being depressed by declining 
selling prices, rising costs, and 
high war taxes. Certainly the 





curities overwhelmingly offsets 
«ny possible harm to the public 
interest due to deferring the 
‘death sentence’ clause.” 

The Federal Government al- 
ready has shown a willingness to 
protect foreign investors, faced 
with similar market conditions. 
Two years ago, when the British 
Government was confronted with 
the problem of paying for war 
materials and supplies bought in 
this country before passage of the 
lend-lease act, it was proposed 
that  British-held securities of 
American corporations be sold in 
this country to provide the neces- 
sary funds. Market values, how- 
ever, had been depressed by the 
war and any forced sale of these 
holdings offered the prospect of 
substantial loss. The solution to 
this problem was described in 
tie “New York Times” of July 14, 
1941: 

“Negotiations are in progress, 
according to recent Washington 
reports, whereby the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation would 
create a huge pool of capital to 
make loans against British hold- 
ings, thereby keeping such invest- 
ments from forced liquidation, 
preserving market values and 
providing an opportunity for the 
British either to reclaim the as- 
sets behind the loans after the 
war or market them at what Jesse 
Jones, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, has termed ‘fair value’ prices.” 

A moratorium for SEC “death 
sentence” activities, obviously, 
would solve not only this prob- 
lem of forced sale of operating 





published data, operating utility 





Summary of the American, British and Canadian Currency 


harm to the owners of utility se- 


(Continued from page 697) 





Credit 
Balances 


The American Plan 


Should the Fund’s hold- | 


ings of any currency drop 
below 15% of that country’s 
quota, a report will be es- 
tablished, showing the causes 
of the depletion and making 
suitable recommendations 
(sale to the Fund of excess 
foreign exchange and gold, 
reduction of foreign bal- 
ances by its nationals, etc.). 

Should the drain of a cur- 
rency persist and the Fund’s 
holdings be threatened with 
exhaustion, the Fund would 
apportion its remaining sup- 
plies among members by 
some equitable method of 
distribution. No interest 
would be charged on credit 
balances. 


The British Plan 
Should a member’s bal- 
ance exceed half its quota, 
over one year, the Board 
would suggest one or all of 
the following 
measures: 
Measures for the expan- 
sion of domestic credit and 
demand; appreciation of its 
local currency in terms of 
Bancor or, alternatively, an 
increase in money rates or 


and suppression of export 
premiums; international de- 
velopment loans. 

A member can obtain a 
credit balance by depositing 
Gold with the Clearing 
Union, but cannot demand 
Gold from the Union. The 
Board is empowered, how- 
ever, to distribute Gold to 
a member possessing a 
credit balance in excess of 
a specified proportion of its 
quota. 

Creditor countries would 
have to pay interest on their 
Bancor balances. 


corrective | 


earnings; reduction of tariffs | 


utility-stocks at below their “fair 


—. 


Plans 








The Canadian Plan 


| Upon request, a member 
would have to sell to the 
Fund against its local cur- 
i'rency or for foreign ex- 
change all free Gold or For- 
eign Exchange it acquired in 
excess of the amount held 
when joining the Fund. Pe- 
riodic reports would have to 
be submitted. Should the 
Fund’s operations result in 
net sales of a particular cur- 
rency, up to 75% of the 
quota, a program of capital 
investment in cooperation 
with such international in- 
vestment agency as may ex- 
ist would be worked out to 
increase the supply of that 
currency. Should the level 
'reach 85%, a report similar 
_to the one foreseen in the 
_American plan would be 
|rendered and the Fund 
| would proceed to ration the 
scarce currency and recon- 
|sider the exchange rate 
| structure. 

| No interest would be 
‘charged on credit balances. 


——» 








Blocked 
War Balances 


The Fund would have 
power to buy from member 
countries abnormal war bal- 
ances held in other coun- 
tries, provided the seller 
agrees to purchase 40% of 
these balances at the rate of 
2% per year, within 23 
years. 

The country in which the 
abnormal balances are held 
would agree to transfer them 
to the Fund and to repur- 
chase from the Fund 40% of 
them at the rate of 2% a 
year, within 23 years. The 
Fund could dispose of part 
or all such war balances af- 
ter the 23-year period, or 
sooner, under certain condi- 
tions. 


No definite proposal, but 
it is suggested that some 
provision will have to be 
made during a certain tran- 
sitional period for convert- 
ing blocked war balances 
into Bancor, without undue 
ee to the debtor coun- 
ry. 


During first two years of 
operation, the Fund would 
have the right to buy (up to 
a limit of 5% of the quotas 
of all member countries) 
war balances held by mem- 
bers in other member coun- 
tries, for the national cur- 
rency of the selling country 
or for foreign exchange 
needed to meet current ac- 
count deficits in such coun- 
try’s balance of international 
payments. After two years 
the Governing Board would 
submit a plan for gradual 
further liquidation of war 
balances and other financial 
indebtedness of similar char- 
acter. 





Exchange 
Restrictions 


Capital 
Movements 





Restrictions on 
movements would be re- 
tained, but restrictions on 
foreign exchange dealings 
concerning current trade re- 
quirements would be prog- 
ressively removed. 


capital 


Maintenance, or removal 
of exchange restrictions are 
optional. 

The maintenance of a lim- 
ited control over capital 
movements is suggested. 





Members with net debit 
balances up to 25% of their 
quota would be required to 
exert control over outward 
capital movements. Removal 
of exchange restrictions 
urged, whenever conditions 
permit. 








~~. 
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value” prices, but, in addition, 
partially would cure the evil of 
wasted utility manpower. 


Still another reason why Con- 
gress should suspend enforcement 
of the “death sentence” for the 
duration is that the high Federal 


taxes imposed on privately owned | 
utilities, but from which publicly 


owned utilities are exempted, are 
forcing electric utilities into the 
cwnership of their served muni- 
cipalities. Total taxes paid by 
privately owned electric utilities, 
alone, in 1942 were equivalent to 
24% of their operating revenues, 
with Federal taxes accounting for 
64% of all governmental exac- 
-tions. Municipally owned electric 
utlities, however, paid no Federal 


| “Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


Not much going on these days.... A dull, uninteresting market 
| which is waiting for the September deal or some other major news 
| to move out of its rut.... Reaction is just about over, temporarily, 
at least. ... Important rally hasn’t gotten under way and may not 
until the next financing is completed and we have denial or con- 
firmation of disturbing rumors about possible slow selling. ... The 
commercial banks generally are on the sidelines. . . . Insurance 
companies have just about finished their liquidation of tax-exempts 
and between now and September 9, the rest of their selling should 
be tied up in a bundle and put away on the shelf. ... Which will 
be a welcome relief to all who own exempts and a last warning signal 
to jump aboard to all who are waiting to buy more. ... But that’s 
in the future and deserves a story by itself. ... As of this week, 


the prime news is “market quiet, best policy for you is to follow 
4S 


Incidentally, it is a fact that the big insurance companies have 








taxes, few if any State taxes and_/| 
often but token local taxes. | 

One instance will serve to show 
the advantage to municipally | 
owned electric utilities arising | 
from Federal tax emption. Dur-| 
ing 1942 the Federal taxes paid| 
by The Montana Power Company | 
were 117.8% higher than those) 
paid in 1941, while operating rev-_| 
enues increased only 19.3%. As 
a result, its 1942 net income,| 


te-282. . es 
two years.... 


their operations by the time the 
for offering in September... . 


been selling exempts and thus have contributed to the sloppy 
| market in the favored long-term tax-exempts recently... . 
is a few large companies were fairly active on the liquidation 
side throughout the decline in the long-term exempt issues and 
especially, throughout the drop in the 254s of 1965-60 from 112.30 
But this type of selling has been going on for almost 
It must be near its end by now and according to 
reliable reports, it is definitely being finished. . .. Chances are 
the insurance firms most involved in this activity will complete 


Story 


new “basket” of issues is ready 


And that will mean one tremendous weight will be off the 


available for dividends on pre- exempt market—particularly off the last four issues—for good... . 


ferred and common stocks, was| 





6.2% below that of the preceding | 
year. In comparison, the operat- World conditions already have af- | 
ing revenues of Seattle’s munici- | fected the financial markets and | 
pally owned electric system in| price levels; the continuation of | 
1942 were 18.4% above those of| war and_ preparedness activities | 
1941, but mainly because it|of the Federal Government, if| 
paid no Federal taxes, its| past experience counts, will fur-| 
1942 net income was more than’ ther affect such markets and price | 
167% higher than in 1941. Be-/| levels; the immediate future of its 
cause municipally owned utilities | effect upon factors entering into | 
can “save” the amount privately | rate-money by order is highly un- 


June 7, 1943, the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission said: 
“* * * the Commission deems it 
inadvisable to institute formal in- 
vestigations into the reasonable- 
ness of existing rates which ap- 
pear to the producing increased 


|earnings as the result of an arti- 


ficial economic situation created 





owned utilities contribute to sup-| 
port of the Federal Government, | 
communities and districts now) 


certain.” 
In early January 1942, the 
Massachusetts Public Utilities 


| by war conditions.” 

And, finally, approximately a 
| month ago, the South Carolina 
Public Service Commission asked 


constitute practically the only| Commission, in dismissing a pe-/| the Federal Power Commission to 


buyers for electric utilities forced 
on the market by the “death sen- 
tence.” And for this reason, en-| 
forcement of the “death sentence” | 
in the present emergency is, in| 
effect, driving privately owned) 
utilities into public ownership. 

Certainly, precedents are not) 
lacking for congressional relief of | 
segments of the population threat- | 
ened with loss during an emer- | 
gency. During early depression | 
vears, many of our farmers, who} 


had mortgaged their lands, were} 
faced with wholesale foreclosure | 
and loss of their properties, be- 
cause “fair value” prices no 
longer existed. So, through adop- 
tion of the Farm Moratorium Act 
in 1935, Congress came to their 
rescue. In a similar manner, 
through passage of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation Act in 
the same year, it afforded relief to 
the owners of mortgaged homes. 
And, through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act of 1935, 
business in general was given re- 
lief. 

Already many of our state pub- 
lic service commissions voluntari- 
ly have instituted what, in effect, 
are moratoria for the duration on 
matters affecting rates and other 
regulatory activities. One of them 
even has asked the Federal Power 
Commission to discontinue one of 
its proceedings until after the 
close of the war emergency. In 
addition, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by 
implication, and the Attorney 
General of the United States, di- 
rectly, have indicated that “regu- 
lation as usual” of common car- 
riers is “out” for the duration. 
These will be discussed in chrono- 
logical order. 

On June 4, 1940, the New Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners said, in part, in suspend- 
ing final action and decision in a 
proceeding to determine the just- 
ness and reasonableness of rates 
charged by the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company: 

“The Board has taken the in- 
dicated course, because it is ap- 
parent that any conclusion 
reached now by the Board as to 
value of property, operating ex- 
penses and rate of return can 
have no assured stability for any 
reasonable period in the future. 





phone rates charged by New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, said, in part: 

“In our nation’s present crisis, 
the company is commendably and 


the common endeavor. * * * It 
would not be in the public inter- 
est to intervene at this time.” 


In a report by the American Bar 
Association’s Special Committee 
on the Effect of National Defense 
Laws and Regulations on Public 
Utilities, which was signed by 
Clyde B. Aitchison of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
among others, and was presented 
to the Annual Convention in Aug- 
ust, 1942, appears the following: 


“It is axiomatic that the sys- 
tems of regulation of common 
earriers which have been devised 
by Congress and the States have 
been primarily conceived for 
normal times of peace and to ap- 
ply under conditions of normal 
competition between carriers and 
between shippers. Many features 
of regulation which are entirely 
sound in times of peace become 
obstructive to efforts to the na- 
tional defense if enforced too 
rigidly in times of war. * * * 
Regulatory machinery, in time of 
war, has to be geared to the 
tempo of the war effort.” 

A news report in the 
York Times” of November 13, 
1942, credits Attorney General 
Francis Biddle as saying that the 
Department of Justice has no in- 
iention of instituting any proceed- 
ings against common carriers, 
“which will impede or obstruct 
the war effort.” And he con- 
tinued: 

“In order to dispel whatever 
misconception may exist, I should 
iike to state simply that no in- 
vestigation into or disturbance of 
the existing normal and estab- 
lished activities of carrier rate 
bureaus and conferences is con- 
templated by the department. I 
feel that any such program at 
this time would unduly diffuse 
the activities and energy of the 
carriers and hence unnecessarily 
burden them.” 

In a Statement of Policy on its 
attitude toward utility earnings 
curing the emergency, adopted 


“New 


‘tition for investigation of tele-| discontinue, for the duration, a 


| proceeding instituted by it de- 
| signed to give the FPC jurisdiction 
|over the Portman Shoals develop- 
ment of the Duke Power Company. 
Stating that the South Carolina 





|capably serving in a capacity in| Commission desired to be made a 


party to the proceeding, and not- 
ing that depletion of its engineer- 
ing staff and other personnel, as 
well as those of the utility, would 
make it difficult to proceed with 
the case at that time, Chairman 
James W. Wolfe of the State Com- 
mission, said in a letter to the 
FPC: 

“We can see no relationship be- 
tween such proceedings and the 
national war effort. ... Our 
vpinion is that to carry this matter 
to its ultimate conclusion during 
our national emergency will be 
en irretrievable waste of man- 
power, transportation and other 
essentials that should be devoted 
to the war effort. The Portman 
Shoals plant has been operating 
for almost half a century, and 
even if it were licensed immedi- 
ately, without contest, we can see 
no change in conditions that 
would follow except the few dol- 
lars license fees that would be 
paid.” 

It is hoped that our Senators 
and Representatives will recog- 
nize that studies, investigations 
and proceedings instituted by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which consume nearly 
half a million man-hours of work 
a month by the war-depleted 
staffs of privately owned utilities 
without making any real con- 
tribution to the war effort, should 
be sidetracked until more serious 
business is settled. As President 
Roosevelt said in his radio address 
of July 29, “The all-important 
thing, the all-important thing 
now, is to get on with the war— 
and to win it.” 





“The Chronicle” invites com- 
ments on the views expressed 
above by Mr. Abrams, or on any 
related phases of the subject un- 
der discussion. Comments should 
be addressed to Editor, Com- 
mefcial and Financial Chronicle, 
25 Spruce Street, New York. 











You don’t need any elaborate explanations to come to the obvious 
conclusion. ... 


THE 34s 


Morgenthau has now announced that holders of the 3%s 
of 1945/43, called for redemption October 15, are to be given an ex- 
change offer. .. . Confirming the market’s hint during recent weeks 
that these would get this exchange privilege, for the bonds have been 
way up in the last few months. ... And regular cash payment just 
simply wouldn’t have justified a premium of 100.19-100.21 directly 
before a redemption. . . . Also Morgenthau has disclosed the bonds 
will remain outstanding until next month, for they’re to be exchanged 
shortly after the close of the third war loan drive. ... A good coupon 
for a few weeks, incidentally... . 

It’s a pity Morgethau waited uatil this last minute to exchange 
these. .. . Actually, he missed his market. . . . The deal should have 
been handled in July or during the first week of August. ... He’s 
making it unnecessarily difficult by delaying action. .. . 

One interesting angle about the exchange offer is that com- 
mercial banks owning the 3s are to get a par-for-par exchange into 
the new 2s of 1953/51, coming out in September... . If allotments of 
these to banks are on a percentage basis, the par-for-par exchange 
may be of more-than-ordinary value. ... Holders other than com- 
mercial banks may exchange the 3s into 2s or 2%s—but they could 
get as many of these as they want anyway.... 

But there’s another angle to this story about the 3%s, which is 
of more interest to more people. . And that is, the effect this 
elimination of a popular tax-exempt issue will have on the long-term 
exempts. ... 

To begin with, here’s the data on distribution of this bond among 
investors: 


There are $1,401,000,000 314s outstanding. .. . 

Of this total, $619,000,000 represents holdings by commercial 
banks. ... 

$46,000,000 rests in the portfolios of savings banks... . 

$56,000,000 belongs to insurance companies in the life insur- 


ance end of the business and $34,000,000 to fire and other con- 
cerns. ... 


$179,000,000 of the issue is in the Federal Reserve System’s 
investment portfolio. ... 
$466,000,000 is in the portfolios of “all others.” ... 
To put it briefly, then, at least $1,000,000,000 of the 3%s may be 
traced to the portfolios of those investors interested in tax-exemp- 
tion—the $619,000,000 plus the $466,000,000 classifications. .. . 


And to go on from that point, it is logical to expect that at least 
20% of this money will find its way back to tax-exempt bonds shortly 
after the 3\%s are paid off... . 


And to finish the argument, that means at least $260,000,000 may 
be seeking long-term tax-exempt bonds later this fall... . 


Just another point to bring out this writer’s belief that the long- 
term tax-exempt issues will be selling above today’s levels by the 
year-end. .. 


Maybe you’d better watch those 2%4s at their current price of 
slightly above 112. . And while staying close to the sidelines 
is the wisest policy at the moment, there may be a day soon when 
purchase of these bonds is indicated... . 


THE SEPTEMBER DEAL 


Said one dealer: 


“There'll be plenty of 2%s and 2s around come the third war 
loan. You'll be able to pick up all you want.” 


Said another: 


“While the $15,000,000,000 goal may be reached, it'll be hard 
pulling and the Treasury’s men will have to go out and work 
hard on this one.” 


Said a third: 


“Morgenthau may have been regretting his decision when 
he remarked a few weeks ago that if the third war lean didn’t 
go well, there’d be a fourth loan in December. That, to me, was 
a tip-off on the Treasury’s apprehensions.” 


Said a fourth: 
“He may get the cash he wants but I’ll wager he doesn’t get 
it from the people he wants it from. In short, I expect the insurance 


companies, corporations, etc., again will have to step in and hold up 
the subscription totals.” 


The quotations tell the story. ... There’s a lot of talk around > 
about the coming September financing and a considerable portion 
of it is discouraging. ... Not the goal but the high goal plus the 
barrier raised against bank subscriptions may be blamed. ... In 
addition, experts are bothered about the coincidence of the September 
15 income tax filing date and payment with the drive. ... Are dis- 
turbed about the effect the opening of tax conversations in Congress 
on September 8 will have on the success of the campaign... . Are 
looking forward with some fear to the possible let-down in en- 
thusiasm among individuals because of the psychology of “the war 
will end soon.” ... 

Whatever the specific factor, the reports are about. ... This is 
a confirmation of the first story on this development two weeks ago, 
printed here. ... And while you may take for granted that the goal 
will be achieved—by artificial pressure if by no other force—the 
“hard pull” is likely to have an adverse effect on the price level for 
a while. ... 


To put it another way, it may be wise for you to hold off 
on doing anything until you see how the September deal is go- 
ing. ... Then you can step in and buy your tax exempts or 
some new 2s or 24s.... 

As for the bank offering, to follow the public war loan drive, 
that’s the one to watch for quick profit. ... Assuming the banks are 
offered 2s due 1953-51, and assuming the public already has bought 
these on a large scale, we may anticipate a premium of % point ~ 
or so shortly after the bank books close. ... 

Watch your 2s of 1955-51, now selling at 100.15, for a clue to 
market trend on this pending issue.... 
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Post-War Exchange Stabilization Reviewed 


(Continued from page 696) 


| amount of yearly gold being pro- 
portioned to maturity. On a 15- 
year bond the amortization fund 
would apparently accumulate at 


| 


Thursday, August 19, 1943 
|closely to what we, and.a few 
other countries with goods to sell, 


ier countries wit cr Charts Progress Of 
jt an ries the obiiet Sataee im | Private industry in 


rates and our “external” currency.| ately shutting out, as we did in the rate of about 3% of the face | helping Euronean reconstruction. 
Thus whether “internal” domi-| the 20’s, foreign goods offered us| yalue each year. Lending to any| jn order to make the poteritial 
nates “external,” or vice versa, de-| for nothing, or, to be quite accu-' country cannot be “in excess Of | ysefulness of the bank clearer 


pends upon the point of view, and/| rate, offered us for dollar pay- | 20% of IRB’s capital plus ‘perma- | however, let us give it the bene- 


| = 
New York Gity 

The importance of private in- 
| dustry to the welfare and progress 


Mr. Drucker, in speaking from | ments which the sellers were most | nent deposits.’” There appears | 


an essentially British point of) 
view, is likely to confuse Ameri-| 
can readers. 

The situation, when carefully | 
examined, is, in fact, not one of, 
habitual “subordination” of one} 
side to the other at all but just) 
another case of economic balance | 
where a change on either side can 
initiate and cause the other side 
to tip and “subordination” can, in 
consequence, run in either direc- 
tion. 

There is a final possibility that 
what the “Economist” calls the 
“onus of securing desired changes 
in international payments” may 
have been shifted by the Keynes 
plan from the debtor nations 
which, in a way, he represents, to 
the creditor nations who can bet- 
ter afford the burden. This might 
pe all right as a temporary matter 
until the gold standard is rees- 
tablished but should not be over- 
looked by the creditors as a pos- 
sibility in their appraisal of the 
plan. 

American Interests 

Two major American interests 
in these plans are:—1l. How much 
ought we be willing to contribute, 
through this and other programs, 
toward giving hope and aid to 
war-torn Europe and Asia? 2. 
How far should we be willing, in 
ihe post war world, when it 
comes our turn to deflate through 
accepting foreign imports, to let 
competitive foreign goods come 
in, instead of, as in the past, rais- 
ing tariffs, depreciating the dol- 
lar, and so on. 

On the first question, if we are | 
willing, as we seem to be, to go 





no other restrictions on amounts 
| that may be lent. 


eager to return at once as interest 
upon their debts to us. 


Have we learned our lesson as| 7 ending is confined to members | 


to tariffs? — If ae, and os is |and must be authorized by a two- 
no convincing Si Swill “ ord thirds vote, the borrower being ex- 
gle coe ahrtae tiealt sa belo cluded from voting. The borrower 
sheeed while getting - something! Mey 9% Te-lend At Jess than 2 2% 


. ve advance in interest rate. Short- 
tangible and non-competitive for | form lending is limited to redis- 


ourselves. : : ; 
|counting, with collateral required 

If we have learned our lesson | |. : ; 
even the Keynes plan, if properly | en Se ee goon — 
modified, should do us no harm. | 


| fit;of all doubts and suppose that 
|the IRB dollar, at its fixed price 
in gold, 
member countries just as member 
countries are required to accept 
bancor, at the gold price fixed, 
under the Keynes plan. Then, 
when an American exporter drew 
on. his foreign customer and the 
customer handed the draft to his 
foreign bank and the foreign bank 
borrowed the (negotiable) IRB 
dollars, with the draft as collater- 


is made acceptable by | 


lof New York City is indicated in 
|'a survey of workers, covered 
|under the Unemployment Insur- 
;anee laws, compiled by the Com- 
| merce and Industry Association of 
iNew York. 

A graphic chart, prepared by 
the Association’s Industrial Bu- 
'reau, shows the average monthly 
| employment of covered workers 
in 1942, in all industries, totaled 
2,399,523. This, says the Associa- 


It reads, “It is not contemplated 
that either the debit or the credit 
balance of an individual country 
ought to exceed a certain max- 
imum—let us say its quota.” That 
would mean that our net sales on 
credit were never expected to ex- 
ceed 4.5 billion dollars. That ex- 
pectation, if only we refuse to 
sterilize gold and raise tariffs and 
so on, is a reasonable one, and, in 
time, our credit balance should 
work down to zero. The plan can 


| posit.”” Foreign assets are “pref- 
erable” as collateral. After two 
years, renewals are to be discour- 
aged. “Intermediate credits” are 
to be sharply scrutinized as to 
purpose, collateral, budgetary and 
currency practices, and the bor- 
rower may “be asked to regulate 
his economy” in such respects. The 
results of the scrutiny are to be 
made public for discussion a 
month in advance. Intermediate 
eredits may be used, (1) To liqui- 





certainly be improved, by incor- | 
poration of the best features of. 
the Morgenthau and the Canadian 
plans. Purchases of war mate-| 
rials, such as suggested by Mr.| 
Dewey, would be a useful adjunct, | 
cushioning deflation when it) 
came. But the Keynes plan is| 
ample to win us friends abroad | 
during the war. It would provide | 
a useful barometer of disequil- | 
ibria in world trade and a strong 
incentive toward curing them 
when they arise. If we decide on 
tariff sanity we need not rule it 
out. And no intelligent decision 
can be made on these plans until 
we do decide about our tariff pol- 
icy. That is an essential sane pre- 
liminary. 





/ance account). 
| special purchases. 


date debts owing other members 
(including debts on abnormal bal- 
(2) To finance 

(3) To stabil- 
ize exchange. In the latter case 
the funds made available shall be 
kept in the hands of the IRB and 
used in its discretion. The bor- 
rower agrees to limit use of any 


funds to the specific purpose in- | 


dicated; to forego increases of 
currency or bank credit (presum- 
ably during the life of the loan); 
also either to eliminate budgetary 
deficits altogether or else to fi- 
nance them through long-term, 
non-banking sale of bonds to pri- 
vate buyers. The interest rate on 
IRB intermediate loans must be 
'1% more than the average paid 


tion, is over 18% of the total com- 
American exporter his check, pay-.| bined populations of the next ten 
able in IRB funds, some agency | largest cities in the country. The 
/here, presumably the U. S. Treas- | advices made available on Aug. 14 
|ury, would be bound to accept this by Roy C. Elmendorf, Manager of 
check at its face value and de-|the Publicity Bureau of the Asso- 
liver U. S. legal tender dollars to| ciation, further said: 

the exporter. But where would “981,339 were employed in 
the Treasury procure the dollars? | manufacturing industries, and 1.- 
Presumably, unless gold_certifi- | 418,184 in non-manufacturing. In 
/cates could be issued against IRB; the non-manufacturing group, 
| deposits, through sale of govern-! wholesale and retail trade com- 
/ment bonds or notes to the public} bined showed an average of 
or to the banks. There are other| monthly covered employment of 
| possibilities and any attempt at) 577,818, or 24% of the total. 


| 
|comprehensive discussion leads| « y ; 
off into a maze of alternatives. Pitty: 20.4 ‘cae eee 
This, however, can be said, that,| parel and related manufacturing 
/once acceptance of IRB dollars is| trades with 314,594 employees, or 
/'made compulsory on member !/13% of the total; and full time and 
|countries, then the lending capac- | limited function wholesalers, with 
|ity of the IRB is limited only by! 126,373 workers.” 
the 10% requirement as to short/| 
|term paper and by the sinking | 
| fund requirement as to longer- Cotton Report as of Aug. 1 
|term loans, A revolving fund of A United States cotton crop for 
|medium-term loans, each requir-| 1943 of 12,558,000 bales of 500 
ing a 50% sinking fund in gold at! pounds gross weight is forecast by 
|maturity, would normally require the Crop Reporting Board of the 
|an average sinking fund on hand| United States Department of 
|of 25% so that the ultimate lend-| Agriculture, based upon informa- 
ing capacity of the IRB would | tion as of August 1. Such a pro- 
| work out to somewhere between! duction would be less than the 


al, from the IRB and sent the 














‘nto debt two or three or four jon the borrower’s own bonds in |four times (if all the loans were} 1942 crop by 266,000 bales or 2.1%, 


hundred billion dollars to win the 
war, we would seem foolish to| 


Melchior Palyi 
In the past week a sixth plan 


| the preceding ten years. 
| International clearings are 


balk at spending another twenty | has been published in the “Chron-| managed by the Board with sep- 
billions if we have to to finish the | ;cle” py Dr. Melchior Palyi of Chi-|,arate clearing balances for eac 


job and secure a sound peace. If ; 
we are wise we will not lose this 
added money because, if we de 
cide to refuse to accept repayment 
under any of the other plans we 
can still get something substan- | 
tial under that of Mr. Dewey. 


On the second question, how far 
should we be willing, under any 
plan but Mr. Dewey’s, to reverse 
our traditional Republican high 
tariff policy, and, when it comes 
our turn, accept deflation and un- 
employment and competing for- 
eign imports? For that is the 
test, and, unless we do reverse 
this policy any exports under any 
of the other plans will be given 
away by us as similar exports 
were given away after the last 
war. The size of these gifts, un- 
der the Keynes plan, could be 
punitive in amount, with no limit 
except the combined extent of 
other nations’ quotas. An intel- 
ligent choice, therefore, between 
the first four plans, on the one 
hand, and that of Representative 
Dewey on the other, logically in- 
volves a prior decision as to our 
attitude toward the admission of 
these competing foreign goods. 


Broadly speaking economists 
would defend the following gen- 
eralizations:—1. Tariffs between 
foreign countries, Canada, for in- 
stance, and the United States, are 
no more sensible from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, than tariffs be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Colorado 
or between California and 
Florida. 2. Our tariff policy, for 
the past 25 years, and in spite of 
Cordell Hull, presents a tragic ex- 
ample of the political triumph of 
jocal pressure groups over the na- 
tional interest. 3. Our _ tariff 
policy, in the past 25 years, while 
‘benefiting us but little, has done 
untold mischief abroad, to em- 


ployment, to credit, to the gold 
standard, to political stability. 4. 
An objective observer, an econ- 


omist from Mars, let us say, 
would be stunned at the spectacle 


eago. He proposes an interna- 
tional lending agency called In- 
ternational Reserve Bank. Its unit 
of accounting is a dollar contain- 
ing 1/35 of an ounce of gold of 
standard fineness. Memberships 
in the Bank are purchasable by 
each country at a cost of 5 million 
dollars of which 2.5 millions are 
to be in gold and the remainder in 
local currencies or banking 
credits. Votes are to be in ratio 
of one vote for each 5 million dol- 
lars contributed and contributions 
may be larger. Of the net earn- 
ings 75% are to be paid to mem- 
bers in proportion to their con- 
tributions and 25% to capital. 
There is some compulsion to join, 
because members, while forbidden 
to practice exchange manipula- 
tion, capital import and export 
prohibition, etc., upon other mem- 
bers, may do so on outsiders. In 


ccuntry, withdrawable on 60 days 
notice, of $500,000 in gold as a 
minimum. 50% of the minima 
and 80% of balances in excess of 
minimum are to be kept in gold, 
the rest in internationally mar- 
ketable, two-name (one a bank), 
short-term paper drawn in any 
gold standard currency. In Mr. 
Palyi’s comment it appears that 
debtors owing “abnormal bal- 
ances” can borrow to the extent 
of these balances, or, if preferred, 
the creditor can list the balances 
as part of its own “permanent 
deposit” with repayment due in 
20 year installments. 

A necessarily brief study sug- 
gests the following comments on 
the Palyi plan. 

“The monetary unit of the 
IRB,” although called a “Gold 
Dollar” and given a gold content 
of 1/35 of an ounce of standar 








event of voluntary withdrawal, 
members agree to forfeit deposits 
and they also agree, except ome 
2 two-thirds vote, to maintain the | 
gold values of their own curren- | 
cies, 

The IRB may borrow (scarce 
currencies, presumably) in 
amounts equal to the sum of its 
capital funds plus ‘permanent de- 
posits.’ Permitted methods of 
borrowing are: (1) Accepting time 
deposits of three months or less 
(presumably this means obtaining 
three months banking credits). 
(2) Issuance of short-term (3-12 
mos.) paper. (3) Issuance of 5-15 
year medium-term bonds guar- 
anteed by member countries. (4) 
Through guaranteeing medium- 
term obligations of members. In 
case of liquidation these liabilities 
shall be a prior lien on all assets 
except those segregated in the 
Clearing Fund. A gold reserve 
of 10% or more must be kept 
against all obligations maturing 
within a year, and other obliga- 
tions shall be serviced by an 
amortization fund in gold suffi- 


fineness, is not, apparently, made 
legal tender in the U.S. A. or any 
other country. Its acceptance is 
not made compulsory upon any 
country or bank. And its re- 
demption in gold is not arranged 
for. No other effective means of 
maintaining its value is provided. 
It is true that member countries 
must keep their own currencies 
stable with reference to gold—al- 
though at what ratio or how that 
ratio is fixed is not made clear— 
but they are not obliged to keep 
them stable with reference to the 
IRB dollar. The value of that 
dollar, in the international ex- 
change market, would, therefore, 
be highly problematical so that, 
while borrowers might be ex- 
pected to be eager to borrow 
under the plan, there seeems no 
sufficient inducement on lending 
countries to lend, or to accept 
payment for their exports, in irre- 
deemable IRB deposit accounts. 
The IRB, therefore, would ap- 
parently become a “lending” 
agency ony to the extent of the 
internationally salable dollars, 





cient to take care of at least 50% 





of a great creditor nation deliber- 


of the obligation on maturity, the 


gold, etc., it could deliver and its 
usefulness would be limited very 


/medium-term) and 10 times (if 
| they were all short-term) its gold 
'holdings. It could be expected, 


consequently, to become an infla- | 


| tionary force in world affairs to 
‘the extent of only something like 
| seven times its gold holdings. If 
|40 nations joined and made min- 
| imum contributions in gold, then 
|the gold holdings of the Bank 
| would be only $100,000,000 and the 
| credit it could issue would be only 
| $700,000,000, an amount which 
| seems inadequate to the purposes 
| to which these plans direct them- 


| selves. 


| Mr. Palyi, however, expects the 
'U. S. A. to contribute something 
| like 2 billions in gold as its gen- 
'erous share. In that case the 

lending power of the fund, on the 
| theories suggested, would be over 
| $14,000,000,000. That could mean 
|that we would sell goods to some- 
thing like that amount on IRB 
‘credit and the weakness of that 
'solution, as has already been in- 
dicated, is that, unless we change 
our tariff attitude, we will get 
nothing for our goods except these 
irredeemable “dollars.” Pressure 
on the debtor nations, such as 
has existed for the last 25 years, 
is provided by Mr. Palyi’s plan 
and debtors must tax and deflate 
and try to ship goods but nothing 
is done to force creditors to make 
a market for these goods. 


There can be no “stabilization” 
of a one-way movement of money, 
nor any “clearing” of a one-way 
movement of goods. Money ex- 
ists largely as a medium of ex- 
change, and no manipulation of 
money, however ingenious, can in 
the long run compensate for lack 
of actual exchange. That ex- 
change the debtor, alone, cannot 
force. 


The CHRONICLE invites 
comments on the views ex- 


| 
| 


Cist, or on any related phases 
of the subject under discussion. 
Comments should be addressed 
to. Editor, Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 


Street, New York (8), N. Y. 





pressed in this article by Mr.. 


/but 84,000 bales above average 
| production during the 10-year 
| (1932-41) period. 

| An _ all-time record United 
|States average yield of 279.4 
| pounds is now indicated. Such a 
yield would be 7 pounds above the 
| previous record yield of 272.5 
pounds produced in 1942, 

| compares with an average yield of 
' 217.0 pounds. 


| In the southern part of the Cot- 


ton Belt, estimated yields are 
generally better than last year, 
but in the more northern areas it 
appears that the unusually high 
yields of 1942 will not be reached. 
Yields well above average, how- 
ever, are indicated for all States 
excepting California and Arizona. 


Weather conditions thus far 
have been generally good for 
growth and development of the 
cotton crop. Stands are unusually 
good and the season has been 
warm, with most areas free from 
excessive moisture. 


Excessive rainfall in the East- 
ern Seaboard States during the 
first half of July increased the 
threat from weevils in that area, 


but dry hot weather during the 
last part of the month has helped 
to check the damages from this 
source. Infestation of weevils in 
all States, as reported by corre- 
spondents on August 1, is below 
that for 1942 when loss from 
weevil was about average. 

The crop is generally earlier 
than usual, being from one week 
to two weeks early in most areas. 
As the result of floods in May and 
early June, the crop in Missouri 
and in parts of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas is somewhat later than 
usual. . 

Harvesting is progressing rapid- 
ly with the census report showing 
ginnings to August 1 at 108,653 
running bales from the crop of 
1943, compared with 48,626 for 
1942 and 1,969 for 1941. 
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We Must Make Up Our Minds | 


(Continued from page 689) 


mand tariff protection on the 
ground that German manufac- 


tures competed with our own) 
products. Or if Argentina should | 


seek to pay for American automo- 
biles by sending us corn and beef, 
our farmers would demand tariff 
protection for their own American- 
grown corn and beef. In either 
case, the difficulty of securing for- 
eign exchange to settle interna- 
tional balances would tend to bar 
our products from other markets. 

(It is significant, in this .c- 
spect, that Argentina is the one 
South American country which 
has steadfastly refused to break 
off relations with the Axis. Ger- 
man manufactures and Argentine 
food products complement each | 
other and form a natural basis for 
trade, whereas we raise our tariff | 
barriers against Argentina’s ex- 
ports because they compete with 
our own. No amount of “Good 
Neighbor” sentiment is likely to} 
upset this elementary economic | 
Situation, once normal peace time | 
trade relations are resumed.) 

Unless, therefore, we find a way | 
to permit other countries to bal-| 
ance their trade with us by the) 
exchange of products, there would | 
seem to be a distinct limit to the | 
possibilities of foreign trade as | 
a means of maintaining our in-| 
dustrial activity. | 

In the period between the two} 
World Wars, the United States | 
ran the whole gamut of expel | 
ence with foreign trade. The re- 
habilitation of war-ravaged coun- 
tries plus the filling of the civil- | 
ian needs dammed up during the | 
first World War gave us a few | 
years of illusory prosperity— | 
illusory because much of it was) 
based upon our own money loaned 
to other countries which subse- | 
quently defaulted on their debts. | 
We maintained for a brief period | 
a semblance of business activity | 
by sending abroad goods we might | 
have used at home, and for which | 
eventually we were not even paid. | 

Subsequently, such trade as we | 
did was settled for in gold, with | 
the consequence that we now have | 
some 80% of the world’s gold) 
supply, which we don’t know 
what to do with. 
The policy of ‘‘autarchy,” or na- | 
tional self-suffiicency, so widely 
adopted in recent years, was the 
direct outgrowth of this situation. 
With its collateral policies of 
“blocked” currencies and ex- 
change control, it put foreign 
trade, especially in the Fascist 
countries, under the complete 
domination of the state, where it 
became a potent weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare. 

At the end of this war there 
will be the same problem of re- 
hebilitating the war torn countries 
and a tremendous reservoir of de- 
ferred demand, at home and 
abroad. This may give us a brief 
interval of relative “prosperity,” 
in which to make preparations for 
the inevitable time when foreign 
nations will run completely out 
of valuta, and must either cease 
to buy from us or pay for our 
products by sending us their own. 
If then we refuse to accept their 
products, as we did after the last 
war, our foreign trade will de- 
cline and our industrial activity 
along with it. 


Investment of American capital 
abroad might postpone this out- 
come, but only temporarily. In- 
terest on American money loaned 
abroad could be paid only as we) 
accepted their goods in our mar- | 
kets, while every factory. built 
by American capital in a foreign | 
country would become a com- | 
petitor with our own industry, | 
especially when built in countries | 
having a much lower standard of 
living. 

Furthermore, in order to com-| 
pete in the international markets | 





| A. Manford, 


| others. 


| control. 


sharpen all the latent antagonisms | 
in our national life—between | 
capital and labor, debtor and 
creditor, agriculture and indus- 
try, East and West. 

Clearly, then, it is questionable 
whether foreign trade and foreign | 
investments can be depended up- 
on to maintain maximum produc- 
tion and full employment in the 
post-war world. 


Presperity Through Developing | 
Our Internal Market 

In the “Chronicle” of Aug. 
Mr. E. S. Pillsbury, of Century 
Electric Co., of St. Louis, in an in- 
teresting letter discussing this | 
question, used the following quo- 
tation, which he attributed to W. | 
an economist. We} 
give it in full because it states 
succinctly the point of view of 
those who believe that the solu- 
tion of the problem of maximum 
production and full employment 
lies in developing the home mar- 
ket: 

“There is no need for any na- 
tion with an intelligent eco- 
nomic system to export more 
than enough to pay for its 
needed imports. Whenever 
goods are produced, the total 
costs of producing them, in- 
cluding interest and profits, 
reaches some one’s hands as 
purchasing power, and _ thus 
automatically enable the nation 
to purchase its total product. 
The market for all goods, other 
than those we must export to 
pay for our needed imports, is 
right in our own country, rais- 
ing the standard of living of 
our own people.” 


Stated thus simply, it is diffi- 
cult to refute Mr: Manford’s ar- 
gument, although there are eco- 
nomists who deny that ‘the total 
costs of producing them, includ- 
ing interest and profits,’ equals 
the final price cf goods. There is 
no doubt that if we maintained 
maximum production and distrib- 
uted “buying power”. widely 
enough to carry our products oii 
the market, there could be a con- 
siderable increase in the living 
standards of our people. Our 
“national income,’ measured in 
dollars, has fluctuated from $40 
billions in 1932 to around $120) 
billions in 1942, and this year is| 
expected to go higher. The dif- | 


| 


3, | 





ference, of course, is due to the | 


demands created by the war. But | 
if enough “buying power” were | 
distributed, there is no theoretical | 
reason why an equal production | 
shouid not be attained in peace 
time. 

But the problem is not as simple | 
as Mr. Pillsbury seems to think, | 
and the writer wants to go on/| 
record as admitting it. It is not 
enough that sufficient “buying 
power” should be distributed—it 
must be spent, and spent in par- 
ticular, predetermined ways, with 
a proper balance between pro- 
ducers’ goods and consumers’ 
goods. Unused “buying power” 
would “gum up the works,” and 
this raises a host of questions of 
the utmost gravity. 

It is difficult to see how we 
could “expand the internal mer- | 
ket” sufficiently to attain max- | 
imum production without an elab- | 
orate system of “planning.” Labor | 
and capital must be shifted from | 
many fields, where we now pro- | 
duce an exportable surplus to 
The whole machinery of | 
foreign trade must be revamped | 
and brought under governmental | 
The distribution of the | 





national income as between dif- | 


ferent groups would produce | 
tremendous problems and stresses, | 
and probably necessitate attempts | 


to fix wages, profits and prices by | 
governmental decree. 
In short, the attempt to “ex- | 


| tional life. 


istroy the tax base necessary 


| industry. 


supposed to be fighting to de- 
stroy. 


A Condition and Not a Theory 
But we are, or soon will be, 


'faced with a condition and not! 
In a matter of months | 


a theory. 
we may have to decide what to do 


with millions of demobilized | 
We)! 
dare not turn them adrift without 


soldiers and war workers. 
jobs, lest they fall under the sway 
of demagogues who might pull 
down the whole edifice of our na- 
And equally, we dare 
not allow our industrial activity 
to sink to the levels that prevailed 


| during the depression, lest we de- 


to 
service the colossal debt with 
which we shall end the war. 

In spite of the admitted risks 


‘and dangers attendant upon the 


attempt, we shall have no alterna- 


itive but to maintain at all costs 


the ability of the internal market 
to absorb the full product of our 
We must balance our 
economy on a high level of pro- 
ductivity by making it possible 
for our own people to consume 
the full product of their labor. 
The reward for this effort will 
be such an increase in the living 
standards of the American people 
as will lift us to heights of pros- 
perity never before achieved by 
any people. But to accomplish 
this, we shall need, deliberately 
and purposefully, to follow cer- 
tain social and economic policies. 
Industry will have to operate on 
the narrowest feasible margin of 
profit, passing on to the public in 
the form of low prices the bene- 
fits of technological progress and 
full employment of facilities. 
Wages and salaries (representing 
the largest single block of buying 


| power) will have to be regulated, 


not downward, by competition for 
jobs, but at the highest levels 
compatible with continued indus- 
trial activity. 

Where necessary, a floor must be 
placed under wages in order to 
lift the depressed classes to a 
higher standard of living, for only 
as buying power is widely dis- 
tributed will it be possible to 
maintain full production. Social 
security legislation must be 
liberalized, and slum clearance 
and housing undertaken on a vast 
scale. There must be no. more 
mass poverty while production 
facilities and labor lie idle. 


|its final stages. 


Near At Hand—Fourth 


Anniversary 


| Of The World War Outbreak 


It gives one somewhat of a shock to realize that a few weeks 
hence we will be marking the fourth year of World War No. 2. 


These have been four long and hard years, blue and discouraging 
at times but now, fortunately, the outlook seems overwhelmingly 


our way. 


It may well be that the war at this time is whirling along into 
How far away®—————— A eee 


will be the end, or the pattern of | 
those final stages, of course de-| 
fies prediction. But on all fronts} 
the tide seems to be running} 
strongly and inexorably in favor | 
of the Democracies. 
In the Pacific it is the Japanese | 
now who are on the defensive and 
we have the initiative, a reversal | 
of the pattern of the six or eight 
months following Pearl Harbor. 
Mussolini has gone and the | 
Italians find themselves in an im-| 
possible dilemma; the populace 
sick and tired of the war and 
howling for peace, a peace that 
Italy cannot effect as long as the 
Nazis dominate the country. 
Germany’s vaunted air power, 
based on recent months, appears 
to be a thing of the past and the 
Allies have little difficulty in ob- 
taining mastery of the air where- 
ever and whenever they choose. 


On the eastern front, where 
perhaps the “Sunday punch” is 
going to be delivered, the German 
summer offensive was abortive 
and the Soviet lines are sweeping 
westward at a prodigious rate. 

Other decisive factors of course 
are seen in the amazing Ameri- 
can arms production, the blasting 





The war has taught us that 
when faced with an emergency, 
our system of free enterprise is 
capable of performing miracles of 
production. Why, then, should be 
slump back into depression and 





unemployment when the war is 
over? What the war did was to 
furnish a market for all we could 
produce. The demand called forth 
the supply. The capital, labor 
and resources were here all the 
time. Our system of free enter- 
prise will be judged, by history 
and by our demobilized soldiers, 
on its ability to produce for peace 
as efficiently as it has produced 
for war. 
WM. G. LIGHTBOWNE, 

New York City, Aug. 18, 1943. 





of German cities and manufactur- 
ing centers from the air and the 
possibility that some of Germany’s 
Balkan Allies may not hold on 
much longer. 

Now all of this is not to be in- 
terpreted as any prediction that 
an early peace is inevitably at 
hand. On the contrary, we agree 
fully with the recent statements 
of Secretary Knox and Secretary 
Hull that the only course for the 
nation to pursue is one which 
assumes a long and_ violent 
struggle ahead. 

But those charged with the 
supervision of investments these 
days cannot proceed altogether on 
any such categorical basis. One 


must have some sort of a point 
of view as to the war’s duration 
and by the same token attempt to 
see with a fair degree of clarity 
something of the post-war eco- 
nomic and political pattern. And 
this is extremely difficult; for it 
seems quite evident that we are 
in a dynamic period when one 
must await the unexpected and 
prepare in advance for the most 
surprising happenings. 
Consequently we can only re- 
peat what“we have said so fre- 
quently in our recent letters; viz. 
that investors may in the long 
vun find it highly profitable to 
reduce disproportionate equity 
commitments and to reduce them 
down to a level where they will 
be reasonably “ex-worry.” 
Cash, government bonds, high- 
grade corporate bonds and pre- 
ferreds we regard as necessary 
“shock absorbers” these days if 
investors are to negotiate smooth- 
ly the bumps that may be on the 
road ahead.—Ralph E. Samuel & 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 


53,566 Shares 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) , 


Price $19 per Share 


To facilitate the offering, it is intended to stabilize the price of the Common Stock of the 
Company on the New York Curb Exchange, on the over-the-counter market or other- 
wise. This statement is not an assurance that the price of the above security will be sta- 
bilized or that the stabilizing, if commenced, may not be discontinued at any time, 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the 
undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Central Republic Company 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy, the securities 
herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the prospectus, which does not constitute an 
offer by the undersigned or any dealer to sell these securities in any State to any person to 
whom it is unlawful for the undersigned or such dealer to make such offer in such State. 





(Incorporated) 
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Public Utility Securities 
Utilities As “Peace Stocks’”’ 


Utilities owe a substantial part of their popularity in the past 


year to the fact that they are ideal “peace” stocks. 


There will be no 


transition problem from war to peace. While new peaks in power out- 
put are being established almost weekly, and current output is run- 
ning about 70% over the pre-war level, the increased net earnings 
have been taken by the Federal Government, as indicated by the 


“-* Other taxes - 


following figures (millions of dollars): 


1926 
1,415 
121 
609 
133 


Revenues --._- 
Depreciation - : 
Expenses -...~---- 
Federal taxes __. 


250 
400 


Fixed charges ----~~- 
Net income ---- 


Increase 
1926-1942 
85% 
143 % 
66“ 
371% 


1933 
1,640 
166 
600 
212 


1939 
2,148 
249 
798 
(140 
1212 
317 
539 


1942 

2,611 
294 

1,011 
402) 
226 { 
293 
499 


358 
404 


18% 
25% 





Had Federal taxes increased only® 


in the proportion of state and| 
Yocal taxes during the war period, 
net income in 1942 would have 
been larger by $252,000,000. The 
balance for common stockholders 
would have gained 68% over 1939. | 
Instead of this, net income 
dropped 7% and profits for com- 
mon stockholders 11%. 

Thus the utilities actually lost. 
money in 1942 on their war-time | 





garbage disposal units, electric 
dish-washers, better electric re- 
frigerators and toasters, television, 
improved electric steam _ irons, 
Most important of all is a startling 
system of heating and cooling 
houses by electric air-condition- 
ing using one machine. This 
makes use of a newly developed 
“reverse-refrigeration cycle,” al- 
ready in practical use, by which 


business, (though they are doing | the same machine does both jobs. 

a little better currently) and the| These new developments, 
expectation of a substantial cut| planned behind locked doors de- 
in taxes after the war is an im-| spite the pressure of war work, 
portant bullish factor. On the! should create a huge increase in 
other hand, if we are in for a post- | residential demand for electricity. 
war period of inflation, it is un-| This will mean lower rates, which 
likely that taxes will be substan-| will please Washington (some 
tially reduced. In that event, the! companies in the south and west 


high tax rates will supply a strong 
cushion against higher wages and 
materials, . since most _ utilities 
would be able to offset 80% of in- 
creased costs by tax savings. 

Present huge sales of power to 
war factories are on a low-profit 
basis. Rates for residential ser- 
vice average nearly four times as 
high as for large _ industrial 
customers. In the past three years 
sales to residential customers in- 
creased 28% while factory sales 
gained 73%. After the war, there 
will be a huge pent-up demand 
for new  radio-television _ sets, 
washing machines and all sorts 
of electric “household” gadgets. 
Increased revenues from residen- 
tial sales will partly offset the loss 
of “war” revenues, and will yield 
better profit margins. 

According: to a recent writer in 
ihe Saturday Evening Post, Gen- | 
eral Electric has been studying) 
the post-war outlook intensively. 
Their experts think we should 
have a national income of $140 
billions, and to avoid depressions 
should spend $26 billions a year 
for “permanent things.” On this 
basis G. E. sales are expected to 
run nearly double the pre-war 
Jevel. They are planning inten- 
sively for an “electrical home” for 
everyone, rich and poor—electric 





with low residential rates sell far 
more “juice” to domestic consum- 
ers than other companies). The 
cost of furnishing the increased 
current will be comparatively 
small, hence the utilities should 
make larger profits even with 
lower rates. 

The recent popularity of the 
“electronies” stocks recognizes a 
great new industry for the exploi- 
tation of innumerable uses of 
radio tubes. Electronics devices 
will be used throughout factories, 
shops, theatres and homes for all 
sorts of control jobs. This means 
increased consumption of electric 
current and more work for the 
utilities. 

Another post-war factor favor- 
ing utilities is the current mass 
production of power turbines for 
the Navy and for Victory ships 
(we are turning them out six 
times as fast as ever before). The 
experience and lower costs thus 
gained can be readily devoted 
after the war to improving the 
efficiency of our utility plants, 
thus sharply reducing operating 
costs. 

Fear of Government competi- 
tion against the utilities has large- 
ly waned. Congress will no longer 
vote huge sums for new hydro- 
plants are admittedly more effi- 
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‘Willkie Says Republicans Gan Win In 1944— 


| 
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i 
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Urges Liberal Foreign And Domestic Policy 


Wendell L. Willkie expressed 


gressional election. 


the belief on Aug. 12 that the Re-| 
publican Party “should and can win” the next Presidential and Con- | 


In a statement at his home in Rushville, Ind., Mr. Willkie asserted 


that the Republicans ‘ 
by adopting a liberal program for 

The 1940 Presidential nominee 
disagreed 
the Roosevelt Administration 
would be returned to power in 
1944 if the war was not concluded 
by that time. 

Mr. Willkie said that in order to 
win the Republicans “must pre- 
sent to the people a constructive, 
liberal domestic program of ex- 
panding economy” and “must have 
the imagination to present a real- 
istic foreign policy.” 

Mr. Willkie’s statement was 
read to a group of Republican 
leaders of the Eighth Indiana 
Congressional District. 

The text of his statement fol- | 
lows, according to the Associated 
Press: 


“It has been suggested much of | 


late that the present Administra- 


tion will inevitably be returned to | 


power in 1944 if the war has not 
been concluded by that time. With 
this opinion, I disagree. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for the successful con- 
clusion of the war, the necessary 
rehabilitation of the country after 
the war is over, and the enlight- 
ened conduct of our foreign policy, 
the Republican party should and 
can win the next Presidential and 
Congressional elections. 


“But in order to win, we Re-| 


publicans must present to the peo- 
ple a constructive, liberal domes- 
tic program of expanding econ- 
omy, developed primarily through 
the forces of private initiative 
with an equitable distribution of 
the profits and social benefits 


‘must take the affirmative, eschew the negative” 


both foreign and domestic policies 


o 





with contentions that | 


| deavor has been a passport to gov- 


protection for our 

enterprise capital. 
“Ours must be a program based 

not upon glittering and indefinite 


promises, or the division of our) 
people into warring and embit- | 


| tered groups. Our policy must be 
founded upon unifying our people 
for the practical functioning of 
our economy under competent 
private management, with the en- 
couragement of competently ad- 
ministered government. 

| “We must put an end to the 
period when failure in private en- 


ernment service; when crass polit- 
ical machines have dictated the 
appointment of foreign Ambassa- 
dors and high judicial officers; 
when our minority groups have 
'been by turn exploited and then 
| protected for political purposes; 
when extravagance in public ex- 
|/penditures has been accepted as 
proof of love of common man and 
/evidence of a liberal mind. 


| “in addition to the adoption of a 
\liberal program the Republican 
| party must completely forsake the 
| tempting notion that it can win by 
'the amalgamation of the dissident 
/groups in America—the narrow 
‘nationalists; the economically self- 
ish, who think that government 
|'exists merely for their own -self- 
| interest; the people who are 
'afraid to fight or are unwilling to 


farms, adequate wages and social | 
industrial | 
workers and legitimate return to 


lab bouts d i |sacrifice unnecessary luxuries and 
among iabor, agriculture and 1N-| who refuse to endure in wartime 


dustry. We must pledge that the | Without complaint the restrictions 
necessary administrative and reg- necessary for the common good. 
ulatory processess of Government Above all, it must repudiate com- 


will be conducted with com-|pjetely the religious and racial 
petence and economy. bigots. 


“We must have the imagination, “In other words we Republicans 
to present a realistic foreign) must take the affirmative, eschew 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


| — 





AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors of Ameri- || 
can Cyanamid Company on Au- 
gust 17, 1943, declared a quarterly || 
dividend of 1%‘ ($.125) per |} 
share on the outstanding shares || 
of the 5% Cumulative Preference | 
Stock of the Company, payable 
October 1, 1943 to the holders of |} 
such stock of record at the close 
of business September 11, 1943. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- || 
can Cyanamid Company on Au- 
gust .17, 1943, declared a quarterly. || 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per || 
share on the outstanding shares of |} 
the Class ‘‘A’’ and Class ‘‘B’ Com- || 
mon Stock of the Company, pay- | 
able October 1, 1943 to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close || 
of business September 11, 1943. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 


























AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE 
COMPANY 


ferred Dwvidend No. 150 
Common Dividend No. 134 
A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
(1\%90) on the Preferred Stock for the 
puarler ending September 30, 1943, and 
a dwidend of 15¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock have been declared. Both divi- 
dends are payable October 1, 1943, to 
holders ( f ree ord Septem ber 13, 1943. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 
J. P. TREADWELT, JR. 


1943 Secretary 


AT ly ry J 


eer rrr rer OOD? —_ 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


———= MEG. CO cee 
A dividend of twenty-five cents ($0.25) . 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 77 
per share on the common stock, withont 


par value, of this Company has béen de- 
clared, payable September 30, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 





| 


policy, based on execlusive recog- 
nition of the democratic forces in 
enemy and occupied countries; 
recognizing the wisdom of Amer- 
ica’s effective and active co- 
operation in world councils and 
treaties with other nations for the 
preservation of the peace; and for 
the establishment of stable me- 
diums of international exchange 
and the elimination of unneces- 
sary trade barriers to the end that 
there may be an enlargement of 


commerce among the peoples of | 


the world. 
“America must also give en- 
couragement to 


forces of liberty throughout the | 


world. 


“But in addition to these pur- | 
poses, we must also see to it that | 
our country after the war is over | 
aero- | 
nautical and naval strength to im- | 
plement and, if necessary, protect | 


retains adequate military, 


and enforce, its foreign policy. 


“Tt will be through such foreign | 


and domestic policies of enlight- 
ened self-interest that we will 
best secure a prosperous econoniy 
at home and peace throughout the 
world. For these are the neces- 
sary prerequisities to creating jobs 
and opportunities for our return- 
ing soldiers and sailors, legitimate 
prices for the products of our 





cient. To be sure, we still have 
severe Federal regulations by the 
SEC and FPC, but Congress is be- 
-ng urged to defer the death 
sentence against holding com- 
panies “for the duration’—which 
would give us a breathing spell 
to consider much-needed revisions 
of the Utility Act. 


Obviously, the utility stocks 
Mave been restored to market 
favor and while there may have 
been some speculative excesses in 
the more mercurial holding com- 
pany issues, there is room for fur- 
ther improvement in many of the 
sound operating company stocks. 


the advancing | 


| the negative. 

| “For America has been led too 
|/much in the negative in the last 
|few years. At home we have been 
|disunited and divided, spending 
‘our substance in wasteful ex- 
'travagances. In the world, our 
‘failure to assume obligations in 
|part at least caused the frightful 
‘toll in life and property of the 
| present war. 


“The Republican party must 
‘point the way to an affirmative 
America—America as she can be 
/under enlightened and _ liberal 
'leadership—at home, united, pros- 
/perous and socially advancing— 
|abroad, respected as a practical 
| worker for world peace and eco- 
/'nomic development and the leader 
of the gathering forces of en- 
lightenment and independence. 


“No party was ever presented 
with such an exciting challenge as 
‘is offered to the Republican party 
today nor with such an oppor- 
tunity. All we Republicans need 
to do to win is to convince the 
American people of our sincerity 
ard faith in such purposes, and to 
have the courage to face an oppo- 
sition entrenched and truculent 
with power. As one devoted to 
the Republican party, I ask to join 
you in this the most stirring cause 
of our time.” 


ae wtih lis ladle alts canyiblaabegiia 
Situations of Interest 

Purolator Products, Inc., and 
Federal Machine and Welder Co. 
offer attractive possibilities, ac- 
cording to Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Interesting basic reports 
upon the companies may be had 
from Reynolds & Co. upon re- 
quest. 





business September 7, 1943. Transfer 


books will not be closed. UVhecks will be 
mailed. W. FE. HAWKINSON, 
August 10, 1943. Secretary-Treasurer, 


rrr orer 


Fuller Urges Business 
Find Solution Of Post- . 
‘War Unemployment — 


Walter D. Fuller, President of 
the Curtis Publishing Co., told a 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia , 
| Committee for Economic Develop- 
|ment that businessmen must plan 
'and find the solution for post-war 
/unemployment or else the Gov- 
‘ernment will try to do it and lead 
to regimentation. 
| Mr. Fuller, a former President 
‘of the National Association of 

Manufacturers and _ Regional 
the Philadelphia 


Chairman of 
|CED area, declared that “surely 
we are having sufficient experi- 
ence with the penalties of regi- 
mentation at the present time so 
that none of us wishes to see that 
condition carried further in post- 
war years. Yet the only solution 
to the dangers of such regimenta- 
tion is for businessmen to do this 
biggest job of their lives.” 

Urging that American business 
find the way within two years 
after the close of the war to in- 
crease gross volume from 25 to 
50% over 1940 levels, Mr. Fuller 
stated that “we must do that, not 
by taking business from someone 
else but by creating something 
new, either a product or a mar- 
ket.” He expressed confidence 
that this can be done “if we will 
use typical American ingenious- 
ness and plain every day Amer- 
ican guts.” 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1] 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


| Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 


: Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
, 870 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
end London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
threughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. €. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 








NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 


principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 











Canada Extends Call-Up 
Of Men For Military 


Canadian Labor Minister Hum- 
phrey Mitchell announced at Ot- 
tawa on Aug. 14 the call to mili- 
tary training of married men aged 
27 to 30 and of all men who reach 
‘the age of 18 this year. Associated 


Press accounts from Ottawa Aug. 


17, reporting this added: 
“Mr. Mitchell said that the Or- 
der-in-Council extending the call- 


up covered all men not heretofore 
designated or already under arms, 
and whatever their marital status, 
who were born in any of the years 
1913 to 1916 inclusive. Similarly, 
the call applies to men born in 
1925, save that none of these will 
be served with ‘orders-medical’ 
until he reaches the age of 18 
years and six months.” 


\IBroker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 





please send in particulars to 


the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Arthur P. | 
Ambrese has joined the invest- 
ment department of Hayden, | 
Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street. 


BOSTON, MASS.—John M. 
Nichols is now cashier for Arthur 
Perry & Co., 31 Milk Street. 


(Special to The fF inanciai Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—John P. Egan | 
has become associated with Dan- | 
iel F. Rice & Company, 141 West | 
Jackson Boulevard. Mr. Egan! 
was previously with Hemphill, | 
Noyes & Co. and in the past was 
with E. A. Pierce & Co. for a 
number of years. 

(Special to The Financiai Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Oliver 5S. 
Stanley has become _ associated | 
with Stokes, Woolf & Co., Inc., | 
105 South La Salle Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Jules Bluth 
has joined the staff of Straus Se- | 
curities Co., 135 South La‘ Salle 
Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — George 
A. Taylor has become associated | 
with Goodbody & Co., National | 
City Bank Building. Mr. Taylor) 
was previously connected witl!l4| 


J. E. Neubauer & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
DETROIT, MICH.—Richard E.| 
Slean, formerly with Hornblower | 
& Weeks, is now with Paine, Web- | 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, General | 
Motors Building. 


{Special to The Financial Chronicle) } 


KENSINGTON, N. H.—Charles | 


W. Sabine, 3rd. has become con-| Staff of H. R. Baker & Co., Russ| not commerce.” 


nected with Kidder, Peabody & | 
Co., 115 Devonshire Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Mason | Charles W. Derryberry and Fred- | ment. 


| erick S. Weaver have become con- | Division of the Department of | 1936 
'nected with Bankamerica Com-| Justice will try some other man- | 


E. Kight has become associated 
with Pacific Company of Califor- 
nia, Security Building. Mr. Kight 
was previously local manager for 
H. R. Baker & Co. and Franklin 
Wulff & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wal- | 
ter M. Wells has been added to 
the staff of Bateman, Eichler & 
Co., 453 South Spring Street. Mr. | 
Wells was previously with H. R.) 
Baker & Co. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Leo | 
F. Flower is with G. Brashears & 


| Street. 
| with Hill, Richards & Co. 


thereto was with Davies & Co. and 
Company, 510 South Spring Street.' Cook, Miller & Co. 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mrs. | 
Ruth M. Glendon has joined the 


staff of Conrad, Bruce & Co., 530) 
| West Sixth Street. 
| was formerly with William A. 


Mrs. Glendon | 
Lower & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Vir- | 
ginia H. Bailey has become con- | 
nected with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, | 
Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
Street. Miss Bailey was previous- 
ly with Schwabacher & Co. and 
Edgerton, Bourne & Co. in San 
Francisco. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam M. Cahoone has become asso- | 
ciated with Wyeth & Co., 647) 
South Spring Street. Mr. Cahoone | 
was formerly with District Bond | 
Company and in the past was) 
with Dean Witter & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Geo. 
E. Mellon is now with Nelson) 
Douglass & Co., 510 South Spring 
Mr. Mellon was formerly 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Pay- 
son D. Marshall has joined the 
staff of the Pacific Company of 
California, 623 South Hope Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PASADENA, CALIF.— LaMar 
M. Shearer has rejoined Quincy 
Cass Associates, First Trust Build- | 
ing. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF—V. | 
B. Cima, James V. Cirimele, and | 
Sydney S. Clark have joined the | 


Building. Mr. Clark was previous- 
ly with Bankamerica Company. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


pany, 300 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— | 


William F. Osgood is now affili- the market did 


ated with Dean Witter & Co. 
45 Montgomery Street. 


, 
} 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 


SAN MARINO, CALIF .—Rea L. | 
Eaton has become associated with | 
Dean Witter & Co., 45 Montgom- | 
ery Street, San Francisco. Mr. | 


Eaton was formely local manager | of the year, Dec. 30, 1942, it had 


for J. A. Hogle & Co. and prior 





Peace Not Bearish 


The excitement incident to Mussolini’s downfall has spent itself, 
and general predictions of impending peace in Europe have become 


more tempered. 


The opinion is widely held that peace will be bearish from the 


standpoint of security prices. It 


the war in 1939, it was believed that the market would collapse in 
the event of general European® ‘ 


hostilities. What both beliefs in- | 
dicate is that investors and specu- 
lators always fear change. 

The termination of the war will 
result in many serious disloca- 
tions. It will, however, bring an 
end to the process of working al- 
most solely for the destruction of 
life and property of the enemy. It | 
will promote a rapid reduction in 
government expenditures with a 
lessening of the tax burden. The 
end of the war will find this 
country considerably depleted in 
consumer goods and many types 
of capital goods. A vacuum is be- 
ing created which will take sev- 
eral years of intense production 
to fill. At the end of the war the 
country will have a greatly ex- 
panded credit structure and large 
quantities of capital seeking 
profitable employment. In spite of 








will be remembered that before 





field by actualities——E. L. Elliott, 


technical fluctuations largely in- 
duced by nerves the underlying 
trend would seem to be well forti- 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
~~ 


Interesting Situations 

Irving Trust Company of New 
York and The American Insur- 
ance Company of Newark offer. 
attractive situations at current | 
levels according to circulars being | 
distributed by Butler-Huff & Co. 
of California, 210 West Seventh | 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Copies | 
of these interesting circulars may | 
be had from Butler-Huff & Co. | 
upon request. | 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


We propose this week to discuss briefly a diversity of matters 
that pertain to the fire and casualty insurance business, and which 
have significant bearing, in varying degrees, on the fortunes and pros- 
pects of the capital stock companies and their stockholders, and 
should therefore be of interest to dealers in insurance stocks. 

Federal Anti-Trust Suit: On Aug. 6, 1943, Federal Judge E. Mar- 


vin Underwood dismissed 
Government’s anti-trust action! 
against the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association, twenty-seven | 
of its officers and 198 capital stock 
fire insurance companies. It will 
be recollected that, on November 
20, 1942, the Federal Grand Jury 


at Atlanta, in a surprise move, in- | 


dicted the above parties on two 
counts: combination in restraint | 
of trade and monopolistic prac- | 
tices conducive to boycott. | 
Among other things, the de-| 
fendents were charged with vio-' 
iation of the Sherman Anti-Trust | 
Act by “conspiracy to fix and| 
maintain arbitrary and non-com- | 
petitive rates on fire insurance.” 
In the dismissal of the suit 
Judge Underwood declared that | 
the Supreme Court had, for a 
period of seventy-five years “held | 
unequivocally and unambiguously 
that the business of insurance is 
The defendents, 
during the course of the proceed- 


ings, had pointed out that insur- | j539 
/ance always had been regulated | 1931 


| by the various State Governments | a -=- 


| 1934 


and never by the Federal Govern- 
Whether the Anti-trust 


euver or will accept the decision | 


‘of the Federal Court in Atlanta | 1940 


as final, remains to be seen. 

It is of interest to observe that, 
not take the suit | 
very seriously, to judge from the | 
action of Standard and Poor’s! 
Weekly Index of fire insurance 
On Nov. 18, 1942, two 
days before the announcement of 
the surprise indictment, the index 
was 104.1; by Nov. 25 it had 
dropped to 103.1, but by the end 


fully recovered and moved up to 
105.4. Since then it has steadily 
risen, reaching 118.7 by Aug. 4, 
1943, which was three days before 
dismissal of the suit, and on Aug. 
11, 1943, four days after dismissal, 


it was 116.8. 
Fire Insurance Rates: The trend 
of fire insurance rates in the 


United States continues down-, 
ward, and reached a new low in| 
1942. As reported by the Under- 
writer Printer and Publishing | 
Company in “Fire Insurance By | 
States,” the average annual pre-| 
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mium rate per $100 of risk has de- 
clined as follows: 


Average. 
Prem Burn’g 
Rate Ratio 
$1.15 
1.07 
96 


Loss 
Ratio % 
56.1 


Period— 
1900-1909 
1910-1919 
1920-1929 


3é 
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1935 
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19 
1942 : 37.4 
The reason for the lowering of 
the rates is found in the declin- 
ing “burning ratio” and “loss ra- 
tio,’ brought about by improved 
building construction and better 
fire prevention and fire fighting. 
“Burning ratio” is the ratio of 
total losses paid to the total value 
of risks written while “loss ratio” © 


'is the percentage of total losses 


paid to total premiums written. 


Fire Losses: In connection with 
fire insurance rates, and the burn- 
ing and loss ratios, it is pertinent 
.o review the country’s annual fire 
losses over a period of years, as 
reported by the National Board 
Of Fire Underwriters. 

See i $373,501,000 
ESSIEN 393,021,000 
1927 .... 320,596,000 
1928 301,268,000 
4999 5... 422,215,000 
1930 * 463,613,000 
1931 ar 452,017,000 
1982. 2. -=__ 442,143,000 
1933 316,897,000 


(Continued on page 706) 
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Real Estate Securities 


Advice Of Real Estate Security Specialists Important 


Last week an article concerning the sale of a piece of property 
in the Garment Section of New York was published in the news- 


papers. 


This article should be read by every investor and security firm 
interested in real estate securities, as we feel it is a sort of “hand- 
writing on the wall, as to the future of real estate properties. 





Briefly, the article stated that a® 


syndicate had purchased a large 
parcel of land comprising the ma- 
jority of the square block bound- 
ed by Broadway, Seventh Ave- 
nue, 38th and 39th Streets, New 
York City. The buyers stated 
, ,that after the war they intend to 
improve the property with two 
structures that will have a rent- 
able area of about 1,0€0,000 square 
feet of space. The article fur- 
ther stated (and this is the portion 
that we believe is so important) 
that the new building will be 
completely air-conditioned and 
will contain a private car park- 
ing space in the basement and 
also that the tenants will have 
an interior loading platform for 
their trucks. 

One of the sore spots in the 
Garment Center today is the traf- 
fic congestion and the police rules 
on extended parking, so it can 
readily be seen what an advantage 


an interior loading platform would | 


be to attract tenants. And, of 
course, an air-conditioned build- 
ing would also be the means of 
drawing tenants away from other 
buildings. 

The significance of the article, 
iit seems to us, is that in consider- 
ing the purchase of realty securi- 
ties, great care must now be taken 
to consider the obsolescence of the 
property involved, not only from 
the standpoint of the expense of 
repairs which are necessarily 
higher an an old building, but 
also the problem of the cost of 
modernizing the property to avoid 
the risk of ultra-modern new 
buildings taking tenants away. 

Most important, however, is the 
fact that cognizance must be taken 
ef the problem that buildings do 
get older and the past practice of 
considering depreciation just a 
“bookkeeping item’ must be 
changed. ‘ 

A safeguard against this sit- 
uation would be the selection of 
securities that have adequate 
sinking funds to retire the funded 
debt in proportion with the age- 
ing of the property. Another safe- 
guard would be to choose the 
more modern buildings. Very 


often you will find that market-, 


wise securities of the newer 








buildings can be purchased at ap- 
vroximately the same prices as 
their older neighbors. As an ex- 
ample, let us compare the Harri- 
man Building at 39 Broadway 
with the property at 61 Broadway. 

61 Broadway was constructed 
in 1913, 14 years prior to the 
erection of the Harriman Build- 
ing, which was completed in 1927. 

61 Broadway is a 33-story 
building built on a plot of 22,180 
square feet while the Harriman 
Building is a 36-story building 
built on a plot of 17,150 square 
teet. 

61 Broadway has a rentable 
area of 451,000 square feet, while 
the Harriman Building has 330,000 
square feet. 

Both properties have approxi- 
mately the same percentage of 
earnings. We are told that 61 
Broadway is currently earning 
about 3.5% on its bond issue and 
the Harriman Building 3.6%. 

Both bond isstes are selling at 
ebout the same price, approxi- 
mately 23%. 

The bond issue on 61 Broadway 
is $7,922,000 against $4,595,000 on 
the Harriman Building. 

Both bond issues are currently 
being reorganized. The plan sug- 
gested for 61 Broadway is to give 
the bondholders, for each $1,000 
bond now held, a $500 first mort- 
gage, 6%, income bond with stock 
representing an equal share in ap- 
proximately 95% of the owner- 
ship of the property, while the 
plan fer Harriman Building al- 
ready approved, gives the bond- 
holders for each $1,000 bond now 
held a new $1,000 first mortgage 
415%, income bond (3% cumula- 
live, 14%% non-cumulative) and 
stock representing an equal share 
in 100% of the ownership of the 
property. 

After reorganization of both 
properties, in accordance with the 
above plans, the outstanding first 
mortgage bonds on 61 Broadway 
will be $3,961,000, against $4,595,- 
000 on the Harriman Building. 
But your cost of the new 61 


Broacway bonds will be 46% be- 
cause of your bond being cut in 
half, compared to 23% on the 
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Tomorrow's Markets 
‘Walter Whyte 
Says 


|Market pendulum now 
dead center with dullness 
ithe result. Entry of new 
short sellers in past few days 
points to more strength than 


weakness. 
Ry WALTER WHYTE 


About the only thing that 
can be said of last week’s 
market action is that each day 
the market opened at ten and 
closed at three. It is obvious 
that the market having com- 
pleted its pendulum swing is 
now back in dead center. 
What buying there is doesn’t 
distinguish itself by either 
its quality or quantity but 
neither does the selling. It is 
also apparent that the market 
is waiting for something to 
happen. What this is likely to 
be is anybody’s guess. Mine 


is international develop- 
ments as applicable to the 
post war world. 

* os 


* 


I’m not naive enough to 
think that such plans will be 
published in their entirety or 
even in a fragmentary form. 
But there are indications as 
to what they will be in so 
called ‘‘dope”’ stories written 
by newspaper correspondents 
who are fairly close to their 
sources of information. 


'Ill.-Wis. Savings And — 
Loan Associations 
Up War Bond Sales 


With 16 more savings, building 
and loan associations on the cur- 
rent national honor roll for war 


bond sales than it had this time 
last year, the Illinois-Wisconsin 
district of those institutions is pre- 
paring to intensify efforts to sell 
war bonds in the Third War Loan 
drive beyond any previous 
achievement. This is reported by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago which serves that Dis- 
trict. 

A. R. Gardner, President of the 
Bank, says that the 96 associations 
in those two states cited in the 
July Federal Loan Bank Review 
published in Washington have 
sold in 1943 war bonds equal to 
5% or more of their own assets. 








Harriman Building where the par 
cf your bond remains the same. 

These prices place a value of 
$1,822,060 on the entire mortgage 
of 61 Broadway and a value of 
$1,056,850 on the Harriman Build- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 705) 
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| From what I have seen in'on the decline, for under 


|the past month or so I don’t 
|think market-minded people 
need worry too much about 
the business as usual theme. 
For if plans now in the dis- 
‘cussion stage bear any fruit 
| usual. 
will not make Page One across 
ithe country. They are too 
complicated for not only the 
average reader to understand 
but for the average news- 
paper reporter to write about. 
a8 aR 3K 


This does not mean that 
from now on the market will 
have a one-way street with 
green lights all the way. 
These things are never so 
simple. But it does mean that 
the theory of a bear market 
which was espoused so widely 
a few weeks ago will not pay 
off so well. Naturally inci- 
dents can occur; in a war 
where political upheavals are 
the rule, such incidents are 
the accepted thing. What 
form these incidents will take 
1s unknown to the great ma- 
jority of people, in and out of 
the market. Yet anybody with 
half an eye can see that the 
maneuverings of our State 
Department tend to have the 
incidents fall in favor of the 
‘ntensification of the status 


quo. 


K a 


When I wrote last week’s 
column the market had just 
completed a major reaction. 
The consensus of opinion was 
that the reaction would go 
further before any worth- 
while recovery would be seen. 
From the action of the ma- 
jority of stocks it did look as 
if lower prices would be seen 
in the immediate future. Yet 
there were certain small signs 
which pointed if not to higher 
prices then to a cessation of 


the decline. 
x 


a a 


Being well aware of the 
Majority opinion on the fu- 
ture of the market plus the 
then current action, I felt that 
any further setback instead of 
being a signal for more de- 
cline would be a place to buy 
certain stocks. With that in 
mind I recommended a list of 


stocks which in my opinion 
acted better than the market 
and indicated that their re- 
actions were over. But I 
didn’t reckon on the increase 
in short selling. True, this 
selling did not come in 
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it will be business better than | 
Of course such plans | 





SEC rules, short selling can 
only be accomplished in 
advancing markets. But on 
the small advance from last 
week’s lows, the odd lotters 
who seldom if ever go short 
began nibbling on the short 
side. 

It seems paradoxical to say 
that because sellers came in 
the market went up. But 
the market is a mass of con- 
tradictions and stocks which 
normally would be expected 
to go down with short selling 
don’t do that at all. On the 
contrary any specialist will 
tell you that stocks tend to 
move in the direction of 
heavy offerings and not away 
from them. Your old time 
market operator was well 
aware of this characteristic. 
When he was interested in 
getting a stock to move up he 
first put out short lines. I 
realize that market operators 
under SEC are a thing of the 
past, well, almost a thing of 
the past; I’m not so simple to 
believe that all market opera- 
tions have disappeared. Let 
us say instead that they have 
been limited. 

7% nS ne 

In any case with a new 
short interest now in the mar- 
ket, a short interest which 
knows as much about market 
technique as I know about 
military strategy, I think you 
can expect one of two things 
to occur. The market will 
either rally about 2 to 5 points 
or will just fall asleep. There 
-S a small possibility that a 
minor reaction may take place 
before the former takes ef- 
fect. But on such a reaction 
stocks are a buy, not a sale. 

os oe aE 


Last week I recommended 
a number of stocks. So far 
only Borg-Warner, to be 
bought at 32 or better with a 
stop at 31, came into the list. 
During the week Borg- 
Warner sold off to 3134. It is 
now about 34. The stop at 31, 
remains the same. The rest of 
the stocks managed to get 
within fractions of the buy 
areas but none got into them. 
I suggest you keep your buy 
orders though raising them 
about a point or so wouldn’t 


be a bad idea. 


ae % a 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Frank M. Davis, Comptroller of 
the City of Buffalo, N. Y., states 
in his current “News Letter” that 
there are no developments con- 
cerning the much-talked-about 
plan of blanket refunding by the 
city and then passes the follow- 
ing query: 

“If you were Comptroller of 
the City of Buffalo and could 
issue $3,000,000 of Refunding 
Bonds new or wait until next 
Spring when the money will be 
required, what would you do? 
This is the question now before 
our City. It would be valuable 
to have the opinion of a dozen 
or so of the experienced readers 
of Buffalo News Letter and the 
question is put in all serious- 
ness.” 


Ohio Bond Prices 
Resume Upward Trend 


The Ohio municipal market 
during the past. week again re- 
sumed in a very slight degree, its 
rising tendency experienced for 
several months until some three 
weeks ago, J. A. White & Co., 
Cincinnati, reported Aug. 18. 

The firm’s index of prices for 


yield on these 20 bonds declined 
from 1.45% to 1.44%. The index 





Federal land purchases, such as 
power, irrigation and reclama- 
tion, create new forms of 
wealth for the near-by com- 
munities, so that the loss of 
revenue is not quite as great as 
the land ownership percentages 
appear to make them. 


However, as Congressman Angell 
says, it may be that the Federal 
Government will have to adopt 
a policy of becoming a taxpayer 
in those areas where it has taken 
cver vast areas of land in order to 
keep local government solvent. 
Such taxes, of course, would have 
to be paid with no such strings as 


are generally attached to Federal | 


grants to state and local agencies. 


Several bills to that end are 
now pending in Congress. They 
ought not to be considered from 
a sectional viewpoint, for the 
survival of local government is 
a national problem. The loss of 
freedom in any section. would 
eventually mean its destruction 
in all sections. 


Foregoing appeared in editorial 


|columns in a recent issue of the 
Cleveland, Ohio “Plain Dealer.” 


20 Ohio bonds moved slightly Chicago School 
higher, and during the week the} Bond Issue Held Invalid 


} 
| 


The Chicago Board of Educa- 


of 10 high grade bonds declined|tion’s legal department has an- 
from 1.26% to 1.25%, and the in-| "ounced that it will take an ap- 
dex of 10 lower grade“bonds from | peal from the ruling by County 
_Judge Edmund K. Jarecki hold- 


Although during the past few ing illegal a bond issue floated in 


1.64% to 1.63%. 


weeks several accounts through- 
out the country have announced 
their intention to sell a material 
amount of municipal bonds in 
anticipation of subscribing to 
U. S. Government bonds in the 
Third War Loan Drive next 
month, it is quite interesting to 
note, the bond house reports, 


that have been announced for 
sale so far, there have been 
practically no Ohio bends. In 
fact, the scarcity of new names 
in the Ohio market is as acute 
now as it has been for some 


| 1935. 


The Board of Education 


|made it clear that it regards the 


‘issue as 


“legal and valid,’ and 


'that it is determined to pay semi- 


|} annual 


interest payments due 


| Aug. 1 and Sept. 1, respectively 
| -ccording to report. 


On Aug. 1, $21,375 in interest 


/became due and payable on the 
that in all of these municipals | Board of Education’s refunding 


bonds, second series. On Sept. 1, 


| snterest amounting to $130,625 be- 


time. Under such circumstances, | 


business in such names has 
naturally been limited during 
the past week. 


Lecal Government Seen 
Threatened By Federal 
Land Acquisitions 


The fight for survival of local 
self-government as the founda- 
tion of our American liberties is 
tough enough in the _ industrial 
sections of the country, where 
municipal and county govern- 
ments learned in the depression 
years to depend too much on 
Washington for the solution of 
their problems. But the weak- 
ening of the local government 
structure has assumed alarming 
Proportions in the northwestern 
states as a result of federal pur- 
chase of large areas of land for 
conservation, military and rec- 
reational purposes. 


Congressman Homer D. An- 
gell of Oregon reports that the 
Federal Government now owns 
70.9% of the land in Idaho, 
61.5% of the land in Montana, 
59% of the land in Oregon and 
45.9% of the land in Washing- 
ton. In some counties of Ore- 
gon, he says the amount of land 
privately owned has been cut 
to 17%. 


What this means, of course, is 
that millions of acres of real 
estate, much of it formerly lucra- 
tive, have been removed from the 
local tax duplicates, leaving the 
county governments without the 
incomes needed to keep them op- 
erating successfully. In such a 
Situation, they turn more and 


more to the Federal Government 
for financial assistance and this 
in turn impairs their ability to 
make their own decisions in many 
fields of public policy. 


It is true, of course, that many 
of the projects involved in the 


|funding bonds, first series, 


/'came due and payable on the re- 


the 
board’s legal department pointed 
out. 

According to Judge Jarecki, the 
bond issue’s proceeds were used to 


| pay off tax anticipation warrants 
of 1928 and 1929, and these war- 








rants could be redeemed only 
from the proceeds of taxes in 
those years. The ruling affected 
$500,000 of bonds in a total of $5,- 
500,000 of 434s due in 1955 and 
$900,000 due in 1954 it was said. 


Myth Of An Early Peace 


(Continued from page 687) 
deadliest of planes. The object, 
apparently, is to achieve a maxi- 
inum of result with a minimum 
of effort and casualties. Our field 
generals are NOT squandering 
human lives. 

* k oe 

Italy, to our way of thinking, is 
definitely doomed. The greater 
part of that peninsular can no 
more be defended — whether by 
Germans or by Italians—than the 
peninsular of Malaya could be de- 
fended. But, when the valley of 
the Po is reached, we may have a 
different story. We may have a 
‘second front” comparable with 
the western battle line of the First 
World War. 

* * * 

Consider the months of prep- 
aration that must precede such 
an undertaking. A single modern 
division, they tell us, consumes 
from 600 to 800 tons of supplies 
and ammunition a day. Multiply 
that a hundred fold for day-to- 
day consumption by an adequate- 
iy sized army in northern Italy, 
and by 10,000-fold to assure a 
moderate three-month accumula- 
tion — a not too impressive stock 
pile that certainly must never fall 
below that minimum level. When 
you have done that, add the tre- 
mendous requirements of a vast 
air force (a small squadron of 
which can use upwards of 10,000 
gallons of gasoline in a single 
flight), the problems of con- 


j 


'¢4inuous shifting of supplies as | 
| battle lines change, and, finally, | 
|the necessity of feeding from) 


| dustrialized, peopled by over 200,- 








thirty to forty million civilians | 
in conquered territories. All of) 
these things sum up to a herculean | 
lask that cannot possibly be) 
solved in six months, perhaps not | 
in two years. 

P o ok * 

It is unwise reasoning to main- 
tain that, on the one hand, a series 
of signal Russian victories will re- 
sult in cataclysmic German de- 
feat, or that Germany will col- 
lapse of internal exhaustion. It 
is true that important Russian 
successes can and will hasten the 
cay of Allied victory, but it is 
debatable if the Russia of today is 
in the position to exploit her vic- 
tories to the utmost. Her logistics 
problems are as complex as ours. 
Nor can we be supremely confi- 
dent that Germany will surrender 
at the first sign of defeat. What 
torm is such an omen to take? 
Excluding Italy, Germany today 
holds perhaps 1,500,000 square 
miles of conquered or satellite 
territory, much of it highly in- 


600,000 persons—this in addition 
to her homeland. She holds the 
tremendous natural resources of 
those lands. We will not trouble 
vou with tiresome statistics but 
we do recommend a moment’s 
reference to The Statesman’s Year | 
Book for an illuminating cata- | 
logue of these resources. Beyond | 
that, history has proved time and | 
time again that a nation can sur-| 
vive long beyond the theoretical | 
breaking point. Moreover, and let | 
us not put this casually. aside, | 





there is a sinister day of reckon- | 
ing for German war criminals at | 
the hands of long _ tortured! 
peoples. Surely such persons, | 
knowing they can find no refuge | 
«nywhere on earth, are not to be 
swerved from their purpose by) 
the rumbling of cannon almost a| 
thousand miles away. 
*% * Bo 

It is folly to indulge in wishful | 
thinking. Yes, we confidently be- | 
lieve the Russians will drive to} 
the gates*of Kiev this winter; we | 
Lelieve that Allied guns will boom | 
in the Po valley; we believe that | 
the successful invasion of Norway | 
is a strong probability, and we} 
look for a diversion in the Balkans. | 
These will be steps in the right | 
direction, but we still think the| 
road wil be long snd rough. Any 
other reasoning seems dangerous. 
Already a widespread and grow- 
ing conviction that hostilities are 
nearing their end has caused a 
serious slowing up in war pro- 
duction. Anything further along 
‘hose lines could jeopardize the 
gains we have already won. WE 
HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT! 
We have a desperate task ahead of 
us in Europe, and when that is 
ended we must turn our attention 
to the Far East. The Navy tells 
us it will take six years to do 
THAT job. Let’s try to do it in 
three!—Louis James Burns, J. F. 
Reilly & Co. 


Real Estate Securities 


(Continued from page 704) 
While we are convinced that 


both issues are intrinsically worth 
more than the current market | 
would indicate, 








it would seem | 
that the more modern Harriman 
Building appears the more desir- 
able. This article is not intended 
as a suggestion of a switch out of 
one security into the other, but 
merely as an example of the im- 
portance of thorough investiga- 
tion of all phases of the proper- 
ties securing real estate securities. 
Such investigations can readily 
be made, providing firms who 
specialize in real estate securities 
are contacted. These specialists 
maintain files containing perti- 
nent facts of this type of security | 
not generally available to most | 
dealers. 





| page booklet. 
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Investment Trusts 


Sales Literature And Related Items 


The dog days are causing hardly a ripple in the output of.invest- 


ment company sales literature. 


Not only has there been no ap- 


preciable let-down in volume, but appearance and content are tops 


for visual appeal and forcefulness. 

Most unusual piece to come 
in this week is a handsome ! 
four-page folder, “To Help You : 
Estimate Your 1943 Income 
Taxes,” published by Distribu- 
tors Group, Inc. Designed to 
carry the dealer’s imprint, the 
folder makes no mention of the 
sponsor or his wares. It is 
strictly a goodwill builder and 
as such should prove highly ef- 
fective. 


In the first place, it succeeds 
in reducing the most complicated 
tax law in history to four under- 
standable pages, worksheet in- 
cluded. A_ similar attempt by 
Prentice-Hall resulted in a 48- 
Secondly, it places 
a valuable service-rendering busi- 
ness-getting tool in the dealer’s 
hand without obligating him to 














sell any specific securities. (We 
can almost hear some of the early 
trust sponsors turning over in 
their graves at this.) 


Incidently, initial distribution 
of the folder was limited to active 
dealers in Group Securities, Inc., 
although copies are 
simply by writing the sponsor, 
Distributors Group, Inc., 63 Wall 
St., New York. 

eo oy 

Some of the finest looking 
sales literature we’ve seen has 
been coming from the Lord, Ab- 
bett organization recently. One 
piece, “A Memorandum to a 
Busy Man,” is an ingenious 
brochure which folds into a 
handy pocket-size shape. It is 
aimed at the busy executive or 
professional man and has the 
personal touch of an informal 
memorandum. A place for the 
dealer’s imprint is provided. 


Equally attractive are the new 
fold-out pieces presenting Union 
Bond Fund “C”—Union Common 
Stock Fund “A’’—and Union Com- 
mon Stock Fund “B.” Each folder 
lists the portfolio of the respective 
Fund and emphasizes the reasons 
“Why investing through Union 
Trusteed Funds, Inc. is increasing- 
ly popular.” 


A more elaborate folder on 
Union Bond Fund “C” carries the 
intriguing title, “Buying Bonds 
@ 60c on the $1.” Also listing the 
portfolio it stresses by text and 
illustration “four tested rules for 
better results.” They are (1) Di- 
versification, (2) Concentration, 
(3)  Value-Selection and (4) 
Weighting by Worth. Further 
nresentation of UBC is made by 
use of the question-and-answer 
method. 


* 


* * * 


Not to be outdone in the mat- 
ter of attractive presentation, 
Hugh W. Long & Co. has pub- 
lished a new folder on the 
Automobile Series of New York 
Stocks that is positively guar- 
anteed to make your mouth 
water. The “car of the future” 
pictured on the front cover em- 
bodies the promise of an over- 
whelming demand for’ the 
peace-time products of this in- 
dustry. (The only improvement 
we could think of for this job 
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would be a Vargas girl at the 


wheel.) 


* tk BY 


For a little’ sales folder with a 


lit of punch, we recommend the 


A. W. Smith & Co. piece, “To 
Those Who Are Concerned.” One 
might define it as an illustrated 
ciscussion leading to a conclusion. 


available | Flere are samples of the plain talk 


it contains. “... After all, higher 
vrices for goods and services are 
vart of the normal course of events 
as the world moves on... . Fifty 
years ago common labor was paid 
$1.00 a day for 10 hours of hard 
work. . . . The dollar prices of 
most goods and services have ad- 
vanced in about this same propor- 
tion in the past half-century... .” 

“ ._.. To say that progress and 
depreciated purchasing power of 
money may go hand-in-hand is 
not to condone uncontrolled price 
advances. ... The one way to pro- 
vide for increased cost of living 
is to build up capital, which is the 
basis for income... . It makes no 
practical difference to us whether 
the yard-stick by which the post- 
war dollar will be measured is to 
be gold, silver, a commodity form- 
ula, international horse-trading, 
or a plain, old-fashioned three- 
foot rule. One plain, simple fact 
remains—it is going to take more 
dollars of income to support a 
given standard of living.” 

ok * * 


The two latest industry studies 
to be published in the series, 
“Post-War Backlogs and Busi- 


(Continued on page 706) 
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‘Taxes Impede Accumulation Of Reserves 
Against Post-War Needs Executives Report 


Th present Federal tax system by impeding the accumulation of 
reserves from earnings threatens the ability of many corporations to 
survive post-war readjustments, according to a substantial number 


dustrial Conference Board in the 
of the effect of taxes upon busi 
of production. 

Upon the ability of corporations 
to survive post-war readjustments 
depends their capacity to provide 
their share of employment in the 
period. following the war, the 
Board points out in making public 
the results of its study based upon 
the actual experience of industrial 
managers. 

Most corporations depend, as a 
matter of long established policy, 
the Board adds, upon undistrib- 
uted profits for funds with which 
to expand facilities and set up 
contingency reserves. 

If private business is not al- 
lowed to build reserves during the 
war period with which to meet 
reconversion expenses ‘‘many 
small businesses will fail and 
many larger businesses will find 
it exceedingly difficult to hold 
their labor organizations together 
during the critical period succeed- 

_ing the cessation of hostilities,” 
the Board quotes one executive as 





saying. 

“The security of the corporation 
as an economic unit,” the Board 
finds, appears frequently to be a 
motive of management more com- 
pelling than profits for distribu- 
tion to stockholders. Fear of a 
post-war depression and prepara- 
tion for it, appear to dominate the 
policies and attitudes of business 
management. Accordingly, profits 
are sought mainly as means to se- 
curity. One respondent, for ex- 





ample, states that ‘Present taxes 
take so much of income that WE | 
will have to be very careful if | 
we are to have enough to get | 
through the next slump.’ 


of representative business execulives consulted by the National In- 


course of a comprehensive study 


ness policy as regards expansion 


© 
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Investment Trusts 


(Continued from Page 705) 


ness,” currently appearing in the 
Investment Timing service of Na- 


tinal Securities & Research Corp., | 
Machinery 


are on Agricultural 
and Household Appliances. These 
are comprehensive studies and 


regarding the post-war 
for securities of representative 
companies in these two groups. 

A new folder 
functions of the trustee under the 


outlining the) 





| 
| 


| 
| 





trust agreements covering Na-| 


tional Securities Series and First | 
Mutual Trust Fund lists 23 dif-| 
ferent responsibilities of the) 
trustee in safeguarding the prop- | 
erty of the trust fund. National 
Securities & Research Corp. has! 
also issued an attractive little 
leaflet on its Low-Priced Bonds 
Series. Income is estimated at 
approximately 6.8% of the cur-| 
rent offering price. 


The Keystone Corp. has re-| 
vised and re-issued its popular | 
little booklet, “The Keystone | 
Plan,” which contains a _ brief 
history and current data on the) 
i0 Keystone Custodian Funds. | 
Latest figure in the booklet | 
shows combined asset values of! 
the 10 funds at $61,291,000. A 
more recent report as of August | 
1, just a month later, shows asset | 
values 


| vested 


in excess of $63,000,000. | aviation 
But that’s the way it’s been with | ——— 


Keystone — they really should} 


And | adopt the method of the new tax | 


another says: ‘Our job from here|Jaw and estimate what they’ll| 


out is to get in the strongest pos- 
sible financial shape. It will be 
a struggle with present and pos- 
sible future taxes. No more ex- 
pansion with our money.’ 

“A specific example of post-war | 
dangers is that of liquidating in- 
ventories-in-process and accounts 
receivable at the termination of 
hostilities. Borrowing to provide 
additional working capital is a 
normal procedure for many cor- 
porations when liquidation of in- 
ventories and accounts receivable 
is expected to provide the funds 
with which to repay loans. The 
present danger arises from the 
» strong possibility that post-war 
liquidation of labor-and-ma- 
terials-in-process and accounts re- 
ceivable cannot be consummated 
without grave losses. 

“Since taxes are not due until 
about a year after the profits up- 
on which they are levied were 
earned, reserves are set up by 
corporations to meet the payments 
when they become due. Many 
corporations are making current 
use of the funds represented by 
these reserves and are depending 
upon future earnings or liquida- 
tion of assets for cash with which 
to pay taxes. Some corporations 
feel that this is such a hazardous 
practice that they refuse to do it; 
rather, they restrict current oper- 
ations if necessary, to permit the 
setting aside of cash to meet these 
payments. 

“Those who feel forced to use 
their tax reserves currently be- 
cause of the urgency of war pro- 
duction are quite apprehensive as 
to the dangerous post-war situa- 
tion they are creating for them- 
selves.” 


OO aaa 
Ins. Stock Looks Good 
The current situation in Home 
Insurance Company offers attrac- 
tive possibilities according to an 
_ interesting memorandum and an- 
alysis prepared by Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York City. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had upon request 
from Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Inc. 





have at the end of the year. 


erature up-to-date. 
*K * 


It’s purely academic — like 
which came first, the chicken 
or the egg—but the fact remains 
that Keystone and National Se- 
curities have almost identical 


sales literature on “A Check 
Each Month (or Every Month) 
Throughout (or Of) The Year.” 
Looks like a natural for smart 
salesmen—use both funds and 
have “Two Checks Each Month 
Throughout The Year!” (Or 
does that sound too much like 
the New Deal? 
ok 
Some time back in April (as we 
remember) Distributors Group 
eame out flat-footedly for the 
Steel Shares as its latest choice 
of an undervalued stock group. 
Since then may voices have 
chimed in. Latest is a 16-page 
study by Standard & Poor’s cov- 
ering the industry in general and 
U. S. Steel in particular. Copies 
of this survey have been mailed 
by D. G. to affiliated dealers. 
% Bo % 


“Let’s Look At The Record” 
says Hare’s, Ltd. in a new folder 
on fire insurance stocks. And an 
excellent record it is, indeed. In 
four examples comparing insur- 
ance stocks with industrial stocks 
and also with high grade bonds 
during various significant periods 
from 1917 up to the present, the 
performance of the insurance 
stocks was superior in every case. 
Expressed in percentage figures, 
the superiority ranged from 14.8% 
tu 172.6%. 


* 


N. Y. Stock Exchang 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced that the proposed 
transfer of the Exchange member- 
ship of William H. Frank to Harry 
Frank, Jr., will be considered on 
August 26th. Both are partners in 
a Frank & Co., New York 

ity. 


At | 
least, it would help keep their lit- | 


| 


fact that to achieve the goal and purpose of the drive, 
|investor must be reached.” 
In his advices Aug. 16 to direc-© 





| 





Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 


(Continued from Page 703) 
1934 275,652,000 
1935 7 259,160,000 
1936 293,357,000 
1937 284,720,000 
1938 302,050,000 
1939 313,499,000 
1940 _ 306,470,000 
1941 322,357,000 
TEED ctiutiecede..» Sennen 
*Highest. tLowest. 
Fire losses in 1943 so far are) 
running approximately 12% above | 
last year. The “burning ratio,” | 
however, still remains favorably | 
LOW. 
Federal Taxes: Corporation| 
taxes are not affected by the 1943 | 


] | “Pay-As-You-Go” Tax Bill, and 
both lead to favorable conclusions | 
outlook | 


remain as prescribed in the 1942) 
Federal Tax Law. The normal | 
corporation tax is 24%, and the | 
surtax 16%, so the combined 
normal and surtax for most com- 
panies is 40%. The excess prof- 
jts tax is 90% with a post-war re- 
fund of 10%. However, the law 
places a ceiling of 80% on earn- 
ings, for the combined normal, | 
surtax and excess profits tax. 
Most insurance companies are | 
well capitalized, and their in- | 





period of 1936-1939 was profit- | 
able on a statutory underwriting | 
Dasis for the great majority of 
fire and casualty writing com- | 
panies. The companies have large | 
investment portfolios, income) 


| trom which constitutes on aver-| 
| age approximately 70% 


of total | 
net operating profits, in the case) 
of most fire insurance companies. | 


| Many Government and municipal | 
bonds held in these portfolios are | 
| tax exempt, and 85% of the in-| 


eome representing dividends on | 
stocks is tax free. Other points of | 
significance are: capital gains or 
losses are treated as in the case | 
of other corporations; an affiliated | 
group of companies may elect to} 
file on a consolidated basis; a net | 
cperating loss may be carried | 
back to the two preceding taxable | 
years, which is of benefit to those | 
companies that sustained heavy | 
marine losses last year. While | 
tax rates in the 1942 bill are high, | 
the insurance business is not hit | 
by it as hard as are most other in- | 
dustries. | 

New Business: One of the most | 
intriguing of questions is: How | 
much aviation insurance will be 
written in the post-war years? 
Nobody knows. Best’s ‘“Insur-| 


“will represent the largest fi- 
nancing program in the history of 
the world” stated that the job of 
raising the $15,000,000,000 will be 
handled by the War Finance Com- 
mittees of each State. It was also 
announced at that time that the 
securities to be sold under the di- 
rection of the War Finance Com- 
mittees will consist of: 

1. Series E Savings Bonds. 

2. Series F and G _ Savings 
Bonds. 

3. Series C Savings Notes. 

4. 214%.% Bonds of 1954-69. 

5. 2% Bonds of 1951-53. 

6. %% Certificates of Indebted- 
ness. 

The entire $15,000,000,000 will 
be sold to individual investors, 
corporations, insurance companies 
and other non-banking sources. 

In his announcement of Aug. 15, 
Secretary Morgenthau stated that 
holders of the 34%,% Treasury 
bonds of 1943-45, which have been 
called for redemption October 15; 
will be given an opportunity to 
exchange their called bonds for 
other securities shortly after the 
close of the $15,000,000,000 Third 
War Loan Drive. 

Mr. Morgenthau made this 
known in detailing terms and con- 


vested capital base for excess | unce News” recently published a) ditions of the 24%% and 2% bonds, 


profits tax purposes includes also | tabulation showing the growth of| and the 74% certificates of indebt- 


50% of the mean of unearned | 
premium reserves as borrowed in- | 
capital. The tax base 


such business from 1937 to 1941, | 
and from which the following} 
figures have been taken: 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
Hull Risks 


Scheduled 
Airlines 
$506,625 

1,413,523 


1937 
1941 _- 


Liability 


1337... 840,959 
1941 — 752,565 


Certainly these figures are very | 


modest, and the increase over the | 
jive year period is moderate. 


In 
view, however, of the tremendous 
expansion in commercial and civil 
that inevitably must 


Every Possible Investor 


All Other 
Types 
$972,245 
4,027,459 


Combined 
$1,478,871 
5,440,992 
Risks 

327,180 1,168,139 

622,692 1,375,257 
come after the cessation of hos- | 
tilities, we feel that aviation holds | 
in store great possibilities of new | 
husiness for alertly managed stock | 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. 


In Third War Loan Drive, Says Sproul 


Details of the Treasury’s war loan drive for’$15,000,000,000 which 
is to be brought under way on Sept. 9 were announced at Washington 


by Secretary Morgenthau on Aug. 15, and Allan Sproul, President of | 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has directed attention to the | 


tors and executive officers of all | 
banking institutions in the New | 


| York Reserve District, Mr. Sproul | provide at least $100,000,000,000 


points out that Secretary Morgen- 
thau “has announced a goal of 
$15,000,000,000 to be raised 
through the sale of Government 
securities to individuals, corpora- 
tions, insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks and other investors 
(excepting banks receiving de- 
mand deposits) in the Third War 
Loan Drive.” Mr. Sproul notes 
the goal is $7,000,000,000 more 
than the goal for non-bank inves- 
tors in the Second War Loan Drive 
last April and $2,500,000,000 more 
than was actually subscribed by 
non-bank investors in that drive. 
Mr. Sproul also states: 

“The banking institutions in 
this district contributed in large 
measure to the success of previous 
War Loan Drives. Their aid will 
be of equal or greater importance 
to the success of the forthcoming 
drive. Bankers know their cus- 
tomers and have their confidence 
They have first-hand knowledge 
of individuals who are in a posi- 
tion to purchase securities. They 
are familiar with businesses which 
are accumulating idle funds. By 
reason of their influence in and 
intimate knowledge of community 
affairs, they are in a position to 
give effective support to the State 
War Finance Committees which 
are in charge of the drive. I know 
that the leaders of the drive in 
the States of this district will re- 
ceive the full cooperation and as- 
sistance of the banks. 

“This is a matter of direct in- 
terest to the banking business, as 
well as of public interest. ‘The 
successful waging of the war re- 
quires the effective mobilization 
of unprecedentedly large financial 


| 


“every possible | 








resources. During the present fis- 


cal year, which began July 1, 1943 | 
the United States Treasury must | 


for the prosecution of the war, 
plus an additional $6,000,000,000 to 
cover interest on the public debt 
and other expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Only about $38,000,000,- | 
000 is presently expected from 
taxes. In the absence of addi- 
tional tax revenue, the remainder 
—$68,000,000,000 — must be bor- 
rowed and $64,000,000,000 must be | 
borrowed publicly. The methods | 





used to borrow this huge sum are | 
| Sept. 15, 1953. . 


of the utmost importance. They 
will affect the volume of spending 
power available for the purchase 
of consumer goods, supplies of 
which are diminishing. They will 
have an important bearing upon 
the effectiveness of price and ra- 
tioning controls and hence upon 
the cost of living. They well inay 
affect the morale of the veople 
and so affect the conduct of the 
war. 

“The first essential is to bor- 
row as much.as possible from cur- 
rent income and as little as pos- 
sible through the expansion of 
bank credit. In recognition of 
this first essential, and in order 
to bring home to the people of the 
country their responsibilities for 
war financing methods which will 
aid in the maintenance of orderly 
conditions on the home front, the 
Third War Loan will be devoted 
exclusively to the raising of funds 
from non-banking sources. You 
can help greatly to assure the suc- 
cess of the drive by urging your 
customers to subscribe to the full 
extent of their ability, and by as- 
sisting them in the selection of 
securities most appropriate to 
their individual situations.” 


} 
} 


| 


| jective, the circulars 





Secretary Morgenthau in indi- 


cating on July 21 that the drive, 


edness which will be sold during 
the drive. As to the further de- 
tails we quote the following from 
Associated Press accounts from 
Washington Aug. 15 as given in 


| the Washirfgton “Post”: 


“Holders of the 344% bonds, 
other than the commercial banks, 
will be given the option of ex- 
changing for either the 2% or 
242% bonds. Commercial banks 
will be permitted to exchange 
their holdings for the new 2% 
bonds. In all cases exchanges will 
be made par for par with inter- 
est adjustments to Oct. 15. 

“The 2%% and 2% bonds, and 


| the certificates of indebtedness, as 


well as series F and G U. S. War 
Bonds and series C Treasury 
Notes, will be available during the 
third drive for subscription by in- 
dividuals, insurance companies, 
savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and all other classes 
of subscribers except commercial 
banks. 


“Mr. Morgenthau earlier had 


| announced that the loan would be 


sold entirely to nonbanking in- 
vestors. In keeping with this ob- 
governing 
the 2% bonds and the certificates 
of indebtedness contain a request 
to commercial banks not to pur- 
chase and that subscribers nof 
trade in these securities until 10 
days after the close of the drive; 
or until after the books are closed 
on an offering of the same or sim- 
ilar securities for the exclusive 
subscription of commercial banks. 

“The 24%% bonds may not be 
held by commercial banks before 


“Life insurance companies may 
subscribe during the drive to the 
242% and 2% bonds and defer 
payments until Nov. 1. Other sub- 
scriptions will be on a eash basis; 


“The 242% and 2% bonds and 
the certificates of indebtedness 
will be dated Sept. 15, 1943. The 
212% bonds will mature Dec. 15, 
1969, but are callable Dec. 15, 
1964; the 2% bonds will mature 
Sept. 15, 1953, but are callable 
Sept. 15, 1951; the certificates, 
known as series E of 1944, will 
mature Sept. 1, 1944.” 


An earlier reference to the War 
Loan Drive appeared in our issue 
of July 29, page 430. 2 


Eugene Osborn With 
Straus Securities Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PEORIA, ILL.—Eugene Osborri 
has become affiliated with Straus 
Securities Co., 135 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Osborn was 
formerly Treasurer of Hilde- 
brand-Osborn & Co. and in the 
past was head of the Eugene Os- 
born Co. in Peoria. ss 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations—— 


OFFERINGS 


DWIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dwight Manufacturing Co. has filed a 
registration statement for 83,514 shares of 
capital stock, par value $12.50 per share. 
All of the shares registered are now issued 
and outstanding. 

Address—89 Franklin Street, Boston. 

Business—-Manufactures cotton goods. 

Underwriting—Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
heads the group of underwriters. Other 
mames will be supplied by amendment. 

Offering-——Offering price to public will 
be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Of the shares registered 73,- 
514 are to be sold to the underwriters by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., Henry Sturgis 
Morgan and Junius Spencer Morgan, as 
executors under the will of John Pierpont 
Morgan, while 10,000 are to be sold in- 
dividually by Henry Sturgis Morgan to 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., one of the under- 
.writers. . Proceeds will go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Registration Statement No. 
8-2. (7-27-43). 

Offered Aug. 17 at $16.75 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and 


2-5187. Form 


per share by 
associates. 


FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORP. 

Fanstee] Metallurgical Corp. has filed a 
registration statement for 53,566 shares 
of common stock, without par value. 

Address——North Chicago, Il. 

Business-—Business of the company and 
its subsidiaries consists of the develop- 
ment and refinement of rare: metals and 
the production and fabrication of rare 
metal compounds, alloys and commercial 
products. 

Underwriting — Hallgarten 
named principal underwriter. 
be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—-Price to the public will 
supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds from sale of 
common stock will be added to the work- 
ing capital of the company and will be 
used for general corporate purposes. Five 
dollars per share of the net. proceeds will 


& Co. is 
Others will 


be 


be allocated to capital and the balance 
will be allocated to capital surplus. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5179. Form 
§-1. (7-10-43). 

Offered Aug. 18, 1943 at $19 per share 
by Haligarten & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Central Republic Co. (Inc.), Paul H. Davis 
& Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


WALTER E. HELLER & CO. 


istration statement for $3,000,000 serial 
each year from 1949 to 1953. inclusive. 
Interest rates on maturities are given as 
follows: 1949, 242%; 1950, 2%%; 1951, 
234% ;.1952, 2% %, and 1953, 3%. 

Address—105 West Adams Street, 
cago. 

Business—Engaged principally in financ- 
ing the sales and other current operations 
of manufacturers, distributors, 
merchants. and others, by 


Chi- 


purchasing or 


acceptances or other 
making direct loans or advances against 
inventory, machinery, equipment, real 
estate or other assets, and in otherwise 
lending funds and giving financial aid to 
business concerns, 

Underwriting Underwriters with 
amounts to be purchased are given as 
follows: Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
$1,500,000; First Boston Corp., N. Y., $1,- 
000,000, and Goldman, Sachs & Co., N. Y., 
$500,000. 

Offering—Price to public to be supplied 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—-To be applied in part to re- 
tire $2,400,000 term loans from banks and 
balance to be used for general working 
funds. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5184. Form 
A-2. (7-22-43). 

Registration statement effective 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 11, 1943. 

Offered Aug. 13, 1943 by Harris, Hall & 
Co. .{Inc.), The First Boston Corp. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Price: 99% and 
int. to 100 and int. according to maturity. 


documents, also 


5:30 








Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (b). 


Offerings will rarely be 
ing. 


made before the day follew- 


THURSDAY, AUG. 19 


NETHERLANDS HOTEL 
Helen Harrington has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $564,000 10-year first 
mortgage income bonds of the Netherlands 
Hotel. 
Address 
located at 
City, Mo. 
Business——Hotel and apartments. 
Offering——First mortgage bonds were 
originally issued on Nov. 1, 1927, by Mc- 
Canles Building Company in the amount 
of $600,000. $36,000 of the aggregate 
principal amount has been paid, leaving 
$564,000 face amount of bonds. unpaid 
and in default. It is proposed that the 
new bonds aggregating $564,000 face 
amount will be exchanged for the nresent 
_ bonds mow outstanding together with in- 
_ terest coupons attacned or appertaining 
to the same. In effecting the exchange 
each bondholder will make the exchange 
on the same basis as every other bond- 
holder. None will be sold for cash or 
other property and exchange will be made 
only with bondholders. 
Underwriting—There are no underwrit- 
ers of any of the bonds. 
Purpose--To effect exchange of bonds. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5191. Form 
8-1. (7-31-43). 


Netherlands Hotel property is 
3831-39 Main Street, Kansas 


TRANS-OCEANIC AIR LINES, INC. 

Trans-Oceanic Air Lines, Inc., has reg- 
istered 300,000 shares of Class ‘‘A’’ voting 
stock without par value. 


Address—-Du Pont Building, Wilmington, | 


‘Del. 
Business——Organized under laws of State 
of Delaware on Feb. 9, 1943, under leader- 


-ship of Captain Thomas G. Smith, by a | 


group of Air Force Ferry Command pilots, 
‘mow. engaged in trans-Atlantic operations 
_of a strictly military mature. The con- 
templated activities of the corporation are 
essentially of a peacetime nature, and will 
include the transportation by air or partly 
‘by land and water and partly by air of 
passengers, mails and freight and express 
of every kind through maintenance of 
commercial air lines and services in all 
parts of the world. 

Underwriting—No underwriters. 

Offering—To accomplish that objective 
subscriptions to the stock initially offered 
will be limited to the active operating 
personnel of the corporation consisting of 
flight crews, officials and department 
heads of the corporation. Initial offering 
will be limited to 250,000 shares, at a price 
of $1 if paid in United States currency 
and $1.10 a share if paid in Canadian 
currency. 

Proceeds — For organization expenses, 
working capital and investments. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5192. Form 
§-2. (7-31-43). 


SATURDAY, AUG. 21 

FIDUCIARY COUNSEL, S. A., INC. 
Fiduciary Counsel, S. A., Inc., has regis- 
tered 20,000 shares of 4% non-cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100 per share; 20,- 


000 shares of no par Class A common and 
20,000 shares of no par Class B comnion. 

Address — 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Business — Was incorporated on June 
26, 1943, under the laws of the State of 
Delaware. It is proposed to engage in 
one or more of following activities: As- 
sist North American: enterprises to expand 
their activities in South American coun- 
tries; act as advisors to North American 
and South American companies in help- 
ing solve their Central and South Ameri- 
can financial, engineering, production and 
marketing problems; handle for North and 
South American manufacturers the dis- 
tribution of their goods in South America; 
manufacture and sell products in South 
America and Central America as agent of 
North American manufacturers of such 
| products; invest in real estate, commodi- 
ties and business enterprises in North, 
Central and South America or perhaps 
elsewhere. 

Underwriting—The offering will not be 
made through underwriters or dealers but 
will be made. directly by the company. 

Offering—-The preferred stock is to be 
sold at its par value of $100 per share 
and the shares of Class A and Class B 
common are to be sold at $1 per share 
respectively. - Shares of Class A and B 
;}can only be purchased as part of and 
| together with the purchase of an equal 
| number of shares of preferred stock. 
| Proceeds—For working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5193. Form 
S-1. (8-2-43). 


SUNDAY, AUG. 22 


| DOYLE MACHINE & TOOL CORP. 
Doyle Machine & Tool Corp. has regis- 
| tered 36,000 shares of common stock, $1 
| par value. 
Address — 320-6 West 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Business—Engaged 





| Taylor Street, 
in the manufacture 
|}of machinery, tools and parts. 

| Underwriting—None stated. 

| Offering-—-In connection with public of- 
| fering of 113,004 shares of common stock 
|in October, 1940, common stock purchase 
| Warrants for an aggregate of 36,000 shares 
| of such common stock were delivered to 
| the underwriters of the 113,004 shares in 
| proportion to their subscriptions. Each 
| warrant gives the holder the right to pur- 
| chase the number of shares named therein 
at $4 per share. The warrants are ex- 
ercisable on or before Aug. 31, 1943. In 
anticipation of the presentation of war- 
rants for exercise company is registering 
36,000 shares of common reserved for issue 
upon such exercise. 

Proceeds—Will be added to the present 
cash balances of the company and used 
for general corporate purposes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5194. Form 
S-2. (8-35-43). 


TUESDAY, AUG. 24 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. has filed a 
‘registration statement for $4,000,000 first 





Walter E. Heller & Co. has filed a reg- | 


notes, due serially $600,000 on Aug. 1 in| 


dealers, | 


making advances on their accounts, notes, | 
in | 


mortgage bonds series due Sept. 1, 1973 


{and 35,000 shares cumulative 
| Stock Series B $100 par value. Interest 
|rate on the bonds and dividend rate on 
\ the preferred stock will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Address—-222 Levergood Street, 
town, Pa. 
| Business—Principal business is the pro- 
duction, transmission, distribution and sale 
| of electricity. 

Underwriters—-To be supplied by amend- 
| ment. 

| Offering—As soon as practicable after 
| registration statement becomes effective 
company will ask for bids under competi- 
tive rule of the Securities and Exchange 
|Commission for the sale of the bonds and 
| preferred stock. Prior to the issuance of 
|the securities registered company will 
|acquire common stock, assets and fran- 
|chises of Erie County Electric Co. Com- 
pany also proposes to acquire assets and 
| franchises of Keystone Public’ Service Co. 
and Bradford Electric Co., affiliated com- 
panies. Applications for all such acquisi- 
tions are now’ pending before the Com- 
mission. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of 
bonds and stock will be applied to the 
extent necessary to redeem indebtedness 
and preferred stock of the merged com- 
panies as follows: To redemption on Oct. 
1, 1943, of all of the outstanding first 
mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 1978, 
of Keystone Public Service Co., including 
estimated interest, $4,175,000, and to the 
redemption on or about Sept. 1, 1943, of 
all of the then outstanding 5% non-voting 
preferred stock, $100 par, of Erie County 
Electric Co. $3,500,000, total $7,675,000. 
Balance of proceeds, if any, will be added 
to general funds of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5195. Form 
S-1. (8-5-43). 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 25 


COLORADO MILLING & EXEVATOR CO. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. has filed 
a registration statement for 70,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
without par value, and common stock, par 
$1, the latter representing shares reserved 
for issuance upon conversion of the cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock. The 
dividend rate on preferred stock will be 
filed by amendment. 

Address — Equitable Building, 
Col. 

Business—-Engaged directly and through 
subsidiaries in the business of manufac- 
turing and selling flour, meal, feed and 
related products and of buying and selling 
wheat, other grains, beans, coal and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. Also engaged in 
business of storing, grinding, sacking and 
cleaning beans, grains and other com- 
modities for farmers and others. 

Underwriting — Principal underwriters 
are Union Securities Co., N. Y.; Boettcher 
& Co., Denver; Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co., Denver; Paul H. Davis 
& Co., Chicago, and Hornblower & Weeks; 


preferred 


Johns- 


Denver, 


Ms Y: 

Offering— Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. 

Preceeds—Proceeds from the sale of the 
stock, together with the net proceeds to 
be received from the sale of $3,000,000 of 
15-year 4% sinking fund debentures, pro- 
posed to be sold privately, are to be used 
to redeem on or before Oct. 15, 1943, the 
presently outstanding $6,500,000 5% con- 
vertible debentures due June 1, 1968. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5196. Form 
A-2. (8-6-43). 


MONDAY, AUG. 30 


REPUBLIC DRILL & TOOL CO. 

Republic Drill & Tool Co. has registered 
$1,250,000 5% convertible debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1952, and 296,875 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $1, to be issued upon con- 
version of debentures. 

Address—322 South Green Street, 
cago. 

Business—Engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of high speed and carbon twist 
drills. 

Underwriting—Wyeth & Co., 
and Los Angeles. 

Offering—Price to public 
crued interest from Aug. 1, 
of delivery. 

Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, the com- 
pany will apply $100,000 to retire its out- 
standing bank loan, $125,000 toward the 
retirement of outstanding convertible pre- 
ferred stock, and the balance to working 
capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5197. Form 
A-1. (8-11-43). 


TUESDAY, AUG. 31 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 


Braniff Airways, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 400,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $2.50. 


Address—Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


Business—-Company is fifth largest com- 
mercial airline in the country in passenger 
miles flown. It has applications pending 
for extensions of its domestic routes. 


Offering—Price to the public will 
supplied by amendment. 


Underwriting—F. Eberstadt, 
heads the group of underwriters. 
will be named by amendment. 


Proceeds—-Company intends to add the 
net proceeds from the sale of the stock to 
its general funds as additional working 
capital. Proceeds subject to foregoing may 
be applied to replacement of flight equip- 
ment requisitioned by the government; to 
purchase of additional equipment necessary 
to meet passenger and cargo traffic re- 
quirements on present and _ proposed 
domestic routes; to purchase of planes 
incident to operation of proposed trade- 
area feeder system and purchase of planes 
and other equipment for initiation of 
operations of proposed foreign routes. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5198. Form 
S-1. (8-12-43). 


(This list is incomplete this week.) 
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Currency Stabilization Plans Of U. S., Britain. 
And Canada To Be Discussed In Chicago 


A conference to consider the post-war plans proposed by the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada for currency stabilization 
will be held in Chicago on Aug. 26 by representatives of the three 


Governments. 


According to an announcement on Aug. 13 by Simeon 


E. Leland, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 130 
reservations have already been made for the meeting, including 


directors and executive officers of® 


Federal Reserve banks in Chi-| 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, | 
Cleveland, Kansas City, San Fran- | 
cisco, Boston, Dallas and Atlanta. | 
From Chicago advices Aug. 13 to| 
the New York “Herald Tribune” | 
we also quote: 

“British plans for monetary sta- 
bilization after the war developed 
by John M. Keynes, noted English 
economist, will be presented at 
the meeting by representatives of | 
the British Government yet to be 
named, Mr. Leland said. Mr. 
Keynes will be unable to attend. 

“Dr. Harry D. White, director of 
the division of monetary research 
of the Treasury Department, will 
explain the post-war monetary 
plan for the United States drafted 
under his leadership. He will be 
assisted by E. A. Goldenweiser, 
economist for the Federal Re- 
search Board. 

“Canada’s suggested solution to 
international currency stabiliza- 
tion will be outlined by G. F. 
Towers, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, whose ideas formed the 
backbone for the Dominion pro- 
gram. 

“John K. Langum, economist for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, and Arthur Upgreen, econ- 
omist for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, will analyze 
the three plans critically, attempt 
to find their common grounds and 
suggest possible improvements. 

“There is litthe general knowl- 





edge regarding the United States 
plan, and less is known about the 
British and Canadian plans,’ Dr. 
Leland said in explaining the 
reasons for calling this conference. 
“We want to bring them all out in 
the open at this meeting.” 

Dr. Leland said that the confer- 
ence would be closed to both the 
public and the press, but that 
participants would be given an 
opportunity to “sum up their 
cases” to newspaper men. 

Dr. Jacob Viner, former eco- 
nomic advisor to the Treasury De- 
partment, will discuss the mone- 
tary programs of the three na- 
tions at a dinner following the 
meeting. 


—_—— a 
Lend-Lease For Ethiopia 
A lend-lease agreement be- 

tween the United States and 
Ethiopia was signed in Washing- 
ion on Aug. 9 by Secretary of 
State Hull and Ethiopia’s Vice 
Minister of Finance, Yilma De- 
ressa. 

The agreement was negotiated 
under the terms of the Lend- 
Lease Pact of 1941, which author- 
izes the President to extend aid 
to any country whose defense is 
deemed vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

President Roosevelt ordered last 
December that Ethiopia be in- 
cluded in the list of countries eli- 
gible to receive lend-lease assist- 
ance; this was noted in our issue 
of Dec. 31, page 2327. 

Ethiopia, the first nation to re- 
gain its territory after temporary 
occupation by an Axis aggressor, 
recentiy indicated its adherance 
to the Declaration by United Na- 
tions. 


Ray Maple With Bacon Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Ray C. Maple has become asso- 
ciated with Bacon & Co., 256 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les Stock Exchanges. Mr. Maple 
was formerly associated with Nel- 
son Douglass & Co. and in the past 
was an officer of Leo G. Mac- 
Laughlin Co. of Pasadena. 








The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Financing of Large Corpora- 
tions, 1920-39—Albert R. Koch— 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City—Cloth—$1.50. 


French North Africa, A Brief 
Outline of General Information— 
New York Agency of Societe Gen- 
erale to Further the Development 
of Commerce and Industry in 
I'rance—Paper. 


Paying for the War—Chester D. 
Babcock, Eber Jeffery and Archie 
W. Troelstrup—National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Paper—30¢. 


New Europe, The — Bernard 
Newman—The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York—Cloth—$3.75. 


Regulations Regarding Payments 
Between Switzerland and Foreign 
Countries — Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Department of the Bank for 
International Settlements, Basle, 
Switzerland — Paper—15 Swiss 
francs. 


Gold, Silver and Paper Money— 
Francis W. Hirst—Cobden Club, 
Dunford House, Midhurst, Sussex, 
England—Paper—6 d. 


Survey of Corporate Securities 
(1943 Edition)—Issued by “The 
Financial Post” of Toronto—Pub- 
lished by The MacLean Publish- 
ing Co., Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto—Cloth—$2.00. 





RFC Collects $74 Million 
On Loan To British 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones announced on Aug. 4 that 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has received payments 
aggregating $74,405,476 during the 
two years ended July 31 to apply 
on interest and principal of the 
$425,000,000 loan made to Great 
Britain. 

The loan was authorized in 
July, 1941, and $390,000,000 has 
been disbursed. The security for 
the loan consists of listed and un- 
listed securities of United States 
corporations, the capital stock of 
41 British-owned United States 
insurance companies and assign- 
ment of the earnings of the United 
States branches of 41 British in- 
surance companies. Payments are 
applied first to current interest 
and the balance to reducing the 
principal of the loan. 

The proceeds of the loan were 
used by Great Britain to pay for 
war supplies in this country con- 
tracted for prior to the enactment 
of the lend-lease program. 


Matye Again Trading For 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— Edward D. 
Jones & Co., 705 Olive St., mem- 
bers of the New York and St. Louis 
Stock Exchanges and other lead- 
ing Exchanges, announce that 
John Matye has returned from 
war work and is now local trader 
on the St. Louis Stock Exchange 
for their firm. Mr. Matye had, 
represented Edward D. Jones & 
Co. on the St. Louis Stock Ex- 
change for the past ten years. 
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Capt. Rickenbacker After Tour Of Fighting Fronts | 
Believes Germany Will Hold Out Another Year 
Expects Russia To Come Out Of War As 


Greatest Democracy 


Following the completion of 


a 55,000 mile tour of inspection 


of the battle fronts of the war, Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker 
advanced the opinion that “Germany will not even crack before:the 
Fall of 1944, at the best, at our present rate of progress toward 
total victory” and that it may take another year or more to destroy 


“another savage and treacherous 


enemy in the Pacific.” Declaring 





that “only a miracle can bring vic-® 


tory sooner,” he added: 

“IT have confidence in the possi- 
bility of that miracle and the ac- 
complishment of that miracle lies 
in the hearts, heads and hands of 
every American man, woman and 
child, and your faith in God.” 

Capt. Rickenbacker, whose tour, 
embracing 97 days, was made at 
the instance of Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, expressed his 
views “as a private citizen” in a 
statement to newspaper men at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
on Aug. 17. Stating that “I think 
we will have to break Germany 
from the inside out. We can’t af- 
ford to break her from the out- 
side in,” he reported the Germans 
as having tremendous man power 
left, and declared them to be “a 
courageous daring and intelligent 
enemy.” The New York “Sun” of 
Aug. 17 in quoting this, further in- 
dicated in part what he had to say 
as follows: “They also have a 
deep-eyed ‘fanaticism’ about this 
war, which spurs themon. _ 

“But the Germans are finding 
out they have nothing which is 
not bombable,” he added. He 
viewed the pictures of the bomb- 
ing of Hamburg while he was in 
England and that German city 
took “a terrific beating,’ he re- 
ported. 

“No people on earth can stand 
that kind of punishment—not even 
ourselves,” he said. 

Of Russia Capt. Rickenbacker 
said: 

“If Mr. Stalin had not seen fit 
or considered it advisable to par- 
ticipate in the conferences with 
our President and Mr. Churchill, 
we must bear in mind that he is 
head of a great nation, fighting a 
total war and has little time for 
anything but immediate results.” 


His statement reported that he 
had visited American military 
establishments in South Amer- 
ica, North Africa, Algiers, Libya, 
Egypt, India, China, Russia, Per- 
sia, Tunis, England, Iceland, 
Greenland, Labrador and at home. 


Especially glowing was Capt. 
Rickenbacker’s report on Russia. 
He found the Russians anxious to 
know the Americans and British 
better. He found them convinced 
of victory and a world peace. He 
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found their material of the best, 
particularly the aerial defenses of 
Moscow, which he found ‘fan- 
tastic in their proportions.” 

“All employed in all plants in 
Russia are on the incentive plan,” 
reported Capt. Rickenbacker, 
“with a minimum base wage for 
all. For quality and quantity 


first, and for outstanding effort 
on the part of employees, addi- 
tional quantity and quality of 
food is added to the increased 
wages. There is no absenteeism 
problem,” he added, explaining 
that tardy workmen are first 
reprimanded, then suffer re- 
duced wages and food allowances 





and finally, in flagrant cases, are 
discharged. 

In the New York “Times” Capt. 
Rickenbacker was reported as fol- 
lows: 

Captain Rickenbacker remarked 
that whereas for the last several 
years Russia has been moving to 
the right, the United States, at 
the same time, has been “tending 
to the left.” 

“If they keep going on as they 
are you'll find Russia coming out 


in the world, while if we keep go- 
ing on the way we are we'll be 
where they were 25 years ago,” he 
declared. 

“Do you mean to suggest that 
Russia is moving toward capital- 
ism while we are moving toward 
bolshevism?”’ Captain Ricken- 
backer was asked. 

“Yes, in a sense,” he replied. 

Asked whether he attributed the 
tendency in this country to the 
Administration, Captain Rocken- 
backer replied that he referred to 
the “Administration” as well as 
to other factors. 





York Corp. Attractive 


Common stock of the York Cor- 
poration offers an interesting situ- 
ation, according to a memoran- 
dum issued by Peltason, Tenen- 
baum, Inc., Landreth Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had upon request 
from Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 
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A common stock (of a hcusehold necessity) which is 
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Scientific Advances In Oil Industry Will Solve 
Many Post-War Problems, Says Gol. Barton 


In discussing the post-war prospects of the oil industry, Col. T. H. | 
Barton, President of Lion Oil Refining Company, said that great | 
scientific strides have been made in the development and production | 


of oil and gas in the past few years. 


“And these advances are bound | 


to make themselves felt in solving many of the problems which will | 
comfort us in the post-war era,” he said. 


“Many thinking people believe* 





that petroleum is destined to piay | paint, lacquer, varnish and enamel 


a greater part in the chemical 
world than ever before, and some 
even feel that it should, and will, 
become the leader in this indus- 
try. With this view I concur, and 
I believe that the normal func- 
tions of the industry of supplying 
lubricants and fuels, combined 
with the vast opportunities in the 
realm of chemistry will provide a 
field of usefulness and prosperity 
for the oil industry not dreamed 
of a decade ago. 

“For some time the petroleum 
industry has been producing a 
long list of refinery products in 
addition to fuel oil, gasoline and 
kerosene from crude. This list 
proceeds up and down the scale 
from high octane aviation gasoline 
to roofing asphalts and asphalt 
plastic cements. And chemical re- 
search is enlarging the list daily. 

“In addition to butadiene, a 
very important contribution which 


now seems to be well initiated, | 


and will probably develop with- 
out any additional encouragement, 
the petroleum industry after the 
war will be able to produce easily 
and in great volume— 

1. Numerous solvents for the 





industry; 
2. Alcohols of various kinds; 
3. Aldehydes which are used in) 
large quantities in the .resin and | 
plastics industries; 
4. Nitric acid for use in making 
smokeless powder and other ex- | 
plosives and in the lacquer in- | 
dustry; 
5. Ammonia and ammonium 
compounds for use in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers; 
6. Benzol and toluol which lend | 
themselves to oxidation to yield 
materials useful in the produc- 
tion of surface coating and resins 
for the rapidly expanding plastics 
industry. | 
“As in other industries many of 
the discoveries and developments 
in the oil industry must await the 
cessation of hostilities to make 
themselves felt economically. But | 
when the great day comes, we. 
will be geared and prepared to 
produce many things which will | 
be a boon to men in the new 
world that is bound to come. The 
new field of usefulness and serv- 
ice will redound immeasuarably to. 
the benefit and prosperity of me 
oil industry.” | 





Morgenthau To Disclose Compromise Currency 
Plan; Will Figure In Discussions In Chicago — 


An international currency stabilization plan said to represent a) 


| 
| 


compromise between American and British proposals and embodying | 
suggestions made at informal conferences in Washington by financial | 
experts from other of the United Nations is to be disclosed this | 
week by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, according to Wash- | 
ington advices Aug. 17 to the New York “Times.” 


It will be sent to the Senate Fi-® —— 
|'through capital subscriptions by 


‘member countries. 
| that the new stabilization fund 


nance and House Ways and Means 
Committees for their opinion and 
will be the subject of conference 


in Chicago Aug. 26 to be held at) 


the instance of Chairman Simeon 
E. Leland of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, called with a view 
to consider the currency stabiliza- 
tion plans of the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. Re- 
garding the Treasury’s compro- 
mise proposal, the “Times” ac- 
count from Washington Aug. 17 
said: 

“It is understood that in impor- 
tant respects it resembles the plan 
submitted recently by Canada, a 
plan which met with much ap- 
proval here, perhaps because it 
seemed to lean toward American 
views in regard to such vital mat- 
ters as the status of gold as a fac- 
tor in exchange stabilization and 
the basis on which member na- 


tions would participate. 
“Like the American and unlike 
the British plan, the Canadian 


created chiefly 
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It suggested 


have assured resources of at least 
$12,000,000,000, as compared with 
the $5,000,000,000 proposed in the 
American plan and the lack of 


|any definite figure in the British 


plan. 

“On the question of voting 
power, the Canadian plan differed 
substantially from the American 
plan. It provided that, with one 
exception, all decisions be taken 
by majority vote. In the Ameri- 
can plan many decisions would 
require a four-fifth vote.” 


Newburger-Hano Admit 





Peter Morgenstern will be ad- 
mitted to partnership 


the floor of the New York Stock | 
Exchange for Harry Grabosky, | 
and will make his headquarters | 


at the firm’s New York office at | 


39 Broadway. 


in New- | 
burger & Hano, members of the) 
New York and Philadelphia Stock | 
Exchanges, as of today. Mr. Mor- | 
'genstern will act as alternate on | 


So. Pacific Interesting 

Southern Pacific (Oregon Line) 
4%s of 1977 offer an interesting 
situation according to a circular 
prepared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. Copies 
of this circular may be obtained 
from Raymond & Co. upon re- 
quest. 
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The Financial Situation 


Many months ago it began to be apparent that the calls 
of selective service and the beckoning of high wages in war 
plants had so denuded the farms of labor that the nation’s 
food supply was, in serious danger. As ‘time passed the 
situation thus created became more and more critical, and 
the authorities sought first one remedy and then another, 
some of them little short of ludicrous in their impracticability. 
It is not even yet clear whether this state of affairs, which, 
of course, should never have been permitted to come into 
being, has really been adequately remedied. Our food sup- 
ply is certainly far from-over-abundant, and the prospect 
far from clear. 

Shortages Real 


For several months past key executives have been ex- 
pressing the opinion that we were headed for a similar situa- 
tion as respects production of war goods. The armed forces 
were taking so many of their men with badly needed skills, 
they warned, that production schedules were being met with 
the greatest difficulty. These quotas had been set upon an 
ascending scale, it was pointed out, and in consequence the 
pressure upon more and more limited skilled working forces 
was steadily grownig. Many have for months been bluntly 
stating in private that war industry would, if policies and 
practices in drafting skilled men continued unchanged, 
esently be faced with impossible demands for production. 

hese predictions appear to be finding strong support in re- 
cent reports of production. 


In this type of labor market excessive turnover is usual, 
indeed almost inevitable, but in recent months, and par- 
ticularly in recent weeks, the instability of working forces 
appears to have been seriously aggravated by the peculiari- 
ties of the workings of the draft system, by differentials in 
wage scales and other conditions of work, and by a number 
of abnormal conditions which are in part the product of the 
way in which civilian occupations in the service industries 
have been dealt with by the authorities. This situation is 
reported to have developed with peculiar intensity in certain 


sections of the aircraft industry, which with the possible 
(Continued on page 710) 


Byrnes Declares Wage And Price 
Stabilization Act Must Prevail 


Indicating that definite progress is being made “in a food price 
program with a view to stabilizing the cost of living as nearly as 
practicable at the level fixed by Congress,’ James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of the Office of War Mobilization, declared on Aug. 16 that “there 
will be a substantial reduction in the cost of actual necessities—not 
of fancied wants.” Mr. Byrnes, who made these statements in a radio 
address, broadcast from Washing-® 








The News 


tion, cautions that “wages as well 
as prices must be held.” “The 
fight against inflation,” he said, 
“can be won if we have the will 
to win it. It cannot be won if the 
will for higher wages and higher 
prices is stronger than the will 
to keep down the cost of living.” 
In part, he also said: 


“The first interest of every 
good citizen should be to see that 
there is no further rise in the cost 
of living. If, in some cases, in- 
creased production costs make 
further price adjustments un- 
avoidable in order to obtain nec- 
essary war production, then we 
must, by more rigid price control, 
or subsidy, of other items see that 
there is no rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. 

“Tt does not make sense to say 
that we can use subsidies to pre- 
vent numerous specific food prices 
from rising but that we cannot 
use subsidies to reduce a limited 
number of key items in the family 
food basket to offset rises per- 
mitted in other food items. 





“Congress, by the act of Oct. 2 | 


1942, declared that prices and 
wages should be stabilized so far 
as practicable at the level of Sept. 
15, 1942.” 

Likewise, he stated: 

“We cannot abandon the hold- 
the-line order on the price front 
without abandoning it on the 
wage front. And if we abandon 
it on both fronts, the 20 millions 
or more of our people receiving 
low wages, small salaries and 
small fixed incomes which have 
not been increased materially 
since the war started will be 
ground below the level of fair 
subsistence.” 


Mr. Byrnes made known in his 
address the approval by the Pres- 
ident of a 48-hour week for mines, 
as to which he (Mr. Byrnes) said: 


“Because of the threatened coal 
shortage, several days ago the 
President requested me to ask 
Secretary Ickes to consider the 
advisability of increasing the 
working hours in the mines. Sec- 

(Continued on page 715) 





Behind 
The News 


By PAUL MALLON 


The German military situation 


|is decaying rapidly. 


Italy is defenseless, as we con- 
trol the air and sea on both sides 
of the boot. 
Wherever the 
Nazis elect to 
dig their de- 
fensive line in 
Italy, we can 
turn their 
positions by 
landing in 
their rear 
from the sea. 
Frontal at- 
tacks are not 
necessary. 

Swiss ru- 
mors have 
suggested they 
are digging in 
on the Po 
River line, 
which would 
leave all the 
boot to the Italians and to us. It 
is too far north to be turned from 
the sea. A better line runs across 
the top of the Apennine Moun- 
tains, north of Florence, but it 
could be turned. 


However, both positions can be 
fed from Germany only through 
the Brenner Pass (about 200 yards 
wide). Our bombers can close 
that pass and cut off any Nazi de- 
fense in Italy as soon as they get 
into Italian mainland airfields. 

The only other possible German 
supply routes for defense on 
north Italian soil run through 
Switzerland, and the neutral Swiss 


aaeeraaal on page 715) 
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2}not meddling 


Individual War Bond Purchases 
Seen Best Antidote For Inflation 


The best antidote for inflation is the purchase by individuals of 
government war bonds, New York business leaders were told on Aug. 
16 when W. Randolph ‘Burgess, Chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee for New York State, stressed this point at a luncheon in the 
Union League Club, where ‘plans for the Third War Loan, beginning 
September 9, were outlined to a. _ cross- -section of business and in- 


dustrial executives. 





The purchase of war bonds by 
ordinary Americans to the limit of 
their resources will not only prove 
to be sound 
insurance for 
the future, but 
will prevent a 
spiraling in- 
flation, Mr. 
Burgess 
pointed out. 
He emphasiz- 
ed that the 
forthcom- 
ing war bond 
campaign will 
be more than 
a money-rais- 
ing effort. Mr. 
Burgess 
added. 

“It will be 
a means of 
knitting the 
people of 
America closer together in a 








W. R. Burgess 


‘united group to finance the war 


and bring it to a victorious end for 
us. More than 50,000,000 citizens 
have already invested in war 
bonds. But it is up to business 
men to increase that number so 
we can continue to live in the 
American way.” 

He further said that “having as 


many people as possible stock- 
holders in the U. S. A. will prove 
a great force in post-war times.” 
Mr. Burgess recalled that in the 
last war bond campaign the dis- 
covery was made that banks could 
be “induced to advise depositors 
to withdraw their money and in- 
vest it in government bonds.” The 
payroll savings plan was another 
idea born during war loan drives, 
he said, and 46,000 firms have 
adopted the plan. 

Life insurance agents and the 
Civilian Defense Corps are being 
recruited to help in the Third 
War Loan as part of a volunteer 
army of half a million, Mr. Burg- 
ess revealed. Nevil Ford, Exec- 
utive Manager of the War Finance 
Committee for New York State, 
urged business leaders to lend the 
services of as many executives as 
they could spare to help direct and 
supervise the thousands of volun- 
teer war bond salesmen. Former 
Mayor James J. Walker advised 
the campaign be carried into the 
homes of small income groups. He 
said “the little fellow is always 
ready to help his Uncle Sam.” 
Other speakers were Walter S. 
Gifford, President of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
and Bruce Barton. 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE 


BARGERON 


That gentleman who has formed the Republican Post-War As- 


sociation and the other people in our midst who ar2 terribly worried 
that we aren’t going to show the proper “concern” in post-war world 
affairs, had better quit trying to force a candidate on the Republi- 
cans whom they don’t want, and concentrate on the reelection of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 





Even then there is a serious question whether they 





© 


aren’t sunk anyway. 


We are going on the assumption ' 
that all the racket being stirred | 
up about this “concern” is nothing 
more than an enterprise by a lot 
of pretty good propagandists in 
which a lot of well meaning peo- 
ple have been hooked. We mean 
to say that we have never known 
the time when this country wasn’t 
“concerned” in and when it was 
in world affairs. 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover 
seemed to be forever either hold- 
ing international conferences or 
preparing for them. Had it not 
been for us and to a much lesser 
extent, Britain, the French would 
probably have still been in the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr. Mr. 
Roosevelt, as one of his first un- 
dertakings, scuttled the London 
Economic conference which 
Hoover had initiated; he also 
claimed considerable credit for 
the Munich Pact. As kids most of 
us used to give our pennies to the 
foreign missions by which the 
Chinese and other “heathens” were 
to be taught our Christian way of 
life. 


Heretofore, our explanation for 





the belligerency of the dictators | 


‘has been that things were going’ 





i bad on their Hens front and they 
had to do something to divert the 

minds of their subjects. This was 
the explanation we accepted, at 
the time, for Mussolini’s move into 
Abyssinia, and it is difficult to un- 
derstand just what other reason 
he could have had, though we are 
now told it was a piece of the 
general plan. Indeed, we have ac- 
cepted the big excursions abroad 
of our own pcliticians as more or 
less warm weather diversion with 
which they were seeking to en- 
tertain us. But certainly they were 
showing a “concern” in world af- 
fairs at the time. We remember 
very well after Hoover had suc- 
ceeded Coolidge, the latter came 
back to Washington to preside 
over the formal signing of the 
Kellogg pact. That instrument was 
a big showing of “concern” in 
world affairs, and Mr. Hoover’s 
publicity man thought Coolidge 
was getting a little too much play 
in the newspapers that day, so in 
the late afternoon, after the morn- 
ing ceremonies attendant upon 
signing the pact, Fcover came out 


with an announcement that this 
Government and Britain to show 
(Continued on page 715) 
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exception of ship construction is now regarded as the most 
vital of all war industries. It is, however, by no means_ 
confined to this key industry, but, on the contrary, 1s proving 
quite troublesome in a number of other branches, some of, 
them in turn essential to full scale plane production. All 
in all, this situation appears to be reaching, if indeed it has| 
not already reached, a critical stage. 


Controversy Over Fathers 


Meanwhile the armed forces continue to insist upon) 
large accretions to their ranks, additions so large that the 
War Manpower Commission is finding itself hard put to it 
to supply them. This organization has been taking the 
position that it had no alternative to the calling up of fathers. 
In some instances possibly it is a choice of calling out ir- 
replaceable single men from war industry or drafting men 
with dependent children; in others apparently—due to the 
peculiarities of the methods employed in fixing the quotas 
of the local draft boards—no choice at all remains. The, 
idea of drafting fathers is, however, anathema in certain 
Congressional circles, and it has appeared at times that were 
the Administration to proceed with plans for drafting them 
on any large scale, its difficulties on Capitol Hill, where there | 
is trouble enough as it is, might well assume substantially | 
greater proportions. 

New Plans 


To meet all these difficulties at least in part War Man-| 
power Commissioner McNutt has evolved a new scheme, 
which was announced late last week. The plan has a number 
of characteristics of what is known as a clever political | 
maneuver, but the real question is: In what degree the plan | 
will contribute to the solution of the pressing problems con- | 
fronting the nation? The War Manpower Commission osten- | 
sibly at least sticks to its guns as regards the drafting of 
fathers, but offers them an opportunity to get into war work, | 
and if they are possessed of certain so-called critical skills 
they will for that reason receive special deferment if in| 
war work. The list of non-deferrable occupations is length-' 
ened considerably, and new and more stringent rules are 
promulgated designed to curtail labor turnover. The pur- | 
pose announced is to place all able-bodied men, whether) 
fathers or not, between the ages of 18 and 38 either in the) 
armed services or in essential war work, and to keep men | 
working where they are wanted most. What is likely to be 
the result of all this planning and ordering? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Asking The Impossible 


The careful observer would like to know, first of all, | 
whether the plan, if it worked out in actual practice as de-' 
sired, would provide both the armed services and the war | 
plants with the manpower required. The over-all objective | 
as stated is to add 2,000,000 men to the armed services and | 
1,600,000 to the war labor force by July 1, 1944. That the 
procedures now announced will succeed in finding 3,600,000 | 
men for the purposes during the period mentioned is seri-| 
ously to be doubted. It will, of course, create no manpower 
which does not already exist, or which does not automatically | 
come into being as time passes quite irrespective of what | 
may be done in the matters here in question. That another 
3,600,000 men can be drained off from the labor force now | 


serving the civilian population without grave consequences | 
may well be doubted. It is not proving easy to enlist more 
women to take the place of men either in war work or other 
occupations due to a number of causes, some of them quite 
natural and others products of the reductions already ef- | 
fected in services offered the civilian population. A spokes- | 
man for the War Manpower Commission only the other day | 
asserted that from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 more women must | 
be drawn into war work before the end-of the current calen-| 
dar year. | 

The thoughtful observer is therefore obliged again to’ 
ask whether we are not in effect asking for better bread 
than can be made of wheat, or, perhaps better stated, 
more bread than can be made of the wheat at our command. 
In our anxiety to enlarge the size of our fighting forces to 
compare more favorably with those of some of the other 
countries engaged in this war, are we not endangering our 
capacity to remain in a very real sense the arsenal of demo- 
cracy? It should never be lost to sight that our factories 
are expected to produce not only the armament required 
by our own forces, but a very large part of that needed by 
Russia, Great Britain, China, and many, many other smaller 
allies. It would be simply disastrous for us to fail in our 
undertaking to see that all these associates of ours have all 
the arms and munitions—not to say food, in many instances 
—they require. It is often said that it is better to have too 
large an army than too small an army. This, like so many 


even approach perfection. 


ing could, if it were the cause of failure to equip them and 
those of our allies properly, be quite, unfortunate enough: 


Time For Recensideration 


This is a matter beyond the control of the War Man- 
power Commission. It rests with the President himself in| 
the final analysis, and the Commander-in-Chief would, we 
believe, do well to reconsider this entire question in light of 
the facts as they are now developing. It may be taken for 
granted that the most recently announced program of the 
War Manpower Commission will not work perfectly, or 
They are much more likely to 
fail to have any very important helpful effect — as many 
others have failed before them. To cling stubbornly to plans 
which have proved unsound may well be to court disaster 
if the war is greatly further prolonged. 


Fear And Want 


“Fear of a post-war depression and preparation for it appear to 
dominate the policies and attitudes of business management. Ac- 
cordingly, profits are sought mainly as a means to security. One 
respondent, for example, states that ‘Present taxes take so much of 
income that we will have to be very careful if we are to have enough 
to get through the next slump.’ And another says: ‘Our job from 
here out is to get in the strongest possible financial shape. It will 
be a struggle with present and possible future taxes. No more ex- 
pansion with our money.’ 

“A specific example of post-war dangers is that of liquidating 





_inventories-in-process and accounts receivable at the termination 
| of hostilities. 


Borrowing to provide additional working capital is a 


, normal procedure for many corporations when liquidation of inven- 


tories and accounts receivable is expected to provide the funds with 
which to repay loans. The present danger arises from the strong pos- 
sibility that post-war liquidation of labor-and-materials-in-process 
and accounts receivable cannot be consummated without grave losses. 

“Since taxes are not due until about a year after the profits upon 
which they are levied were earned, reserves are set up by corpora- 
tions to meet the payments when they become due. Many corpora- 
tions are making current use of the funds represented by these re- 
serves and are depending upon future earnings or liquidation of assets 
for cash with which to pay taxes. Some corporations feel that this 
is such a hazardous practice that they refuse to do it; rather, they 
restrict current operations if necessary, to permit the setting aside of 
cash to meet these payments. 

“Those who feel forced to use their tax reserves currently be- 
cause of the urgency of war production are quite apprehensive as to 
the dangerous post-war situation they are creating for themselves.” 
—The Conference Board. 

If business is to be denied reasonable freedom from fear, how 
shall any of us attain freedom from want? 


‘The State Of Trade 


Reports from most of the heavy industries continue to show up 








ee 


| well, with a new high again scored in electric production. 


For the fourth consecutive week ended Aug. 7, electric dis-| 
tribution reached a new all-time high of 4,240,638,000 kilowatt 
hours, which compares with 4,226,705,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week and 3,637,070,000 for the like 1942 week, according to the Edison | 
Electric Institute. ° | 

Production of electrical. power'|campaign is encouraging to us| 
for the latest week was 16.6% | all.” 
above a year ago, against a year; Carloadings of. revenue freight | 
to year gain of 15.8% in the July for the week ended Aug. 7th, | 
31 week. Mid-Atlantic, Pacific | totaled 872,077 cars, according to| 
Coast and Southern States divi-| the Association of American Rail- 
sions showed the largest .gains| roads. This was a decrease of 13,- | 
over 1942. |437 cars below the preceding week | 
_Consolidated Edison Co. of New | this year, 21,856 cars more than 
York announced that the system’s the corresponding week in 1942. 





2 


output of electricity for the week and 6,428 cars under the same} 
ended Aug. 8 was 202,100,000 kilo- | period two years ago. 
watt hours, against 153,200,000 for; This total was 124.01% of aver- 
the like 1942 week, an increase of | age loadings for the correspond-_| 
319%. ‘ing week of the ten preceding | 
Steel operations this’ week are | years. 
scheduled at 98.8% of capacity | 
compared with 98.4% last week, volume in continental United | 
an increase of 0.4%, according to States totals $31,773,000 for the | 
the American Iron & Steel Insti- | week. 
tute. |struction by military combat en- | 
A month ago the rate was 98.3% | gineers, American contracts out-| 
of ingot capacity, while operations | side the country and shipbuilding, 
stood at 97.2% in the correspond- | is 33% below the preceding week 
ing week of 1942. iand 84% below the total for the 
A gain of more than 1,000,000 | corresponding 1942 week, accord- 
tons of steel tor use during the | ing to “Engineering News- 
last half of this year has resulted | Record.” 


Civil engineering construction | 


|'compared with the 
last year. 


| corresponding 


This, not including con- | 





catch phrases, half reveals and half conceals the truth within. 
Too large an army in the circumstances actually now exist- 


from the steel-for-victory drive, | 


it was announced by Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. es 

This tigure, Mr. Nelson said, 
represents half of the drive's 
over-all quota of 2,000,000 tons of 
additional steel for the third and 
fourth quarters. The other parts 
ot the arive—increased efforts to 
make more steel from existing 
facilities and the acceleration oi 
the completion of selected new 
facilities—are being pushed, and 
“there is every expectation that 
the drive will be a complete suc- 
cess. Fourth-quarter steel. re- 
quirements are still some 4,000,000 
tons greater than supply. But the 
success of the _ share-the-steel 


Private work is 47% below a 
week ago and 69% below a year 
ago. Public is off 31% from last 
week despite the 48% gain in 
state and municipal construction, 
as Federal work is down 37%. 
Both state and municipal and Fed- 
eral volume are below last year 
and are responsible for the 85% 
decrease in public construction. 
Current volume brings 1943 con- 
struction to $2,141,802,000, an 
average of $66,931,000 for each of 
the 32 weeks. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 6% 
for the week ended Aug. 7th, com- 
pared with the like week a year 
ago, according to the Federal Re- 
serve System. 








Store sales were up 14% for the 
four-week period ended Aug. 7th, , 
like period 


Department store sales in New 
York City in the week ended Aug. 
14th, were 2% smaller than in the 
week of last 
year, according to preliminary 
estimate issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

In the previous week ended 
Aug. 7th, sales of this group of 
stores were 3% less than in the 
like week a year ago. 

Retail sales are well on the way 
to a new all-time high, observers 
state. The upturn thus far in 1943 
indicates that the nation’s stores 
this year, for the first time in his- 
tory, will do a total volume of 
business in excess of $60,000,000,- 
000. This compares with $56,400,- 
000,000 in the record year of 1942 
and with $54,200,000,000 in 1941. 

However, most economists close 
to the retail picture do not be- 
lieve that this top figure can be 
realized. They admit that con- 
sumer income and consumer de- 


‘mand for goods are both suffi- 


ciently large enough to achieve 
such an end, but hold that the 
merchandise necessary to make 
the gain possible will not be avail- 
able. 

Although merchants 
to contend with more and more 
war-time merchandise shortages, 
as well as with man-power and 
delivery problems, the future. of 
retailing remains bright, informed 
sources state. When peace comes 
stores should enjoy a good busi- 
ness. Of course, there will be some 
post-war readjustments to face 
first, but once American factories 
roll into production on now hard- 
to-get items of civilian goods, re- 
tail sales should rise substantially. 


Wood Pulp Output In 
First Half Off 17.5% 


Near-stability appears to have 
been achieved in the amount: of 


will have 


| wood pulp becoming available for 
| consumption in the United States, 
| Fred G. Stevenot, President of the 
| Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 


deciared last week, but at a level 
considerably below the current 
rate of consumption. He warned 
that the national pulp stock pile 
is being depleted at a rate which 
cannot be long continued. 


Total pulp production of 4,557,- 
000 tons in the first half of 1943 
came within 116,000 tons of equal- 
ing production in the last half of 
1942, but fell 965,000 tons (or 
17.5%) short of the record for 


'the first half of that year, Mr. 


Stevenot said. Domestic produc- 
tion, augmented by slightly in-+« 


_creased imports and a reduction in 
exports, provided approximately 


the same total amount of new sup- 


| ply for domestic consumption in 


each of the four quarterly periods 
ended June 30, 1943. 


Some divergence in trends was 


| pointed out by Mr. Stevenot, with 


slight gains in receipts of mechan- 
ical pulp, from which newsprint 
is made, while chemical pulp re- 
ceipts showed minor declines in 


| successive quarterly periods. 


“For most of the past year pulp 
inventories have been drawn upon 
heavily to meet consumption de- 
mands,” Mr. Stevenot stated. 
“Stocks at pulp producing mills 
were reduced 47%, from 192,000 
tons in August, 1942, to 102,000 
tons in June, 1943. Stocks of 
paper grades of pulp declined an 
estimated 37% between October, 
1942, and June, 1943.” 


Crux of the situation is the low 
rate of production of logs and 
pulpwood for months past. Sharp 
inroads have been made in in- 
ventories of wood for pulping pur- 
poses, but. even this expedient 
enabled pulp mills to operate at 
only about 78% of capacity in the 
first half of 1943, and at less than 
75% of capacity in June, the state- 
ment added. 

“Renewed efforts, all on a vol- 
untary basis, are now being made 
to step up production of logs and 
pulpwood,” Mr. Stevenot said. 
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'Post-War Prosperity 
Depends On National 
Thrift Now, Hook Says 


The need for thrift in American 
society to build up reserve for 
post-war purchasing was empha- 
sized on Aug. 8 by Charles R. 
Hook, President of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., in a talk to the 
Ohio Department of the American 
Legion at Cincinnati. 


“Planning for post-war produc- 


Spahr Says Treasury Statement On Invasion 
Money Shows Glearly That It Is Fiat Money 


Incident to the Treasury Department’s explanation, Aug. 16 of 
its invasion money, Prof. Walter E. Spahr finds that the Treasury 
makes clear that the currency is “outright fiat money.” The observa- 
tion is also made by Prof. Spahr that the Treasury while planning 
for and printing this currency, apparently did not present this pro- 
gram to Congress—the only body, he points out, which has Con- 
stitutional power to authorize the®— 4 : — : 
issuance of our currency. The| gress should explore very quickly 
views of Mr. Spahr, who is Pro- | and very thoroughly. 
fessor of Economics, New York | “One arresting aspect of this 
University, and Secretary of the/ matter is the fact that the Treas- 


“Invasion Money” Used By Ailied Troops 
In Sicily Made Legal Tender There 


That the so-called “invasion,” or “occupation money” being used 
by the Allied troops in Sicily has been made legal tender there, ex- 
| changeable at par against local currency, was made known at Wash- 
ington on Aug. 16, at which time, the War and Treasury Departments 
also disclosed, according to Washington advices to the New York 
“Times” that soldiers paid with “occupation money” might remit 
any portion of their pay to the® 


made here in dollars,” said the ad- WMG States Policy 
at the decreed rate is available | On Reemployment Of 


vice, which added that “exchange | 
when the troops leave the area.” 





Economists National Committee 


on Monetary Policy, were con- 
tained in a statement issued by 
him as follows on Aug. 17: 

“Perhaps the chief fact made 
clear by the Treasury in its ex- 
planation of its printing and is- 
suance of invasion money is that 
this currency is outright fiat 
money. 

“To the extent that the Treas- 
ury attempts to redeem it, this 
money constitutes a net addition 
to the paper money authorized by 
Congress and just that much ad- 
ditional load on our gold and sil- 
ver monetary reserves. The ef- 
fect is precisely the same as if a 
like amount of fiat money had 
| been issued within the United 
‘ States. 

“The Treasury says that the 
Army’s use of this money for nor- 
mal military operations would be 


charged to War Department ap- | 


propriations, thus making ‘no 
change in the customary control 
by the Congress over the size and 
nature of Army appropriations.’ 
It also says that that portion of 
this money used for local govern- 
mental operations, including such 
things as ‘maintenance of public 
schools, water systems, salaries of 
local officials and the like’ will 
not be charged against Army ap- 
propriations ‘for obvious reasons.’ 

“When Congress appropriated 
money for the War Department, it 
provided that the Treasury should 
raise the funds by taxation and 
borrowing; 
the Treasury to pay War Depart- 
ment expenses by the printing of 
fiat money. To charge expendi- 
tures of such money against War 


Department appropriations does | 


not change the fact that the Treas- 
ury has met these expenses by the 
use of fiat money not authorized 
by Congress. 

“To the extent that the Treas- 
ury attempts to redeem this 
money in our gold and silver, 
these reserves can be depleted. 
Should the Treasury issue a suf- 
ficient amount of this fiat money 
and attempt to redeem it our sup- 
ply of metallic reserves could be 
exhausted. And all this could be 
done without the consent or 
knowledge of Congress. 

“‘War Department appropriations 
exceed many times the amount of 
this nation’s metallic money re- 
serves; therefore the fact that the 
Treasury proposes to charge part 
of this fiat money against War 
Department appropriations § af- 
fords no _ protection whatever 
against endangering the monetary 
reserve systems of this country. 


‘“As to that portion of this fiat 
money which the occupied coun- 
tries are obliged to use and which 
will not be charged against War 
Department appropriations, the 
question arises as to what that 
money will be worth unless the 
Treasury redeems it in dollars at 
the rate specified on its face. If 
the Treasury does not redeem it, 
the specified rate of exchange 
means nothing. If it is to be re- 
deemed, then it, too, becomes a 
liability of our Treasury and a 
burden on our metallic money re- 
serves. 


“The Treasury says that this 
money is issued under interna- 
tional rather than American law. 
Just what international ‘law’ au- 
thorizes, or could authorize, the 
Treasury to issue fiat money 
which could be used to impair or 
destroy our monetary and reserve 
structure without Congress having 
anything to say about the matter 


it did not authorize |} 


|ury, while planning for and print- 
|ing this currency, apparently did 
/not present this program to Con- 
'gress which was then in session. 
|Withholding from Congress, the 
;only body which has Constitu- 
| tional power to authorize the is- 
_suance of our currency, all knowl- 
edge of a Treasury program of 
| printing and issuing a new and 
‘unauthorized paper money—if 
| that was, in fact, the case—would 
seem to raise a question of the 
|gravest import both to Congress 
j}and to the American people. It 
‘may have been necessary or de- 
sirable for the military forces to 
| have some special currency but, if 
| this was the case, it would seem 
quite clear that only Congress 
‘could authorize its issuance.” 


Group Named To Study 
Post-War Shipping 


The U. S. Maritime Commission 
announced on Aug. 11 the forma- 
tion of a post-war planning com- 
mission which will develop a 
| long-range program for the Amer- 
ican shipping industry. 

The commission’s action was 
undertaken “pursuant to its statu- 
tory responsibility under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. The 
act requires the commission to 
make various surveys to determine 
shipping requirements of the 
United States and to assure main- 
‘tenance of a merchant marine 
‘adequate to the needs of com- 
| merce and defense.” 


“The economic survey made in 
|1937 resulted in various measures 





‘for the upbuilding of the Amer- 
ican fleet, notably a 10-year plan 
for the replacement of obsoles- 
cent vessels and a training pro- 
gram for the development of an 
efficient seagoing personnel. The 
eurrent survey is expected to pro- 
vide a broad background of infor- 
mation which will enable the 
Commission not only to plan for 
the immediate post-war period but 
to formulate a long-range pro- 
gram as well.” 

The Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee is headed by Commissioner 
Howard L. Vickery, serving as 
Chairman, and Commissioner 
Thomas M. Woodward, serving as 
Co-Chairman. Other members of 
the committee are: 

Representing the Maritime 
Commission: R. E. Anderson, Di- 
rector, Division of Finance; James 
L. Bates, Director, Technical Di- 
vision; Henry L. Deimel, Jr., Di- 
rector, Division of Economics and 
Statistics; Ralph H. Hallett, Direc- 
tor, Division of Regulation; Gerald 
H. Helmbold, Director, Division 
of Operations and Traffic; Harvey 
Klemmer, Economic Adviser to 
the Commission; Donald E. Law- 
rence, Chief Examiner of the Ex- 
amining Division; Huntington T. 
Morse, Assistant to the Chairman; 
Daniel S. Ring, Director, Division 
of Shipyard Labor Relations; S. 
Duvall Schell, Executive Director, 
and Wade H. Skinner, General 
Counsel. 

Representing the War Shipping 
Administration: F. M. Darr, Direc- 
tor of Traffic; Telfair Knight, As- 
sistant Deputy Administrator for 
Training; William Radner, Gen- 





eral Counsel; David E. Seoll, As- 


is certainly a question that Con-' sistant to the Administrator. 


tion which would provide jobs for 
men now in military service is 
meaningless, unless there is built 
up at the same time a reserve for 
the purchase of peacetime arti- 
cles,’ Mr. Hook asserted. “The 
formula for the conversion of 
post-war production plans from 
paper to pay rolls is expressed in 
two . words—‘Thrift Now.’ 
prosperous post-war conditions 


thrift.” 

“Industry can plan production,” 
he said, “determine what it can 
efficiently make, where 
make it and to whom it can sell 
it, but industry must have a de- 
mand for that production. And 


ing power. Future demand... 
created by savings now.” 


“There is nothing mysterious 
about it,” he continued. “You just 
simply must have the money to 
buy an itém or you can’t buy it, 
now or in the post-war period. In- 
dividuals must save their earn- 
ings, buy War Bonds, stay out of 
black markets, pay off their debts, 
and sacrifice now to be able to 
buy after the war.” 

Pointing out that corporations 
should pay their debts to be in a 
position to readjust quickly to 
production of peace-time com- 
modities, Mr. Hook urged that the 
Government allow industry to cre- 
ate a genuine post-war cushion 
through the setting up of reserves. 
He added: 

“Government, too, must econo- 
mize drastically. Individuals will 
not, and corporations cannot, put 
their financial houses in order if 
government does not. In this rep- 
resentative democracy, the gov- 
ernment is a mirror of all the peo- 
ple. Therefore, the people of the 
United States :must demand of 
their government that it set the 
pattern of thrift, or all the post- 
war production studies in the 
world won’t do a bit of good when 
victory comes.” 


Johnson Leaves Army 
To Push Production 
Of Civilian Needs 


Brig. Gen. Robert W. Johnson, 
Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, announced on 
Aug. 10 that he had obtained a 
discharge from the Army in order 
that he might be free to take’ a 
“strong position” in behalf of pro- 
duction of essential civilian needs. 

In explaining his return to 
civilian status, Gen..Johnson said 
he wanted to become a “champion 
of civilian economy to a large de- 
gree” and that it would be inap- 
propriate to carry out these re- 
sponsibilities as head of the SWPC 
while still an officer in the Army. 
When Gen. Johnson was borrowed 
from the War Department last 
February to direct the SWPC, it 
was agreed that he would retain 
his. military status as long as it 
proved beneficial in his post. 

In announcing his resignation 
from the Army, Mr. Johnson made 
publie a letter from Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Pro- 


duction Board to Secretary Stim- 


General Johnson’s belief that it 
would be “less embarrassing to 
himself and the Army” if he re- 
turned to civilian status. 








From the “Times” Washington 
aceount we also quote: 

“On the other hand, for obvious 
reasons,’ it was said, “War De- 
partment appropriations will not 
be charged for expenditures in 
Sicily by the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment for local governmental 


, operations, whether financed from 


demand, very simply, is purchas- pation, 
. is, making elaborate preparations for 


For local taxes or revenue or through 


the use of Allied military cur- 


we must have individual thrift,'rency. Thus, for example, the Al- 
corporate thrift and government jieqd Military Government will 


not charge Army appropriations 
in connection with the mainte- 
nance of public schools, water 


it can:systems, salaries of local officials 


and the like.” 

Following the example set in 
connection with the Sicilian oecu- 
the Allied forces are 


the distribution of currency in 
other conquered territories. These 
plans are designed, in part, to 
counteract steps that the fleeing 
enemy may take to disrupt condi- 
tions. 

“The enemy,” it was explained, 
“might, for example, adopt a 
scorched-earth policy, which, on 
the monetary side, may evidence 
itself in the withdrawal or de- 
struction of currency stocks and 
the resulting depletion of the cir- 
culating medium of exchange of 


’ 


War Veterans 


With combat-disabled members 
of the armed forces returning 
home in steadily increasing num- 
bers, and the list of those honor- 
ably discharged for other reasons 
tapidly lengthening, the War 
Manpower Commission issued on 
July 28 a statement of “Policy on 
ixeemployment and Placement of 
Veterans.” This policy, it was 
stated, was approved by the Man- 
agement-Labor Policy Commit- 
tee. 

The policy statement says, in 
part: 

“Effective prosecution of total 
war requires that every man- 
power resource of the Nation be 
utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. During the course of the war, 
large numbers of the Nation’s vet- 
erans who suffer combat disabili- 
ties will be returned home; addi- 
tional thousands will be returned 
to civil life, honorably discharged 
from the armed forces for other 
reasons. Full and effective utili- 
zation of returned’ veterans 
through reemployment, rehabili- 
tation, training and _ selective 
placement is the Nation’s respon- 
sibility and privilege. 





“The War Manpower Commis- 


the area. On the other hand, the |sion fully recognized its obligations 
enemy might, in its efforts to|to veterans of the present war 
cause maximum difficulties to the | and to those of past wars and will 
occupying forces, flood the area| continue to carry out these re- 





son. This said Mr. Nelson shared 


practically worthless as a satisfac- 
tory medium of exchange; and 
may even resort to the use of 
counterfeit local currency.” 

Advices that the Treasury and 
War Departments had announced 
that Allied military currency now 
in use in Sicily and held in readi- 
ness for future offensive opera- 
tions was issued under interna- 
tional rather than American law 
were contained in Associated 
Press dispatches from Washington 
Aug. 16, which said: 

“An explanatory statement said 
that the Army’s use of the dis- 
tinctive money for normal mili- 
tary operations would be charged 
to War Department appropria- 
tions, thus making “no change in 
the customary control by the Con- 
gress over the size and nature of 
Army appropriations. 

“It should be noted that, in 
contrast with Axis procedure, 
which is governed by a policy of 
exploitation or of outright de- 
struction of the existing economy 
of a conquered area, Allied mili- 
tary policy and procedure is gov- 
erned by a spirit of liberation and 
a policy of rehabilitation and fair 
dealing with the liberated 
peoples.” 

“The announcement had been 
promised by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
as a reply to Walter E. Spahr, 
New York University Economics 
Professor and- Secretary of the 
Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy. Mr. Spahr 
had demanded to know the nature 
of the military currency, who was 


\liable for its redemption, what 


the reserve was against it and un- 
der what authority it had been is- 
sued. No specific answers to the 
questions concerning redemption 
and reserves were given.” 

Dr. Spahr’s queries on invasion 
money appeared in our issue of 
Aug. 5, page 516, and a further 





refererice to the subject was made 
in these columns Aug. 12, page 
604. 


to be occupied with local currency | sponsibilities through its Veterans’ 
to such a point that it becomes} Employment Service Division of 


the Bureau of Placement and 
through its Regional, State and 
area offices, its local United States 
Employment Service offices, State 
and local Veterans’ Employment 
Representatives and through its 
Bureau of Selective Service. The 
War Manpower Commission 
through these channels will place 
returned veterans in gainful and 
essential employment or refer 
them to the proper. agencies for 
rehabilitation and training and 
thereafter accord them selective 
placement.” 
at AAS PS ERR ET 


Non-Farm Foreclosures 


Down 39% In First Half 


Continuing a decline which be- 
gan in 1933, foreclosures on non- 
farm real estate in the first six 
months of 1943 were estimated at 
14,179, a drop of 39% from the 
same period of 1942, and the low- 
est figure for any half year in the 
16 years for which such informa- 
tion is available, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration 
announced on Aug. 7. 


All 12 Federal Home Loan Bank 
distriets participated in the cur- 
rent downward movement, with 
decreases ranging from 56% in 
the Indianapolis region to 29% in 
the New York area. 

The seasonally adjusted index 
of foreclosures for June was 16.1, 
as compared with the average 
level of the 1935-1939 base per- 
iod (taken as 100). 

To determine the effect of war- 
time population shifts on fore- 
closure activity, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration re- 
cently made a study of foreclosure 
records in more than half of the 
nation’s counties. It was revealed 
that foreclosures have increased 
in but 1% of those areas, a rise 


not attributable to the effect of 





losses in population on real estate 
| values. 
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Capitalism or Communism or What? 


Roger W. Babson Discusses Land Assessments 


Letters continually come to me asking my idea as to what 
changes in the social and economic structure are ahead. These let- 
ters have increased since Vice-President Wallace made his recent 
Detroit address. As this is a nice cool day, I am making a guess as 
to what developments may take place or at least the route that such 
developments may follow. These comments, however, are merely 


forecasts and I am not arguing for 
them. 


Begin with Fundamentals 


Instead of Socialism, Fascism, 
Communism 
or even Capi- 
talism suc- 
ceeding, I ex- 
pect that all of 
these—as now 
set up—w ill 
change. The 
“Single Tax” 
theory of 
Henry George 
or the “Elim- 
inate Poverty” 
theory of Mrs. 
John Martin 
of Winter 
Park, Florida, 
comes nearer 
the desired 
goal. In select- 
ing this goal, 
I make two 
assumptions as follows: 

1, That soil, babies, education 
and religion are the four founda- 
tion stones of any permanent eco- 
nomic and social system. 


2. That the coming economic 
system will be half-way between 
Capitalism and Communism. The 
free enterprise feature of Capital- 
ism must be conserved; while a 
monopoly of the soil must be 
avoided. Home owners, who us2 


' Roger W. Babson 


the cost of living; others recom- 
mend a Production Dollar based 
more upon the nation’s improve- 
ments; while others present still 
different plans. I hope that the 
world will return to a reasonable 
gold standard—at least until we 
straighten out present economic 
problems, 

Without advocating any special 
money theory, my guess is that 
the ultimate dollzr will be based 
upon the soil. This does not mean 
based upon the number of acres 
which a nation has, but rather 
that it correlate with the pro- 
ductivity of these acres. This in 
turn will depend on the quality of 
the soil, natural resources, and 
upon the number of children, in- 
cluding their education and re- 
ligion. This “Land Value Dollar” 
is probably a long way off; but 
my guess is that all countries 
must finally come to it. 


“Land Value Dollar” 


The first step toward a “Land 
Value Dollar” must be fair as- 
sessments and the willingness of 
the government to redeem its dol- 
lars in land values or issue dol- 
lars for land value. In other 
words, to make the dollar good 
and assure equal opportunities to 
young people, it may become 
necessary for everyone to be able 
to get land for* their dollars or 








the land, must be protected. 


These four fundamentals—soil, 
babies, education and religion— 
must be met one at a time in or- 
der that we do not “bite off more 
than we can chew.” My forecast, 
therefore, is that the first problem 
to be tackled will be the soil prob- 
lem. By soil I include farms, 
home gardens, natural resources 
and improvements, all of which 
go to make up real estate. Due to 
high taxes farmers now have not 
the money to build up their soil 
and prevent its loss by erosion. As 
a result the nation is losing every 
day the soil equivalent of 200 
Forty-Acre Farms. 


Fair Assessments a Protection 


Real estate values and real es- | 


tate owners—as well as the public 
—should be protected by fair and 
equal tax assessment. This can be 
accomplished only by legislation 
whereby the taxable body—town, 
city, county or state—must, upon 
request of the owner, take over 
said property at said assessed 
value any time on proper notice. 
This is the only way to prevent 
unfair assessments although said 
assessments can be readjusted 
each year. Why more ambitious 
politicians have not tackled the 
problem of present ruinous assess- 
ments is beyond my understand- 
ing. 

Fair assessments by themselves, 
however, may not be enough to 
equalize opportunities and protect 
those who are diligently using 
property to raise families or crops. 
I, therefore, forecast that the time 
may come when real estate can 
be purchased or sold only at the 
assessed values. This would pre- 
vent both unfair foreclosures by 
banks and greedy lenders, and it 
would enable young people to buy 
farms and other property at fair 
prices. Banks may at first object 
to this, but in the end it would 
protect their mortgages and en- 
able buyers of property to more 
easily secure mortgage money. 


“After-the-War” System 


We hear much discussion re- 
garding what is going to be put 
“behind the dollar” after the war. 
Some economists are urging a 
Commodity Dollar, the value to 
move up and down according to 


dollars for their land at a fair as- 
sessed value. This may be fifty 
or more years hence. Certainly, 
I am not arguing for it at the 
time; but to statisticians it seems 
inevitable some day. Some ac- 
companying restrictions must then 
be provided to avoid bootlegging 
in land. Perhaps only a return 
to religion will do this. 


People will not always stand 
for Capitalism as it now relates to 
land holdings. On the other hand, 
the Russian system where all land 
and improvements are owned by 
the State crushes private initia- 
tive. Fascism is an attempt at a 
happy medium whereby the land 
is owned privately but the gov- 
ernment tells its people what to 
do with it, how to use it, when 
to sell it, etc. This fantastic Rus- 
sian system will not work in the 
long run. 


June Steel Payrolls Set 
Record For 30-Day Month 


Steel industry payrolls during 
June were the highest for any 
30-day month on record, totaling 
$136,217,000 for the month, ac- 
cording to a report released on 
August 5 by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. In May, a 
longer month, steel payrolls 
amounted to $137,404,000 while in 
June a year ago $118,067,000 were 
distributed to steel company em- 
ployees. The Institute’s report 
further adds: 

Employment in the industry 
again declined slightly during the 
month to a total of 631,000 as 
against 632,000 employees in May 
and 659,000 in June of last year. 

Average hourly earnings 
of wage-earning employees 
amounted to 112.7 cents in the 
month of June, which compares 
with 113.4 cents per hour in May 
a 102.0 cents per hour in June 


The average number of hours 
worked per week by all wage- 


earning employees, including 
those who may have been on the 
payrolls for only a day or so dur- 
ing the month, was 43.3 in June, 
compared with 41.9 hours per 
week in May and 38.7 hours per 
week in June a year ago. 














Congress Will Not 


Reconvene For Action 
On Draft Of Fathers 


The request of Senator Wheeler 
(Dem., Mont.) that Congress be 
reconvened before the end of the 
recess Sept. 14 in order to con- 
sider bills dealing with the draft- 
ing of fathers has been . turned 
down by Senator Barkley (Dem., 
Ky.), majority leader, and by 
Speaker of the House Rayburn. 

Senator Wheeler had asked that 
members of both houses be called 
back to Washington “to take up 
these bills to determine the policy 
of the nation-on the subject.” 

Senator Barkley, in a telegram 
to Senator Wheeler on Aug. -11 
said that “the recess will terminate 
two weeks prior to -Oct. 1, the 
date on which the draft order 
under discussion is supposed to 
take effect, which will give Con- 
gress ample time to consider and 
dispose of any legislation. on the 
subject if it desires to do so.” 
Senator Barkley added that he 


had communicated with Repre-| 


sentative McCormack (Dem., 
Mass.), House Majority Leader, 
and that Mr. McCormack concurs 
in Mr. Barklev’s views. 


Speaker Rayburn telegraphed 
on Aug. 12 that “as you know 
the House has already passed the 
Kilday Bill and from your tele- 
gram I understand that a Senate 
Committee has reported a bill 
for yourself. 


“It would appear to me that if 
the Senate in its wisdom desires 
to pass either one of these bills it 
could be done between Sept. 14 
and Oct. 1. Therefore I cannot see 
sufficient reason for calling 531 
Senators and _ Representatives 
from their helpful visit among 
their home people back to Wash- 
ington at this time.” 


Representative May (Dem., 
Ky.), Chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, announced 
on Aug. 10 that he would intro- 
duce a bill as soon as Congress 
reconvenes to prohibit the draft- 
ing of all fathers and might even 
ask that fathers already in the 
Army be discharged. 


The policy of the Selective Ser- 
vice Bureau of the War Manpower 
Commission on drafting of fathers 
was given in these columns on 
Aug. 12, page 610. 


Sees Economic Gains 
In Post-War Period 


Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
arrived in London on Aug. 12 to 
study closer post-war collabora- 
tion between Great Britain and 
the United States. Mr. Johnston 
predicted that the United States 
would embark on a period of 
widespread economic development 
after the war under a system of 
free enterprise, according to As- 
sociated Press London advices of 
Aug. 12. This account further 
stated: 


He declared the standard of liv- 
ing would be even higher than in 
pre-war years. 


Technological advices, develop- 
ment of synthetics, the demand 
for goods in a war ravaged world 
and the technical skill of Amer- 
ican labor will combine to produce 
post-war prosperity, he told a 
press conference. 


Mr. Johnson foresaw the gradual 
abandonment of many Govern- 
ment restrictions in peace years 
because Americans will weary of 
priorities and artificial controls. 


He said the American people 
will want to maintain a strong 
Army and Navy and Air Force 
after the war for defense. 


Asked by a Stars and Stripes 
Army reported where members 
of the armed forces would fit into 
post-war industry, Mr. Johnston 
replied that opportunities should 
be unlimited and _ that 
should start their own businesses. 


many | 


‘McNutt Declares Social Security System Has 


gency circumstances.”’ 


Proved Utility In Last Eight Years 


On the eighth anniversary of the signing of the Social Security 
Act, Paul McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, said on Aug. 14 
that .“‘the program has proved its utility both in continuing and emer- 


“On the basis of eight years’ experience, we should now prepare 


for post-war readjustments as well as for the permanent economic 


security of all the American. peo- © 


ple,” he added. 
Citing current reports made to 
him by the Social Security Board, 


Security Agency, Administrator 
McNutt said that these programs 
have “brought us nearer the vic- 
tory we all strive for on the home 
front—freedom from want.” 

. He. recaHed it was also on an 
Aug. 14—in 1941—tthat President 
Roosevelt. and Prime Minister 
Churchill announced the Atlantic 
Charter, the-fifth plank of which 
calls for ‘collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing for all 
improved labor standards, eco- 
nomie advancement and social se- 
curity.” 

As evidence that “social secur- 
ity now has an accepted place in 
our democratic system and has 
helped millions of Americans to 
build a substantial foundation for 


| freedom from want,’ Mr. McNutt 


outlined progress under each of 
the major programs. 


“More than 60,000,000 workers 
in industry and commerce have 
earned wage credits which count 
toward payments under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program,” he said. “Total 
payments amounted to $359,000,- 
000 from 1937 to June 30 of this 
year, although only small lump- 
sum benefits were payable prior 
to 1940. Insurance benefits are 
based on the worker’s own wages 
in jobs covered by the law ana 
‘are related, therefore, to the con- 
itributions he and his employer 
have paid. The system is finan- 
|cially sound, is paying its way 
|now and is building up reserves 
| against the heavy drains of the 
future when millions of persons 
| will be drawing regular monthly 
| payments. 
| “Payments made to 686,34€ 
| beneficiaries totaled $13,600,000 
,dollars in June of this year. 
Beneficiaries include retired 
workers, their wives and young 
children, and the widows, children 
or aged parents of deceased work- 
ers. About 600,000 workers elig- 
ible for retirement benefits are 
still working, and thus have post- 
poned drawing their benefits until 
later. 


“To tide workers over periods 
of temporary unemployment, Fed- 
eral-State unemployment insur- 
ance systems are now in operation 
in every State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Pay- 
ments have radically declined 
since the peak month of June 1940, 
when more than 1,200,000 workers 
drew unemployment benefits 
totaling over $53,600,000. In con- 
trast with these figures, a weekly 
average of only 100,000 workers 
received benefits in June of this 
year with payments totaling less 
than $6,000,000 for the month. 
Some 40,000,000 workers are now 
covered by unemployment insur- 
ance. More than $2,000,000,000 
has been paid to unemployed 
workers June 30, although bene- 
fits were not payable in all States 
until 1939.” 

Mr. McNutt emphasized that 
old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment insurance pro- 
tect workers who earn rights to 
benefits by employment in jobs 
covered by the systems. Benefit 
payments under both systems are 
considerably less than regular 
wages, he said, but they furnish 
a floor of security upon which 
workers can build through sav- 
ings and private insurance to at- 
tain a more adequate standard of 
living. 

The public assistance programs, 
the Administrator explained, sup- 
plement the social insurances by 
providing aid for the needy aged, 











which is a part of the Federal | 








the needy blind, and dependent 
children. 

More than 2,000,000 needy old 
people are receiving cash pay- 
ments through State public assist- 
ance programs under the Social 
Security Act; Mr. McNutt said. All 
States and- Territories. have old- 
age assistance programs, with the 
Federal Government paying ap- 
proximately half the cost. 

All _but. three  jurisdictions— 
Alaska, Iowa, and Nevada—are 
receiving Federal funds to help 
pay. the cost. of assistance for a 
total. of. nearly 800,000 children, 
more.than two and a half times 
as many as were cared for under 
the State Mothers’ Aid Laws in 
effect in the spring of 1935. 

Aid to needy blind people, with 
the Federal Government sharing 
the cost, is provided in all but 6 
jurisdictions. About 54,000 per- 
sons are receiving this type of as- 
sistance under Federal-State pro- 
grams. 

Federal grants to States from 
February, 1936, through June of 
this year, for all three types of 
public assistance, amounted to 
nearly $2,000,000,000, Mr. McNutt 
said. Total payments of $4,100,- 
000,000 for the same period, in 
States With plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, were as 
follows: $3,200,000,000 to the 
needy aged; $800,000,000 to de- 
pendent children, and $100,000,000 
to the needy blind. 

“Chief gaps and inequities in 
the present program are,” Admin- 
istrator McNutt said, “(1) lack of 
insurance protection against sick- 
ness and disability and against the 
cost of hospital care; (2) exclusion 
of some 20,000,000 persons from 
coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance; (3) absence of a 
uniform unemployment compen- 
sation system in place of the 
present 51 separate systems with 
varying benefit rates, contribution 
rates, and size of reserves which 
result in disadvantages and in- 
equities to both workers and em- 
ployers; (4) lack of coverage of 
needy persons other than the 
aged, the blind, and dependent 
children under the assisance pro- 
grams; and (5) variations in the 
amounts of assistance provided to 
individuals within a State and 
among the States.” 


N. Y. Bankers Ass’n 
Appoints Chairmen 


Appointments to seven standing 
committees of the New York State 
Bankers Association were an- 
nounced on Aug. 16 by E. Chester 
Gersten, President. Mr. Gersten 
is President of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City. The Chairmen of the 
Committees follow: 

Agriculture: Walter Wightman, 
Cashier, Bank of North Collins, 
North Collins. ; 

Bank Management and Re- 
search: Stanley A. Neilson, Pres- 
ident, Bank of Gowanda, Go- 
wanda. 

County Organization: Charles 
Hawkins, President, First National 
Bank, Spring Valley. 

Convention: George Brooks, 
Vice President, National Bank and 
Trust Co., Norwich. 

Legislation: Frederic E. Wor- 
den, President, National Bank of 
Auburn, Auburn. 


Trust Functions: John W. Rem- 
ington, Vice President and Trust 
Officer, Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
and Trust Co., Rochester. 


Public Relations: Samuel F. 
Joor, Jr., Public Relations Depart- 
ment, First Trust and Deposit 
Co., Syracuse. 
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New Rules For Inducting Men Into 
Armed Forces Issued By WMC 


Lists Critical Occupations And Non-Deferable Activites 


A series of changes in the rules for inducting men into the armed 


forces under the Selective Service System was announced by the War ' tial lists of activities and occupa-| production and services occupa- 
Manpower Commission on Aug. 14, and at the same time action was | tions, 
taken to control the transfer of workers to war industry and hold | list 
necessary workers in war production. 
ment of new standards for permitting the transfer of civilian workers '! 
trom job to job, the Commission ¢ 


said that these standards “are in- | 
tended to stimulate transfer from | 
less essential to more essential | 
svar jobs, and to reduce the un-| 
necessary shifting of workers from 
job to job which has pyramided 
turnover and interfered with 
vital production in many plants.” 

Besides a new list of critical 
occupations “containing skills ur- 
gently needed in’ war industry 
and supporting civilian industry,” 
a revised list of. non-deferrable 
. activities and occupations was an- 
nounced; the extension of this list, 
. Said the advices from the Com- 
mission, “is intended (a) to en- 
courage the transfer of fathers 
snto jobs which will aid the war 
effort and (b) -to insure that when 
fathers are drafted the fathers 
who contribute least to the war 
effort will be inducted first.” 

Chairman Paul V. McNutt out- 
lined a_ three-point program 
planned: 

(a) To hold essential workers 
on war-useful jobs if they are so 
employed now. 

(b) To assure transfer of work- 
ers to jobs aiding in the war. ef- 
fort; and 

(c) To supply men needed for 
the armed forces without cutting 
war production. 

“We must increase war produc- 
tion and at the same time give our 
armed forces the men they need,” 
Mr. McNutt said. He acted as the 
nation prepared to induct fathers. 
It was indicated that the new pro- 
gram will have a major effect in 
deciding which fathers and which 
workers will be inducted first. 

It is made known that about 
60,000 men of draft age in New 
York are engaged in the occu- 
pations which were classified as 
non-deferrable in the list released 
by Mr. McNutt, a state- 
ment to this effect being at- 
Anna M. Ro- 
senberg, regional director of the 
WMC at aé_ée=~»press' conference 
which she held jointly on Aug. 14 
with Col. Arthur V. McDermott, 
New York City selective service 
’ director, at her New York offices. 
The New York “Herald Tribune” 
of Aug. 15 reporting this also said: 

“Between 80,000 and 90,000 in 
New York State will be affected 
by the list, Mrs. Rosenberg -said, 
explaining that the preponderance 
of residents of New York City 
was due to the character of New 
York business and industry. One 
ef the largest single groups of 
non-deferrables will be composed 
cf sales clerks in the New York 
stores, who are not affected by 
the earlier list released by Mr. 
McNutt. 

“Urging that men in the non- 
» deferrable occupations, regardless 
of whether they are fathers, ap- 
_ ply as soon as possible to the local 
offices of the United States Em- 
- ployment Service for jobs in es- 

sential industries, Mrs. Rosenberg 
- revealed that the New York 
offices of the USES have on 
hand more than 30,000 openings 
in essential industries for which 
no experience is required.’ 

. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion made public as follows the 
steps which it is taking under the 
it on 
Aug. 14: 

1. Establishment of a list of 
* critical occupations covering skills 
- urgently needed in the war effort. 
- Workers possessing such skills 
must get into war industry or 
' supporting civilian activities by 
- October 1 or lose further claim 
! to Selective Service occupational 
deferment: (Local ‘Board. Memo- 





randum No. 115A.) In order to 
insure accurate channeling of | 


With respect to the establish- 


workers with these critical skills| 


to the most urgent war jobs, pro- 
vision is made for their hiring 
only upon referral by or with con- 
sent of the U. S. Employment 
Service. (Regulation 7.) 

2. Selective Service local boards 
were instructed to give greater 
consideration than ever before to 
occupational deferment. In deter- 
mining the “replaceability” of a 
worker the boards are instructed 
*o consider the actual and imme- 
diate effect. of his induction on 
vital production. They are to take 
into account not merely the na- 
tional shortage of his skill, but 
available replacements for even 
unskilled workers and. current 
local shortages of skilled or un- 
skilled labor. Closer collaboration 
is provided. between the local Se- 
lective Service Boards and the 
offices of the U. S. Employment 
Service in making these deter- 
minations. 
randum No. 115.) 

3. Establishment of new stand- 
ards for permitting the transfer 
of civilian workers from job to 
job. These standards are based 
on experience under employment 
stabilization plans and will be 
written into all such plans by 
October 15. They are intended to 
stimulate transfer from less es- 
sential to more essential war jobs, 
and to reduce the unnecessary 
shifting of workers from job to 
job which has pyramided turn- 
over and interfered with vital 
production in many plants. (Regu- 
lation 7.) At the same time broad 
powers to determine when a 
transfer is in the interest of.the 
war effort are given to local and 
regional WMC offices. (Regula- 
tions 4 and 7.) 

4. Extension of the list of non- 
deferrable activities and occupa- 
tions, providing that all men of 
military age must transfer from 
such jobs or: be placed first on 
the list for induction by local 
boards. This will insure that the 
first fathers to be drafted. will be 
‘hose who are contributing -least 
io the war effort. (Local Board 
Memorandum 181.) 

There are 149 occupations listed 
in the newly established critical 
list. On the revised non-defer- 
rable list are 60 occupations and 
58 activities. 

Commenting on the steps which 


are being taken, Mr. McNutt said: | 


“The time has come when every 
worker must justify himself in 
terms of his contribution to the 
war effort. Under our Selective 
Service System fathers were de- 
ferred so that available single 
men would be taken first. Our 
instructions have always called 
and still call for single men not 
in essential jobs to be taken first. 
Fathers were not, however, given 
exemptions, and there is nothing 
in the Selective Service Act 
which assumes that they should be 
passed by at the expense of the 
war effort itself. 

“America is the only nation in 
the world which has recognized 
the fact of fatherhood regardless 
of employment as a cause for de- 
ferment at any stage of military 
mobilization. Fatherhood does 
not excuse any man from making 
his contribution to victory. 


“The drafting of fathers is not 
the only issue which we must face 
at this time. .The necessary allo- 
cation of additional men with 
critical skills to war jobs and the 
failure of many thousands of men 





(Local Board Memo-/ 





in critical labor shortage areas to- 


transfer to-war work have placed 
practical limits on. our ability .to 
fill military. calls with safety to 
the war production program.’. - 





Commenting on. the manner in| 
which the program would be put! 
into effect, Chairman McNutt) 
said: 

“Several points should be em-| 
phasized. 

“First, the new critical list does 
not displace the existing essen- 


The purpose of the new) 
is to search out particular | 
skills and to see that they are so) 
employed as to speed victory, | 


Whether their employment is in| 


industry or the military services. | by the U. S. Employment Service 


“Second, the non-deferrable list 
is a limited list. Read it care- 
fully and, if your activity or oc- 
cupation is not on it, it does not 
affect you. It represents types of 
employment which plainly are re- 
mote from the war effort and 
therefore cannot compete with 
the armed services or war pro- 
duction for necessary manpower. 

“Third, the provisions govern- 
ing the transfer of civilian work- 
ers as outlined in. Regulation 7 
ore not greatly dissimilar to those 
applied in most local employment 
stabilization plans today. More- 
over, they do not apply to any 
person until-acted upon by the 
Area War Manpower Director and 
incorporated into the local stabil- 
‘zation plan. There is time for 
the local digestion of these pro- 
visions. Each individual should 
wait for the local announcements 
—s how these plans apply to 
Lim. 


“Fourth, these actions are based 
upon the best practice of local 
boards and.local employment sta- 
vnilization agreements. They rep- 
resent a codification of policies 
which it is known from _expe- 
rience will contribute - most to 
maintaining maximum production 
and at the same time permit mili- 
tary calls to be filled on schedule. 

“Fifth, it should be noted that 
between essential activities and 
non-deferrable activities are 





many activities which are not 
classified. Similarly, between 
the lists of critical and essential 
occupations and the non-defer- 


| rable occupations there are many 


occupations which have not been 
singled out either as directly sup- 
porting the war effort or as being 
non-deferrable. Thus, lawyers and 
bankers, taxi drivers, and many in 
other fields are not included in 
any of the-lists. They are still 
subject to the rules as they apply 
sn the ordinary. change order of 
call.” 


List of Critical Occupations 


The new list of critical occupa- 
tions contains. skills urgently 
needed in war industry and sup- 
porting civilian activity. 
with those skills who are not in 
essential industry at present 
should register with their local 
employment offices and make 
themselves available to take es- 
sential jobs. If they do not agree 
to transfer when called, they will 
be subject to reclassification so 
that they will be available to the 
military forces which also need 
skilled men. 


Local offices of the U. S. Em- 
vloyment Service of War Man- 
vower Commission have been or- 
dered to certify workers possess- 
ing: such’ skills to the Selective 
Service local boards “when they 
are found not properly employing 
their skills,’ which means not 
using them to aid the war effort. 
Selective Service local boards 
have been advised to give men 
with .such skills. special consid- 
eration: with reference to defer- 
ment if they are. in war-useful 
jobs. 

‘ All the occupations on the crit- 
ical list are among the essential 
occupations listed by the War 
Manpower Commission. For in- 
clusion: on the list of critical oc- 
cupations (a) the shortage of the 
skill must be so acute “as to im- 
pede or threaten to impede war 
production; (b) the occupation 
must -be one. requiring lengthy 
training ‘and considerable expe- 


Men j 





rience; (c) the occupation must 
be of such type that replacements 


cannot readily be made by up- 
grading; and (d) must be an oc- 
cupation for which there is a defi- 
nite need in industries in which 
current production schedules must 
be maintained or expanded for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

The list includes highly skilled 


tions; and professional and sci- 
entific occupations. 

Persons qualified in these crit- 
ical occupations if not engaged in 
essential activities will be asked 





to fill needed jobs. They will be 
placed in such jobs and may be 
hired only “upon referral by or' 
with the consent of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service.” | 


The critical oecupations will be! 
included in area stabilization pro- 
grams. War Manpower Commis- 
sion officials emphasize that the | 
announcement of the list of criti- 
cal occupations does not modify 
or abrogate essential lists pre- 
viously established. 


Occupational Deferments 


Under Local Board Memoran- 
dum No. 115 emphasis is placed 
upon the critical need for main- 
taining war production. Selective 
Service Boards are instructed to| 
deal with occupational deferments , 
with the greatest of care so as not | 
to impair war production or vital 
civilian functions. Occupational 
deferment for necessary men has 
always been based on the judg- 
ment of the local Selective Serv- 
ice Boards, and will continue to 
ke. But an additional yardstick 
was set up for measuring the “re- 
piaceability” of men in vital in- 
custry. 

In judging replaceability, the 
boards are instructed to consider 
(a) the shortage of the regis- 
trant’s skill in the total labor 
force; (b) the shortage of workers | 
to replace the man even though’ 
he is an unskilled worker; (c) a' 
shortage in the place of employ- 
ment even when no national, 


shortage exists. | 
Thus the boards will study the 


area director who must consult 
with his management-labor com- 
mittee before making the required 
changes. Provision is made for 
their incorporation into existing 
employment stabilization plans by 
October 15. The standards were 
approved by the national Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee and 
are minimums which leave broad 
scope for supplemental local ac- 
tion. 

The standards under which 
transfers will be allowed and 
statements of availability issued 
by employers are as follows: 

“(b) Issuance of Statements of 
Availability by Employers: An 
individual whose last employment 
is or was in an essential or locally 
needed activity shall receive a 
statement of availability from his 
employer if: 

“(1) He has been discharged, 
cr his employment has been other- 
wise terminated by his employer, 
or 


“(2) He has been laid off for 
an indefinite period, or for a pe- 
riod of seven or more days, or 


“(3) Continuance of his em- 
ployment would involve undue 
personal hardship, or 


“(4) Such employment is or 
was at a wage or salary or under 
working conditions below stand- 
ards established by State or Fed- 
eral law or regulation, or 


“(5) Such employment is or 
was at a wage or salary below a 
ievel established or approved by 
the National War Labor Board (or 
other agency authorized to adjust 
wages or approve adjustments 
thereof) as warranting adjust- 


; ment, and the employer has failed 


to adjust the wage in accordance 
with such level or to apply to the 
“ppropriate agency for such ad- 
justment or approval thereof.” 
In a move designed to insure 
the accurate channeling of critical 
skills to the most urgent jobs the 
regulation provides that workers 
in the newly announced group of 
149 critical occupations may not 
he hired merely on the presenta- 


auestion of the actual immediate tion of a statement of availability. 
effect upon war production and| “Referral by” or the ‘‘consent of” 


cssential supporting activity of 
workers who are subject to in- 
duction. Provision is made for, 
close collaboration between the 
Selective Service Boards and the 
U. S. Employment Service offices 
tor the exchange of manpower in- 
formation. The responsibility of 
the Selective Service Board for 
filling military calls in such a 
way as to permit the maintenance 
of production was emphasized by 
General Hershey in his memo- 
randum to the local boards. 


Transfers in Civilian Jobs 


In line with the War Manpower 
Commission policy of delegating 
1s much authority as possible to 
regional and local officials, trans- 
fers from one job to another are 
regulated by local employment 
stabilization plans. (Regulation 4.) 
These plans have been established 
sn every part of the country after 
consultation with local manage- 
ment and labor. Regulation No. 7 
sets forth minimum standards to 
be incorporated in local employ- 
ment stabilization plans, .which 
will govern the transfer of work- 
ers. These standards are uniform 
in that they apply to all trans- 
fers, whether at a higher rate of 
pay, lower rate of pay, or at the 
same pay. “The measure of a 
transfer,” Mr. McNutt pointed out, 
“is whether it serves the war ef- 
fort.’ 


Regulation No. 4, as originally 
;ssued on April 17, 1943, was pro- 
mulgated to implement the Presi- 
dent’s “hold-the-line” Executive 
Order 9328. The nation-wide de- 
velopment of employment stabi- 
lization plans since the original 
issuance of Regulation No. 4 has 
now made it possible to provide 
uniform control over transfers of 
all types. 

The minimum standards do not, 
however. become effective in any 
community until thev have been 
acted’ upon locally by the WMC 





the United States Employment 
Service is required to employ 
them. 


In order to control migration 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice referral is necessary, also, in 
the case of workers who have not 
lived or worked in the locality 
Curing the preceding thirty-day 
veriod, “Workers who wish to 
leave a community to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere should con- 
sult with their local employment 
office before leaving or they may 
find themselves ineligible for em- 
ployment when they arrive in the 
new locality,” Mr. McNutt said. 


USES referral is necessary also 
in the case of a worker whose 
“last regular emvloyment was in 
“griculture -and he is to be hired 
for non-agricultural work.” 


In order to vermit maximum 
udjustment to the needs of par- 
ticular labor market areas a se- 
ries of optional controls is out- 
lined, permitting the extension of 
USES referral to new grouns of 
eecupations and activities. These 
afford an opvortunity for flexi- 
bility and for meeting needs 
which may develop locally. 


Non-Deferrable List 


Extension ef the non-deferrable 
list is intended (a) to encourage 
the transfer of fathers irto jobs 
which will aid the wr effort and 
(b) to insure thet when fathers 
are drafted. the fathers “"ho con- 
tribute least to the war effort will 
be inducted first. 

This will serve tx make more 
men currently available to war- 
useful activities and will enshle 
the military calls to be filled with 
a minimum of disruption to pro- 
duction. 

The new list also states that 
“the status of idleress is to be 
treated as a non-deferrable arctiv- 
ity.” The new list of ne~-defer- 

(Continued on page 714) 
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rable occupations and activities 
follows: 


List of Critical Occupations 

Part i—Production and Services 
Occupations: 

Aircraft-Engine Mechanic, All 
Around; Aircraft-Engine Tester, 
All Around; Aircraft-Instrument 
Mechanic, Aircraft Mechanic, All 
Around; Airplane Navigator, Air- 
plane Pilot, Commercial; Airship 


| ers who are qualified to perform 
in one or more of the critical oc- 
/cupations listed and because of 
their aptitutde and experience 
| have been assigned as instructors 
‘an training programs either in) 
| plant or vocational. 

| Instrument Maker and Repairer, | 
| Electrical, Mechanical, or Scien- | 
tific; Jewel Bearing Baker, All| 
Around; Jointer, Submarine 


|Cable; Lay-Out Man, Boiler-| 


Mechanic, All Around; Ballisti-| making, Foundry, Machinery, | 


cian, Bessemer Converter Blower, 
Blacksmith, All Around; Blast 
Furnace Blower, Blaster, Mining; 
Boatbuilder, Steel or Wood, All 
Around; Boilermaker, All Around; 
Boring-Mill Operator, All Around; 
Bricklayer, Refractory Brick; 
Cabinetmaker, All Around: Cable 
Splicer, Telephone, Telegraph or 
Submarine Cable; Cable Trans- 
mitter and Receiver, Cam-Lay- 
Out Man, Car Inspector, Railroad 
Transportation; Catalytic-Conver- 
ter Engineer, Synthetic Rubber: 
Cementer, Oil Well; Chainmaker, 
All Around; Chamberman, Acid; 
Coke Burner, Computer, Electric, 
Seismic, or Gravity; Conductor, 
Railroad Transportation; Conver- 
ter Operator, Nonferrous Smelt- 
ing & Refining; Continuous-Still 
Engineer, Synthetic Rubber; Cop- 
persmith, Marine, All Around; 
Coremaker, All Around; Cutting 
Machine Runner, Mining; Dia- 
mond Driller, Mining; Die Mak- 
er, All Around; Die Setter, Die 
Sinker, Diesel Mechanic, All 
Around; Dispatcher, Radio Com- 
snunications, Telegraph, or Sub- 
inarine Cable; Diver, Driller, Fine 
Diamond Dies; Driller, Oil Well, 
Cable or Rotary. 
Electrical Tester, Power Equip- 
ment; Electrician, Installation and 
Maintenance, All Around; Electri- 
cian, Aircraft, Marine, Power 
House, or Submarine Cable, All 
Around; Engineer, Chief, First, 
Second, or Third Assistant, Ship; 
Engineer, Locomotive, Railroad 
Transportation; Engineer, Turbine 
or Diesel; Engineering Draftsman, 
Design; Finisher, Fine Diamond 
Dies; First Helper, Open Hearth 
or Electric Furnace; Flight Dis- 
patcher. 
Foreman. Included under this 
designation are only those indi- 
viduals who are (1) utilizing in 
their supervisory jobs the knowl- 
edge and skills of one or more of 
the eccupations included in the 
List of Critical Occupations, and 
(2) those who supervise directly 
or through subordinate foremen 
and supervisors production, tech- 
nical, or scientific work in essen- 
tial activities, although the occu- 
pations of the workers supervised 
may not be listed. The second 
category includes only individuals 
who must be in jobs requiring 
an extensive knowledge of the 
production, technical, or scientific 
work they are supervising, the 
exercise of independent judgment 
and responsibility for the products 
made or services rendered, and a 
training period of two or more 
years. In some plants, the super- 
visory personnel may be desig- 
nated by other than supervisory 
titles, and where they meet the 
requirements outlined above they 
are included. 
Form Builder, Aircraft; Glass 
Blower, Scientific Laboratory Ap- 
paratus; Heat Treater, All Around; 
Heater, Steel Mill, All Around; 
Hoisting Engineer, Mining. 
_ _ Inspector. Included under this 

designation are only those workers 
who are qualified to perform in 
- one or more of the critical occu- 
pations appearing in this list, and 
who utilize the knowledge and 
skill of such occupations in in- 
specting work in order to insure 
uniformity and accuracy of prod- 
ucts or services. 

Installer, Telephone or Tele- 
graph Equipment. 

Instructor. Included under this 
Gesignation are only those. work- 


|or Shipbuilding; Lead Burner, All 
| Around; 


Lineman, Telephone, | 
Telegraph, or Power, All Around; | 
Load Dispatcher, Power or Gas; | 
Locomotive Engine Repairman; | 
Loftsman, Aircraft or Shipbuild- | 
ing; Loom Fixer. 

Machine Driller Mining; Ma-| 
chine Tool Set-Up Man, Machin- | 
ist, All Around; Machinists, Ma-'! 
rine, All Around; Mate, First, | 
Second, or Third. 

Mechanician, Communications | 
Equipment. This title includes in- | 
dividuals who maintain and re-, 
pair telephone and _ telegraph 


broadcast equipment; radio-tele- 
phone and radio-telegraph equip- 
ment; or submarine cable ap- 
paratus. 

Miller, Grain products, All| 
Around; Millwright. 

Miner, Underground, All} 
Around. Included under this title 
are only those individuals whose 
job assignment requires them to 
perform the duties involved in 
driving underground openings in- 
ciuding drilling, blasting, timber- 
ing. Due to standardizations of 
mining methods these functions 





may be performed by separate in- 


| the knowledge of the critical oc- 


| cupations. 

Accountant. Included under 
this title are Certified Public Ac- 
'countants and those who have 
'vomparable training, experience, 
or responsibilities. 

Agronomist, Anatomist, 
itect, Naval; Astronomer, Bacteri- 
ologist, Chemist. 

Engineer, Professional or Techni- 
cal. This title covers persons who 
are actually engaged as engineers 
in the operating, research, or 
teaching phases of these profes- 


sions, who are qualified either by’ 


having met the educational re- 
quirements or because of long ex- 
perience. In addition, this title 
is intended to include those indi- 
viduals who may specialize in 
certain phases of the professions 


| sisted, below, such as Mechanical 


Engineers who specialize in the 
automotive, heating, or refriger- 
ating engineering field but whose 
special designations have not been 
rnentioned: Aeronautical, Agricul- 
tural, Ceramic, Chemical, Civil, 
Communications, Electrical, Ma- 
irne, Mechanical, Metallurgical, 


Mining, Petroleum, Radio, Safety. | 


Entomologist, Forester, Geolo- 
gist, Geophysicist, Horticulturist, 


, Fs arte apO | Mathematician (including Crypt- 
equipment and circuits; technical | 


analyst), Metallurgist, Meteorol- 
ogist, Nematologist, Oceanogra- 
pher, Parasitologist, Pathologist, 
Medical; Pharmacologist, Physi- 
cist, Physiologist, Medical; Plant 
Physiologist or Pathologist, Seis- 


| mologist. 


List of Nondeferrable Activities 
and Occupations 


All occupations in the following 
activities are nondeferrable: 

Manufacturing of the following 
products: Alcoholic beverages; 
amusement machines and equip- 
ment, such as juke boxes, slot ma- 
chines, games of chance, and pin- 





dividuals whose occupational titles 
also appear in this list because the 
jobs meet the criterion of critical 
occupations. Since the term “Mi- 
ner” is generally used in the in- 
dustry to identify underground 
workers, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that it does not cover 


such workers as muckers, tram-| 


mers, and helpers. 


Molder, Bench or Floor, All 
Around; Model Maker, All Around; 
Observer, Seismic; Oil Well Gun 
Perforator, Oil Well  Treater, 
Acidising; Optical Mechanic, All 
Around; Paper Making Machine 
Engineer; Patternmaker, Metal or 
Wood; Pipe Fitter, Marine; Pow- 
ershovel Engineer, Mining; Pre- 
cision Lens Grinder, All Around; 
Pulpit Operator, Steel Mill; Pump- 
er, Refinery, in Charge; Purifi- 
cation Engineer, Synthetic Rub- 
ber; Radio Communications Tech- 
nician, Radio Telegrapher, Radio- 
photo Technician, Reactor Engi- 
neer, Synthetic Rubber; Receiver 
Tester, Radio or Radar: Re- 
‘rigerator Equipment Repairman, 
Gas or Electric, All Around; Re- 
frigerator Engineer, Sheetmetal 
Worker, Marine, All Around; 
Shipfitter, All Around; Ship- 
wright, All Around; Ship Rigger, 
All Around; Ship Captain, Ship 
Pilot, Signal Maintainer, Still Op- 
erator, Chemical, All Around; 
Stillman, Petroleum Processing; 
Supervisor, see Foreman; Switch- 
board Operator, Power; Tanner, 
All Around; Testing and Regulat- 
ing Technician, Telephone or Tel- 
egraph; Timberman, Mining, All 
Around; Tool Designer, Tool Ma- 
ker, Train Dispatcher, Transmis- 
sion Engineer, Tugboat Captain, | 
Tugboat Engineer, Wood Season- | 
er Kiln; X-Ray Equipment Serv- 


ball machines (does not include 
athletic and sport equipment); art 
goods—stamped and _ otherwise, 
urtists’ materials, decorative ma- 
terials; book gilding, bronzing 
and edging; costume jewelry; cos- 
tumes: lodge, masquerade, theat- 
rical, academic caps and gowns; 
curtains, draperies, and _ bed- 
spreads; cut, beveled and edged 
glass; cutware; decorative feath- 
ers, plumes, and artificial flowers; 
fancy fabrics such as_ brocades, 
chiffons, damasks, laces and lace 
zoods, velvet, etc.; frames, mirror 
end picture; furniture: garden, 
beach, porch, toy; games and toys; 
greeting, souvenir, visiting, and 
victure post-cards; jewelers’ fix- 
ings and materials; jewelry, jew- 
clry cases, lapidary work (non-in- 
dustrial); merchandising display 
equipment such as cabinets and 
showcases (excluding refriger- 
ated display equipment); mosaic 
glass musical instruments, ex- 
cept for the armed forces; 
novelties, manufactured from 
materials of any kind, such 
zs fancy boxes and containers, 
secuvenirs, figures, models, carv- 
ings, ornamental shoe buckles, 
albums, costume novelties, etc.; 
ornamental gold and silver leaf 
end foil (non-industrial); pleat- 
ing, stitching, tucking, and em- 
broidery; signs and advertising 
displays; silverware and plated 
ware (non-industrial); smoking 
accessories, such as cigarette and 
cigar holders, boxes, cases, light- 
ers, smoking stands and tobacco 
‘ars; soft drinks; stained, leaded, 
ornamented, and decorative glass; 
trimming and art needlework. 
Services: Amusement arcades, 
amusement ticket agencies, auto- 
mobile-rental service clubs: so- 





iceman. 


tific Occupations: 

The titles appearing in this 
nical, and Scientific Occupations 
are also intended to cover those 
persons who are engaged in full- 
time teaching of these professions. 


ntended to cover persons engaged 





n _ full-time inspecting duties 
which require the utilization of 


Part Il—Professional and Scien- |! 


critical list of Professional, Tech- | 


fn addition, these titles are also | 


cial, fraternal, business, and po- 
litical; dance, music, theatrical 
and art studios and schools; ‘gam- 
' bling, interior decorating, night 
' clubs, parking lots, photographic 
|studios, pool and billiard halls, 
'race tracks and courses, travel 
agencies, Turkish baths, massage 
parlors, clothing rental, porter 
| service, and social-escort services. 
Wholesale and retail trade: An- 
‘tiques, artists’ supplies, beer, wines 
and liquors, candy, confectionery 
and nuts, custom furriers, flor- 


Arch- | 


losses moderate, and U-boat sink- | 
ings heavy.” The statement, signed 
by the President and Mr. Church- 
ill, who arrived in Canada on 
Aug. 10 and who has since spent 
several days in the United States, 
returning to Quebec on Aug. 15, 
was made available at the White 
House as follows: 

“The President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, after consultation 
with the British Admiralty, the 
United States Navy Department 
and the Canadian Department of 
National Defense for Naval Serv- 
ices, have issued the following 
monthly statement on the prog- 
ress of the anti-U-boat war: 

“During the month of July very 
poor results were obtained by the 
U-boats from their widespread 
effort against the shipping of the 
Allies. The steady flow of trans- 
atlantic supplies on the greatest 
scale has continued unmolested, 
and such sinkings as have taken 
place in distant areas have had 
but an insignificant effect on the 
conduct of the war by the Allies. 
In fact, July is probably our most 
successful month, because the im- 
ports have been high, shipping 
losses moderate and U-boat sink- 
ings heavy. 

“Before the descent upon Sicily 
an armada of warships, troop 
transports, supply ships and land- 
sng craft proceeded through At- 
lantic and Mediterranean waters 
with scarcely any interference 
from U-boats. Large reinforce- 
ments have also been landed in 
that island. Over 2,500 vessels 
were involved in these operations 
and the losses are only about 
80,000 tons. On the other hand 





ists, games and toys, jewelry, mu- 


sical instruments, novelties, 
shops, soft drinks, tobacco. 
All the following occupations | 
ere nondeferrable regardless of 
the activity in which they may be 
found: advance-advertisement 
agent, amusement-device opera- 
tor, bar boy, bar cashier, barker, 
Bartender, Bath-house attendant, 
Beauty operator, Bellboy, Bill- 
poster, Book and periodical agent, 
Booking agent, Bootblack, Bus 
boy, Butler, Caller, Station; Can- 
vasser, Car hop, curb services; Car 
polisher, Car washer, Caterer, 
sucial; Charman and_ cleaner, 
Cosmetician, Custom furrier, 
Dancing teacher, Desk clerk: 
Hotel, apartment, club, etc.; Dish- 
washer, Doorman and starter. 


Elevator operator (passenger 
and freight—excluding industrial 
freight elevators used in connec- 
tion with warehousing and pro- 
duction); Elevator starter (pas- 
senger and freight); Errand boy 
(including messenger and office 
boy); Floorwalker, Fortuneteller, 
(including astrologer, clairvoyant. 
medium, mind reader, palmist, 
etc.); Gardener, Greenskeeper, 
Groundkeeper, Guide, sightsee- 
ing; Guide, hunting and fishing; 
Hair dresser, Houseman, Lavatory 
attendant, Literary and actor 
agent, Managing agent (theatrical 
and film); Marker (in wholesale 
and retail trade); Model, News- 
boy, Night club manager and em- 
ployees, Porter (other than in 
railroad-train service); Private 
chauffeur, Receptionist, Sales 
clerk, Sign painter, Sign writer, 
Soda _ dispenser, Taxidermist, 
Ticket taker, Usher, Valet, Waiter 
(other than in railroad-train ser- 
vice); Window trimmer and dis-| 
play man. 


In addition to the activities and 


pet | 





vecupations set forth above, the 
status of idleness is to be treated 
as a nondeferrable activity. 





Progress Of Anti U-Boat War Cited By 


Roosevelt, Churchill In Joint Statements 
Ninety U-Boats Sunk In Three Months 


In a joint statement bearing on the progress of the anti U-boat 
war, issued at Washington Aug. 14, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of Great Britain stated that “very poor 
results were obtained (during July) by the U-boats from their wide- 
spread effort against the shipping of the Allies.” “In fact,” said the 
statement, “July is probably our most successful month because the 
imports have been high, shipping® - — 


—_——. 


the U-boats which attempted to 
interfere with these operations 
suffered severe losses. 

“Our offensive operations against 
Axis submarines continue to pro- 
gress most favorably in all areas, 
and during May, June and July 
we have sunk at sea a total of 
over 90 U-boats, which represents 
an average loss of nearly one 
U-boat a day.over the period. 

“The decline in the effective- 
ness of the U-boats is illustrated 
by the following figures: 

“In the first six months of 1943 
ihe number of ships sunk per 
U-boat operating was only half 
that in the last six months of 1942 
and only a quarter that in the 
first half of 1942. 

“The tonnage of shipping in the 
service of the United Nations con- 
tinues to show a considerable net 
increase. During 1943 new ships | 
completed by the Allies exceed 
oll sinkings from all causes by 
upward of 3,000,000 tons. 

“In spite of this very favorable 
progress in the battle against the 
U-boat, it must be remembered 
chat the enemy still have large 
U-boat reserves, completed and 
under construction. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to prepare for in- 
tensification of the battle both at 
sea and in the shipyards and to 
use our shipping with utmost 
economy to strengthen and speed 
the general offensive of the 
United Nations. But we can ex- 
pect continued success only if we 
do not relax our efforts in any 


way. 
“ROOSEVELT, 
“CHURCHILL.” 
It was observed in Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
Aug. 14 that the joint statement 
py President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill on anti-sub- 
marine activities was signed sim- 
ply: “Roosevelt, Churchill.” 
The advices from which we 
quote further observes this usage 


departed from prior custom. For 
example, the joint statement 
signed by them two years ago 
today announcing the 8-point At- 
‘antic Charter was signed with the 
full names “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt” and “Winston S. Churchill.” 


Govt. Spent For War 
$6.746 Billion In July 


Expenditures for war purposes 
by the United States Government 
amounted to $6,746,000,000 during 
the month of July, a decrease of 
$942,000,000 from expenditures in 
June, or 12%, according to ad- 
vices from the War Production 
Board, Aug. 13, which added: 

“This is the first time since 
February of this year that month- 
ly war expenditures have de- 
creased from the previous month. 

“The average daily rate of war 
expenditures in July amounted ‘to 
$249,900,000 compared to a daily 
rate of $295,700,000 in June, a de- 
crease of 15%. The daily rate is 
based on the 27 days in July and 
the 26 days in June upon which 
checks were cleared by the Treas- 
ury. This is the first decrease in 
the average daily rate since De- 
cember of 1942 and the lowest 
daily rate since January of this 
year. 

“From July 1, 1940, through July 
31, 1943, the United States Gov- 
ernment expended $116,800,000,- 
000 for war purposes. 

“These figures include checks 
cleared by the Treasury and pay- 
able from war appropriations and 
net outlays of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. 
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Urges U. S. To Abandon 
Full Surrender Demand 


An appeal to President Roose- 
velt to abandon the principle of 
unconditional surrender because 
it is an “expression of the spirit 
of vengeance” was made on Aug. 
9 by Emin Walman, editor of the 
pro-Allied newspaper ‘“Vatan” 





Reduction In Living Costs Promised By Byrnes; President Assures Philippines Of 
Declares Wages And Prices Must Be Held Independence After Defeat Of Japan 


(Continued from first page) cig sg mcg tat So vecarggee on Aug. 12 his promise to the 

se ae : s eee ; nal meen tee! they | People o the Philippine Island that their Republic “will be estab- 
she tate apoio erent War tae | ae ‘think that lie” Aesasteue lished the moment the power of our Japanese enemies is destroyed” | 
Beard for authority to change | people no longer have the will to| and said they will ae be redeemed from the Japanese yoke.” — | 
from a 7-hour day to an 8-hour|make war. We must realize that | In a radio broadcast marking the 45th anniv ersary of American | 
dey 86 as’ to permit a 48-hour | the war will be won by those who | occupation of the islands, the President pledged a fight of ever- | 








week. Today the Board issued an| win the last battle. And the last|imcreasing strength until thes———— nar 








order permitting an 8-hour day 
in conjunction with 
week at mines designated by Sec- 
retary Ickes. The order has been 
formally approved by the Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. Byrnes also dealt with the 
need for the draining off by taxa- 
tion, or freezing by enforced tax- 
ation of “spending money which,” 
he said, “is flooding our markets,” 
essaying that too much time has 
béen spent in arguing how much 
of past taxes should be forgiven, 
“instead of getting down to the 
grim business of imposing the 
higher taxes which total war re- 
quires.” From his remarks we 
quote: 

“Work as hard as we may, we 

will not preserve a stable econ- 
omy if we do not have the cour- 
age to control the surplus of 
spending money which is flooding 
our markets. While a sizable mi- 
nority of our people have less 
purchasing power than. before the 
war, rising prices and rising 
wages have given the majority of 
our people a vastly greater pur- 
chasing power than they have 
ever before enjoyed and at a time 
when we have not the man power 
to produce the goods which they 
would like to buy. 
_ “Allowing for the present high- 
~-er taxes and for normal savings, 
our people have nearly 20 billion 
more to spend a year for goods 
and services than there are goods 
and services available for them to 
buy. It is hard to control prices, 
enforce rationing and to stamp 
out black markets when people 
have so much surplus spending 
money. 

“For our own protection we 
must drain off by taxation or 
freeze by enforced savings that 
excess purchasing power. If we 
do not, we will probably try to 
outbid one another to get the 
goods and services we want. If 
that happens we will not get more 
but we will pay more, and we 
will find that the money we have 
put into 
into savings accounts is worthless 
and the dollars we have earned 
will buy less. 

“We have spent too much time 
arguing how much of our past 
taxes should be forgiven in order 
to get on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
instead of getting down to the 
grim business of imposing the 
higher taxes which total war re- 
quires. We cannot ask our sol- 
diers to do our fighting and also 
to pay our taxes when they re- 
turn from the battlefields. War 
taxation should not become a 
pawn in a political game. It isa 
stern duty to be met by every 
citizen in accordance with his ca- 
pacity to pay.” 

In the early portion of, his ad- 
dress, Mr. Byrnes said: 

“There is nothing to justify the 
hepe of unconditional surrender 
by the Axis powers in the near 
- future. It is by no means clear 
that we are today as near win- 
ning the war as the Axis was in 
the summer of 1940. No full-scale 
offensive against Japan has yet 
commenced. The heroes of Ba- 
taan are still prisoners of the 
Japs. No Allied army has crossed 
the borders of Germany. Before 
that is done thousands of Ameri- 
can soldiers will make the su- 
preme sacrifice. The roads to 
Berlin and Tokio are still long, 
hard and bloody. 


“Our overconfidence is based in 
a great measure upon the belief 
that the Italians no longer possess 
_ the will to fight. That cannot be 
said of either the Germans or the 


a 48-hour | 


insurance policies and, 


'battle has not been fought. 
“We have every reason for con- 
fidence in an_ ultimate over- 


many and Japan, but I am author- 
ized by the President to say that 
in his judgment as of today the 


behind us.” 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
their good faith were sinking a 
couple of battleships apiece. A 
year or so later an enterprising 
reporter dug up the fact that it 
was blue prints that were de- 
stroyed. But there can be no gain- 
saying the fact that this was all 
showing a “concern” in world af- 
fairs. 








History will show that Mr. 
Roosevelt showed less ‘‘concern” 


in world affairs than any of his 
three predecessors up until the 
time his domestic program went 
clean to pot; that is to say, when 
a second depression or the “re- 
cession” as it was called, came out 
of his spending and then Congress 
turned thumbs down on further 
spending. Cordell Hull used to 
complain bitterly about his chief’s 
lack of concern in international 
affairs and when he began to 
show a “concern” his New Deal 
lieutenants hit the ceiling. 


But he was showing an increas- 
ing “concern” as his third term 
got underway, notwithstanding, 
he would not come out for the 
draft until Willkie did, and the 
propaganda worked up about that 
“concern” reelected him and is 
now being used effectively to 
elect him again. 

So, we say that those who have 
fallen for the propaganda, those 
Republicans who have become a 
party to it by apologizing for their 
party and insisting upon its re- 
forming and nominating a man 
who has made a couple of trips to 
Europe, had better turn outright 
to Mr. Roosevelt because their Re- 
publican candidate, Mr. Willkie, 
| will not be able to show the “‘con- 
cern” in world affairs which they 
texpect. We can’t imagine just 
‘what “concern” it is they expect, 
| but we are convinced Mr. Willkie 
is not their man. 


We have no doubt that if elected 
he would always be trying to do 
something by way of showing his 
international mind and express- 
ing his concern. But it so happens 
that in this respect he would turn 
out to be the most negative world 
affair concerner we ever had in 
the White House. It is not gen- 
erally thought of, but the fact is 
that regardless of who wins the 
Presidency in 1944, the Senate 
remains Democratic and _ this 
means the Southern Democrats 
will remain in control. Well, 
those gentlemen are now world 
affair concerners, but they are 
also politicians. Let a “Wall 
Street” Republican get in the 
White House and start any world 
shenanigans. What those Southern 
Democrats with their gift of 
demagogic harangue would do to 
him would be nobody’s business. 
In addition, he would have about 
half of the Senate Republicans 
against him. When a Democratic 
President shows “concern” in 
world affairs, in the eyes of the 
Southern Democrats, it’s the peo- 
ple’s concern. If a Republican 
should try it to the extent that 
Wilson and Roosevelt did, you can 
rest assured, it would be some of 
Wall Street’s devilishness. 


And as we said before, there is 
a serious question whether the 








whelming victory over both Ger- | 


major battles lie ahead of us, not | 


| 


| 
| 





Japanese. And as the Nazis and: world concerners aren’t in for un- 
Japs read of our reduced produc-' happiness even under Mr. Roose- 


Pailippines are free, adding that 
Japan’s taste of defeif. in the 
islands of the Southwest Pacific is 
“only the beginning.” 

Mr. Roosevelt called on the 
Filipino people ‘to stand firm 
against the false promises of the 
Japanese.” 

The text 


of the President’s 


|speech follows, according to the 


Associated Press: 
“To the people of the Philippines: 
“On Dec. 28, 1941, three weeks 
after the armies of the Japanese 
launched their attack on Philip- 
pine soil, I sent a proclamation to 
you, the gallant people of the 
Philippines, I said then: 
“*T give to the people of the 
Philippines my solemn pledge that 


their freedom will be redeemed | 


and their independence established 
and protected. The entire re- 
sources in men and materials of 
the United States stand behind 
that pledge.’ 

“We shall keep this promise, 
just as we have kept every prom- 
ise which America has made to the 
Filipino people. 

“The story of the fighting on 
Bataan and Corregidor—and, in- 
deed, everywhere in the Philip- 
pines—will be remembered _ so 
jong as men continue to respect 
bravery, and devotion, and de- 
termination. When the Filipino 
people resisted the Japanese in- 
vaders with their very lives, they 
gave final proof that here was a 
nation fit to be respected as the 
equal to any on earth, not in size 
or wealth, but in the stout heart 
and national dignity which are the 
true measures of a people. 


“That is why the United States, | 


in practice; regards your lawful 
government as having the same 
status as the governments of other 
independent nations. That is why 
I have looked ypon President 
Quezon and Vice President Os- 
mena, not only as old friends, but 
also as trusted collaborators in 
our united task of destroying our 
common enemies in the east as 
well as in the west. 


“The Philippine government is 
a signatory of the declaration by 
the United Nations, along with 
thirty-one other nations. Pres- 
ident Quezon and Vice President 
Osmena attend the meetings of 
the Pacific War Council, where 
the war in the Pacific is charted 
and planned. Your government 
has participated fully and equally 
in the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture, and a 
Philippine representative is a 
member of the interim commission 
created by that conference. And, 
of course, the Philippine govern- 
ment will have its rightful place 
in the conference which will fol- 
low the defeat of Japan. 


“These are the attributes of | 


complete and respected nation- 
hood for the Philippines, not a 
promise but a fact. 


“As President Quezon himself 
has told you, ‘the only thing lack- 
ing is the formal establishment of 
the Philippine Republic. These 
words of your President were ut- 
tered to you with my prior knowl- 
edge and approval. I now repeat 
them to you myself. I give the 
Filipino people my word that the 
Republic of the Philippines will 
be established the moment the 
power of our Japanese enemies is 
destroyed. The Congress of the 
United States has acted to set up 
the independence of the Philip- 





velt. With the war not yet over 
he is running into the stormy 
weather both at home and abroad 
which shattered Wilson’s dream, 


| pines. The time will come quickly 

when that goes into full effect. 
You will soon be redeemed from 
the Japanese yoke and you will be 
'assisted in the full repair of the 
/ravages caused by the war. 

“We shall fight with ever in- 
'creasing strength and vigor until 
\that end is achieved. Already Ja- 
| pan is tasting defeat in the islands 
|of the southwest Pacific. But that 
iis only the beginning. 

“TI call upon you, the heroic peo- 
ple of the Philippines, to stand 
firm in your faith—to stand firm 
| against the false promises of the 
| Japanese, just as your fighting 
i'men and our fighting men stood 
|firm together against their bar- 
baric attacks. 

“The great day of your libera- 
| tion will come, as surely as there 
‘is a God in heaven. 

| “The United States and the 
| Philippines have learned the prin- 
ciples of honest co-operation, of 
mutual respect, in peace and in 
| war. 

“For those principles we have 
|fought—and by those principles 
\we shall live.” 


} 
| 


| 


The News 


Behind 


‘The News 


| (Continued from first page) 
| Rave promised to blow up the 
tunnels at the first move. 


The Balkans, weakened by 
, Withdrawals of the Italian garri- 
‘sons, shortly will become subject 
to feasible dual-invasion. Our 
| troops can land in Albania faced 
only by Italians. If such an at- 
tack is accompanied by a simul- 
taneous declaration of war by 
Turkey and an invasion of Sal- 
onika from the east, all Greece 
can be cut from Nazi communica- 
tions without the hazards of a 
frontal assault through Crete. 








The German homeland itself is 
| becoming practically defenseless 
‘from the air. The futility of her 
‘efforts was shown by the British 
| attacks Wednesday on Nuremberg 
}and Mannheim. 
| For four or five days previous- 

ly, our air forces had been re- 
latively quiet, obviously cooking 
'up a heavy new campaign. (We 
'venerally lay off a week between 
| bombing campaigns.) During this 
|inactivity we circulated rumors 
‘that Berlin was about to be at- 
| tacked, causing the Germans to 
call in their planes and anti-air- 
| craft for defense of their capital. 
To do this, they had to uncover 
most of the rest of the country, 
including Nuremberg and Mann- 
i|heim. They cannot defend every- 
thing, therefore they cannot de- 
fend anything. 

Their defense in Russia is like- 
wise weakening. Their com- 
muniques feebly claim their cur- 
rent withdrawals are voluntary. 
But they cannot conceal the fact 
that they fought their best pos- 
sible battle for the defense of 
Orel, and upon losing it, had to 
retire. 

At Belgorod, they put up less of 
a fight. But you may be sure the 
Germans are not now yielding a 
foot of Russian territory volun- 
tarily. Everything they held was 
vital militarily. 








Nazi loss of Kharkev’ wil) 
lengthen this road behind the 
whole Russian front. Loss of 
Bryansk will be equally dis- 
astrous from a Nazi military 
standpoint, as it was a strongly 











and it appears not to be a circum- 
stance of what is to come. 


defended rail junction. 
Yet the greatest German defeat 








und one of five Turkish news- 
paper editors who toured the 
United States last year. 

A United Press dispatch from 
Istanbul, Aug. 9, said: 

In an open letter to the Presi- 
dent, Yalman, who said he is a 
great admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, 
whom he met on his visit to 
Washington, said the world after 
the war should be governed by 
reason and not by vengeance. 

“You are victorious. Therefore 
it is very difficult for you to un- 
derstand the state of mind of the 
vanquished,” Yalman wrote. “On 
the other hand, we Turks, who 
were in the camp of the van- 
quished after the last war, have 
only to remember to understand. 

. that the principle of uncon- 
ditional surrender is not pro- 
vitious for the creation of a new 
world. . . . It’s for you to decide 
whether, for the first time in his- 
tury, we are to abandon the way 
of evil and find the way of rea- 
sen.” 


$$$ —— rrr ——___ 
Business Failures In July 


Again Lower 

Julv business failures are lower, 
in both number and the amount 
of liabilities involved, than in 
June, 1943, and July, 1942. Busi- 
ness insolvencies in July, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
totaled 203 and involved $3,595,000 
liabilities, as compared with 265 
involving $6,076,000 in June, 1943, 
and with 764 involving $8,548,000 
in July, 1942. 

The decrease in the number of 
failures in July from June took 
place in all the groups into which 
the report is divided with the ex- 
ceptions of the manufacturing and 
wholesale groups. When the 
amount of liabilities involved is 
considered only the retail and 
commercial service groups re- 
corded smaller totals. 


Manufacturing failures last 
month amounted to 43, involving 
$2,017,000 liabilities, compared 
with 39 in June with $1,441,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures in- 
creased to 19 from 15 and liabili- 
ties involved from $124,000 to 
$202,000 in June. In the re- 
tail trade section § insolvencies 
declined to 98 from 147 in June 
and liabilities also fell from 
$2,334,000 in June to $429,000 in 
July. Construction failures num- 
bered 23 with $647,000 liabilities 
compared with 33 with $577,000 
liabilities in June. Commercial 
service failures dropped to 20 in 
July from 31 in June and liabili- 
ties involved from $1,600,000 in 
June to $300,000 in July. 


When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve districts it 
is seen that the Cleveland, At- 
lanta, St. Louis and Minneapolis 
Reserve districts had more fail- 
ures and the Boston Reserve dis- 
trict the same number, while all 
the remaining districts had fewer 
failures in July than in June. 
When the amount of liabilities is 
considered all districts, except the 
Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta and 
Minneapolis Reserve districts, had 
smaller amount of liabilities in- 
volved in July than in June. 





of this war has not been ade- 
quately reported or popularly un- 
derstood. Hitler apparently placed 
great hopes—far more than we 
knew at the time—upon un- 
restricted submarine warfare. 
Like the Kaiser, he staked all on 
stopping the flow of our muni- 
tions and men to the battle fronts 
of North Africa, Russia and 
Britain. 


(Distributed by King Features Syndicate, 
Ine., reproduction in. whole or in part 
strictly prohibited.) 
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Agricultural Department General Crop 
Report As Of August 1, 1943 


Cror prospects improved about 3% during July chiefly because 
of the exceptionally favorable start given to the cotton crop, the 
rapid growth of the late-planted corn in northern States and a con- 
tinuation of favorable conditions in the Wheat Belt from Nebraska 
northward said the U. S. Crop Reporting Board on the basis of 


August 1 conditions. 


With only light abandonment in * 


|about 10% 
harvested will probably be larger | 


prospect the acreage of crops 


than in other years since 1932, | 
and with yields per acre as high | 


as now indicated the volume of 
crop production would be nearly 
18% 


drought average. Last year, due 


above the 1923-32 or pre-| 


chiefly to exceptionally favorable | 


weather, aggregate crop produc- 
tion was 25% above predrought 
average but in the previous five 
seasons production ranged from 
103 to a little over 112%. Condi- 
tions on the first of August were 
therefore for aggregate crop pro- 
cuction about 6% lower than last 
year but 5% higher than in any 
previous year. Further improve- 
ment in prospects appear to: have 


occurred during the first week of | 


August. 


The forecast for corn is 2,875,- 
000,000 bushels which is 168,000,- 
000 above expectations a month 
ago and indicates prospects for 
the second-largest corn crop in 10 
years. The forecast for wheat is 
835,000,000 bushels, which is 6% 
above expectations a month ago 
and indicates that a fairly large 
wheat crop is being produced on 
an unusually small acreage. Pros- 
pects for flaxseed, peas, potatoes, 
beans, sugar beets, pears, grapes 
and tobacco improved during July 
but prospects for oats, barley, rye, 
hay, sweet potatoes, sugarcane 
and peaches declined from 1 to 
5%. Many sharp local changes 


took place, for temperatures were | 
above normal in nearly all States) 


and growth was rapid when rain- 
fall was adequate and deteriora- 
tion was even more rapid in areas 
that were dry. Prospects declined 
seriously in an area which covered 
most of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
and extended into adjoining 


States. Another dry area centered | 


| 


in Maryland and there were ex-| 


tensive areas in need of rain in 


the central and southern parts of | 


the Great Plains. July rains were 
also lighter than usual in most 
areas west of the Rockies. 
While few important crops ex- 
cept cotton are expected to show 
yields per acre equal to the very 


high yields obtained last year, few 


crops seem likely to show yields 


previous ten years. 
ceptions are rice and peanuts, 


as low as the average during the | 
The chief ex- | 








above the number a 
year ago, farmers will be com- 
velled to make some adjustments, 
»resumably including closer utili- 
zation of feed reserves on hand, 
small adjustments in feeding rates, 
marketing hogs at more nearly 
usual weights, and possibly some 
1djustments in numbers of hogs 
ind poultry in feed deficit areas. 

Allowing for cuttings still to be 
made, the hay crop should be 99,- 
000,000 tons. This would be above 
the production in any season prior 
‘o last year and would provide 
»bout a normal supply per unit 
for the increased number of live- 
stock on hand. Pastures are not 
yw good as at this time last year 
“nd not quite as good as in 1938, 
out they have held up better than 
in other recent years. Western 
“anges are in about average con- 
dition for this season of the year. 


Aggregate production of major 
‘ruits other than citrus is expected 
to be about 17% smaller than in 
1942 and 12% below the 10-year 
(1932-41) average production. Cit- 
rus crops from the bloom of 1943 
are making good progress and 
barring damage from unusual 
weather conditions the combined 
vroduction of oranges, grapefruit 
and lemons should be close to the 
‘arge production during the 1942- 
43 season and much above the 
production levels of a few years 
ago. Present conditions point to 
a total supply of all fruits (in- 
cluding citrus) for the 1943-44 
marketing season about 11% 
smaller than in 1942-43 but 7% 
larger than the 10-year average. 
Production of tree nuts (walnuts, 
pecans, almonds, and filberts) in 
1943 is indicated to be 8% more 
than in 1942 and 19% larger than 
average. 


Commercial Truck Crops 


Commercial truck crops con- 
‘inued to make good progress in 
‘ections during the last half of 
Tuly, but temperatures were above 
1ormal and as the month closed 


that there are about 2%% more 
milk cows on the: farms. The 
number of heifer calves being 
raised for milk cows is also un- 
usually large, apparently 8 or 9% 
above the large number on hand a 
year ago. 

July egg production was at peak 
levels in all parts of the country 
except in the West where it was 
the largest since 1931. The rate 
of egg production per layer during 
July was 13.7 eggs, compared with 
13. last year, but with 12% more 
layers on farms total egg pro- 
duction on farms was 11% higher 
than in July last year. 


Corn 

August 1 prospects point to a 
production of 2,874,711,000 bush- 
els, a gain of 168 million bushels 
over the July 1 forecast. A crop 
this size would fall short of the 
record 1942 crop of 3,175,154,000 
bushels by 300 million bushels but 
would be larger than any other 
crop produced since 1932. It 
would be 525 million bushels, or 
22% above the 10-year (1932-41) 
average of 2,349,267,000 bushels. 
This average, however, includes 
the two drought years, 1934 and 
1936, when production was only 
1,448,920,000 bushels and 1,505,- 
689,000 bushels, respectively. The 
;indicated yield per accre on Aug. 
'1 is 30.5 bushels, compared with 
| 35.5 bushels in 1942 and 24.9 bush- 
els, the 10-year (1932-41) aver- 
age. 

Above normal July tempera- 





tures were favorable for the de-| 


velopment of the corp crop except 
in the South Central States and 
in a few scattered areas, where 
lack of rainfall together with high 
vemperatures caused moderate to 
serious deterioration. By Aug. 1, 
however, corn was still somewhat 
behind schedule owing to a mate- 
rial delay in planting and a slow 
early season growth. Although 
the crop is promising, the stage of 
growth is unusually varied for 
this date. In many important corn 
growing sections, moisture re- 
serves in corn fields were depleted 
as a result of below normal July 
precipitation and by Aug. 1 many 
sections of the nation were in 
need of rain. 





Corn Belt and parts of the South 
Central States are in need of 
moisture to check further deteri- 











Since Aug. 1, bene- | 
ficial rains have brought tempo-|wheat production of 533,857,000 | 
rary relief in mafiy areas although | bushels is about 2.8% higher than | 


injured by .drought .and. high 
temperatures, but good rains since 


July . weather. was 
|\favorable for corn in the North 
Atlantic States and the crop made 
good growth. Yield prospects are 
higher than a month ago but pro- 
duction is the smallest since 1940. 
For the South Atlantic States, 
prospects are better than a month 
ago and for the largest crop since 
1940. Corn is suffering from 
drought in northern Virginia and 





'in Maryland, but in most other | 
yields are} 


states of this region 
| higher than a month ago and bet- 
iter than average. 

| In the South Central 
| August prospects were 


trom .5 to as much as 5.0 bushels. 
| Prospects are fpr the smallest crop 
| since 1939 in these States. In an 
area centering in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, and extending into 
surrounding States, corn suffered 


peratures and drought. In Texas 
and Oklahoma, early planted corn 
escaped the heat and yields are 
promising, but late corn was bad- 
ity injured. Rains since Aug. 1 
have brought relief to parts of 
Texas and. Oklahoma. 

In the Western States, warmer 
weather was favorable for corn. 
Irrigated corn is in good condition 
but most corn is late and in dan- 
ger of frost. There was a general 
need for rains in areas east of the 
Rockies, particularly in New 


Mexico. 
All Wheat 


Both winter and spring wheat 
improved during July and the 
1943 wheat crop is now indicated 
at 834,984,000 bushels compared 
with 790,823,000 bushels a’ month 
earlier. Last year, 981,327,000 
bushels were produced and the 
|10-year (1932-41) 





|expected yield per acre for 1943 
| of 16.7 bushels is 3.1 bushels be- 


| 19.8 bushels in 1942 but well above 
'the 10-year average of 13.5 bush- 
| els. 

Winter Wheat 

The Aug. 1 indicated winter 


the extreme western part of the the July 1 estimate of 519,190,000 | 


‘bushels and compares with 703,- 
| 253,000 bushels produced in 1942 
}and the 10-year average produc- 


‘ack of moisture was becoming' oration. In general, corn will need | tion of 550,181,000 bushels. 


~erious in some areas, particularly 
‘n the Middle Atlantic States. The 
o2stimated production of com- 
mercial truck crops in areas from 
which most of the fresh market 
supplies will come during the next 
few weeks is 5% less than in 1942 


which have been planted on great- | but 3% above the 1932-41 average. 
ly increased acreages, and some | Compared with a year ago, sub- 


fruits and vegetables which were 


*tantial to moderate increases are 


damaged by the late frosts last ‘ndicated for carrots, beets, toma- 


spring. 


oes, snap beans, cabbage, egg- 


On the whole the crop situation | »lant, and green peas, but there 
seems materially better than it) will be much lighter supplies of 


was a month ago. 


The danger cantaloups, celery, watermelons, 


that the large acreage of late 2nd cucumbers, with moderate re- 
planted corn will fail to mature ductions in spinach, cauliflower, 
before frost has been materially | ‘ettuce, onions, lima beans, sweet 
relieved. The danger of loss from | corn, and green peppers. 


drought is still to be considered 
but most parts of the Corn Belt 
have adequate moisture for the 
present. Farmers now have in- 
ereased assurances of a full crop 
and are in better position to mar- 
ket some of the grain on hand. 
There has been an extensive shift 
from sorghum for forage to kinds 
that can be harvested for grain 
and a large crop is to be expected 
in the Southwest if rains come in 
time. Oats and barley suffered 
from hot weather during July and 
yields were far below expecta- 
tions in eastern Corn Belt States, 
but good yields are still expected 
from Icwa and Nebraska north- 
ward. The combined production 
cf the four feed grains is now ex- 
peed to total more than 111 
million tons, a total which has 
been exceeded only twice but 
which would b2 10% below pro- 
cuction last year. 








| 


| 
| 


same time last year. 
|condition of pastures, the tighter 


August 1 indications point to a 
total tonnage of truck crops for 
processing in 1943 not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of 1942. Three 
of the four principal processing 
crops show indicated production 
above that of 1942—snap beans, 
11%; green peas, 7%; and sweet 
corn, 4% greater. Production of 
tomatoes for processing is ex- 
pected to be about 2% below that 
of last year. Of the less impor- 
tant crops an increase is indicated 
for beets and no change for spin- 
ach, with smaYer crops of cabbage 
“or kraut, cucumbers for pickles, 
lima beans, and pimientos in pros- 
vect. 

Milk production has been hold- 
ing close to production at this 
The lower 


feed situation and the hot weather 
have tended to reduce production 
: ; per cow but the recent survey of 

As the number of units of live-| numbers, made with the coovera- 
rtock erd poultry to be fed is'‘tion of rural carriers, indicated 


| generous rains, and.a late killing 
| frost date to insure a mature corn 
(crop of good quality. Some dam- 
'age from corn borer is evident in 
‘Eastern States and as far west as 
‘eastern Iowa. 

| In the Corn Belt States, yield 
| prospects were much improved 
‘over those of July 1 although the 
crop is somewhat spotted. Prog- 
ress during July was good but not 
sufficient to fully offset early set- 
backs caused by late plantings, ex- 
cessive rains and floods. Corn 
showed marked improvement in 
the southern parts of Ohio and 
‘Indiana, but made only poor to 
ifair progress in the northern 
third of these two States, particu- 
larly in northwestern Ohio, where 
too much rain has been detriment- 
‘al. Progress was slow in Mich- 
'igan, and the Illinois crop, varying 
widely in development but of gen- 
erally good color, heavily taxed 
soil moisture reserves during July 
to register’ a 2-bushel improve- 
ment in yield per acre. In Iowa, 
corn showed a gain of 6 bushels 
in yield per acre over July 1. The 
crop made _ rapid development 
during the month and was almost 
on schedule, with late corn mak- 
ing exceptionally good gains. In 
Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, 
eastern Nebraska and South 
Dakota, and central Kansas, corn 
is in good to excellent condition 
and progress has been very satis- 
factory. In the more western 





lparts of the latter three States, 


‘hot dry July weather cut pros- 
pects and some corn is firing. 
Some improvement was_ regis- 
tered in northern Missouri, while 
in the southern part the crop was 





The smaller production than last 
|year is owing to the somewhat 
smaller acreage for harvest and 
to yield per acre less favorable 
than the record high of 1942. The 
indicated yield of the 1943 crop 
of 15.8 bushels compared with 19.7 
bushels in 1942 and the 10-year 
average of 14.3 bushels. 

July weather was generally 
favorable for maturing and har- 
vesting the crop and for combine 
threshing in the dryland western 
areas. Wet weather, however, de- 
layed harvesting operations in 
some eastern Corn Belt States. 

Yields reported at harvest were 
in line with the July 1 prospects 
in southern Great Plains States. 
They were higher as a rule in the 
Pacific northwest and Mountain 
States, and were more spotted 
than expected and in some cases 
disappointing in the eastern Corn 
Belt States. 


Spring Wheat 
The 17.4% increase in all spring 
wheat plantings in 1943 laid the 
basis for offsetting much of the 
decrease in winter wheat produc- 
tion compared with 1942. The 
Aug. 1 indicated yield per acre of 


crop of 301,037,000 bushels com- 
pared with 278.074,000 bushels in 
1942 and the 10-year (1932-41) 
average production of 188,231.000 
bushels. In 1942 the crop yielded 
20.2 bushels per acre compared 
with the 10-year average yield 
per acre of 11.4 bushels. 

With good soil moisture reserves 
in the main spring wheat States 
the crop more than held its own 





during July..even though rainfall 
Aug. 1 have brought relief there. | temperatures were high enough to 
generally | cause some premature ripening in 
|'the Dakotas. 


States, | 
sharply | 
|.ower than a month ago with de- | 
clines in yield per acre ranging | 


| severe damage from high tem-| 


average pro-| 
| duction is 738,412,000 bushels. The | 


‘low the relatively high yield of | 


all spring wheat of 18.8 bushels | 
now promises a total spring wheat | 


was somewhat bélow normal and 


Conditions were 
favorable for the crop in Montana 
where yields closely approaching 
the good 1942 yields are now indi- 
cated. In Minnesota, rainfall was 
likewise favorable for improving 
yield prospects. On the other 
hand, hot weather reduced yield 
prospects somewhat in Washing- 
ton. 

Durum wheat production on Aug. 
1 was indicated at 37,203,000 bush- 
‘els compared with 44,660,000 bush- 
els in 1942 and the 10-year aver- 
age production of 26,992,000 bush- 
els. The acreage of durum wheat 
is about 3.5% below that of 1942 
and 205% smaller than the 
10-year average. The indicated 
1943 yield per acre of 18.3 bushels 
compares with 21.2 bushels in 1942 
and the 1932-41 average of 10.1 
bushels. 

Production of other spring 
wheat was indicated on Aug. 1 at 
263,834,000 bushels compared with 
233,414,000 bushels in 1942 and the 
1932-41 average production of 
161,240,000. The indicated yield 
per acre for other spring wheat is 
now 18.9 bushels compared with 
20.0 bushels in 1942 and the 10- 
year average of 11.7 bushels. 


Oats 


| A sharp decline in oats pros- 
'peets occurred during July. Pro- 
duction now is estimated at 1,189,- 
546,000 bushels, which is about 
12.5% below the excellent 1942 
crop, but 17% above the 10-year 
average. The decline since July 
1 amounted to about 53,000,000 
bushels and was largely due to 
sharply lower yield prospects in 
the East North Central States. De- 
clines in yields also occurred in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and 
Kansas, nearly offsetting improve- 
ment in northern Great Plains and 
most Western States. Drought 
conditions caused yield reductions 
in the Central Atlantic area. 

| Conditions have been favorable 
‘for harvesting and _ harvesting 
/operations were under way to the 
'northern border. Wet weather 
| has made Ohio a notable excep- 
'tion to this general favorable situ- 
ation. Hot, dry weather when the 
| heads were filling appears to have 











| been the chief cause for declining 
‘yield prospects in the Corn Belt. 
|The average yield per acre is 31.4 
_ bushels compared with 35.9 in 
|1942 and the 10-year average of 
| 28.1 bushels. 


Barley 


| The indicated production of 
348,848,000 bushels of barley is 
about 18% below the 1942 pro- 
duction but about 43% above the 
10-year average. The indicated 
yield per acre on Aug. 1 is 23 
bushels below last year but 1.7 
bushels above the 10-year (1932- 
41) average. 
crop during July varied greatly 
but the net change for he United 
States generally was a slight de- 
crease of three-tenth of a bushel 
per acre below the July 1 indica- 
tion. 

Hot weather for much of the 
country forced the early ripening 
of barley and this tended to reduce 
the yield. -Also rust, blight and 


ductions in the important areas of 
the northwestern Corn Belt. Pre- 
cipitation in California was too 
light during May to allow for 
proper filling and consequently 
the yield will be light in that sec- 
tion. 

The crop progressed generally 
according to earlier expectations 
however and relatively good yields 
were indicated on Aug. 1 for most 
barley areas, including such im- 
portant States as North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Montana. 


Rye 
Rye production prospects on 
Aug. 1 show little change from 
July 1 and the crop is now esti- 
mated to be 323,314.000 bushels 
compared with the July estimate 





The progress of the , 


scab damage resulted in some re- . 
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of 3.902000 bushel. This «2 | Gas’ Coupon Value Gut In Middle West And —_/ Government-Financed War Facilities Program 
el crop of 1942 and 14% smaller 


than the 10-year (1932-41) aver- Southwest—May Lift Non-Essential Ban 


. h- 
re we production of 38,589,000 bus | Reduction in the value of oS “RB” and “Cc” gasoline ration 


f 1 s t > j j Jest Te 
The yield per acre of 11.6 bush- | counans from four gallons to three gallons in the Middle West an 


i 12. .m. 4 . 
els te Knententh of & tambal below | Southwest, effective 12.01 a.m., Monday, Aug. 16, was ordered on 


the July forecast yield, due to a | 








The nation’s gigantic government-financed war facilities program 
was more than four-fifths completed at the year’s midpoint, Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board reported on 
Aug. 13 by Chester Bowles, Acting Price Administrator, to reduce , Aug. 6. 





ad eke taba gasoline consumption in those areas as directed by the Petroleum At the end of June, the completion of $12,038,000,000 out of a 
decline in prospects of “2 bushel) Administrator for War, Harold L. Ickes. current $14,582,000,000 Government-financed war facilities program 
in both South Dakota and Minne- At the same time Mr’ eee Beegtam 





Bowles® ) had been accomplished, Mr. Nel- ® — 
announced that if the ban on non-| work. This means that two gal-)}son said. That compares with | beginning of 1943 and is more than 
essential driving in the 12 North-| lons in each three-gallon “A” cou- , a at the beginning of the year | 90% completed today. 

J . ‘ : astern States is observed during | pon may b d for family,;} and only 24% a year ago. ; i ’ 
increase in yield in North ahve ta the balance of August, the kan nt: sonoscupetional. aeieinu: “The The Seoigcttokg ven saw. the | war facilities Sremeecn We’ cas 
and a 1.5 bushel increase in a = can be lifted on Sept. 1. remaining one gallon must be | greatest accomplishment in the | Clearly indicates that the end of 
oer vie mage re re eee jo “It is our further hope,” Mr.|held available for occupational] construction of plants to produce | the munitions facilities program 
1O-yeat vavhae areal: Bowles. said, “that if sufficient| use in the case of car owners who! finished munitions such as guns, | is the beginning of the end of the 


: / supplies can be built up in the| drive to work, or use their cars ip| combat vehicles, aircraft, ships |T@w_ materials program. Of the 
Harvest is completed or partial- | East, some increase in the value of | work. and ammunition. Facilities for | facilities completed in 1942, the 


ly completed in Nebraska, Kansas,| coupons in the 17 Atlantic Coast} “A” bookholders who require} production of ammunition and ex-| largest proposition—70%—went 





sota, two of the important rye pro- 
ducing States. This decline was 
partially offset by a one bushel 


South Dakota and southern Min-| states and the District of Colum-| more than 60 miles a month of| plosives were 95% completed |iato ordnance, aircraft, and ship- 
nesota, but has little more than} bia, may be made later in Sept.| occupational driving will be elig-| This k bl ' ‘way facilities, while ’ only 21% 
started in North Dakota and the} At present “A” rations are now| ible for necessary supplemental Nel * pao ane able record, Mr. went into raw materials. This 
northern part of Minnesota. A set at 1% gallons a week, and “B” mileage through “B” or “C” ra- elson declared, means that the 


- aetge -& rear, on the oth 9g 
heavy ergot infection is reported | and “C’ coupons at 2% gallons in| tions. ‘“B” and “C” bookholders nooo prong America is building the facilities scheduled’ fae meen 
in fields in North Dakota and/the 12 Northeastern states. who are unable to meet their oc- | ;0 ©© ote e Axis is rapidly near-| jietion is destined for raw’ Manne 
northwestern Minnesota. The States affected by the re-|cupational driving needs with the |!" Completion, and as facilities | visi. ana 50% £ d muiiti 
construction moves along a fo tor end munitions, 
duction are those lying between| reduced coupons may apply to , 2 tect Sy Ses 
Buckwheat the Rocky Mountains and the 17| their War Price and Rationing ¥g ag a more and more N ‘ 

Indicated production of 8,294,000 | Atlantic Coast states. Boards for.a restoration of mile- of ° ‘take ta sa | can be ew Dwellings Decrease 
bushels is substantially larger} As PAW made nocurtailment in| age lost. ypetelenterg o the direct production! (Construction was started on 
than the 1942 crop of 6,687,000| gasoline in the Rocky Mountain} Such applications, however,|®* Unions. — 200,000 new non-farm family 
bushels and nearly one-fifth above | and Pacific Coast states, coupon | cannot be accepted by Boards be-| _The construction and equipment |dwelling units during the first 
the 10-year (1932-41) average.| values in these States remain un-| fore Aug. 23, by which time in-|°f plants to produce raw materials, | six months of 1943, less than two- 
This production if realized, would | changed. structions and mileage tables| such as synthetic rubber and steel,| thirds as many as were started 
be the largest since 1935, with the| “Curtailments in the Midwest| needed for issuing the “further” | Was fast catching up after earlier | during the same period of 1942, 
acreage harvested nearly equal |and Southwest are based on new| rations will be in Board hands. In; ‘endencies to lag. The extent of| Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 
and the indicated yield the same| gasoline allocations assigned to|reviewing these applications,|the advance which has_ been|ported on Aug. 7. “Almost 60% 
as in that year. The acreage for|this area by the Petroleum Ad-| Boards will be urged to be both|$ained in this category this year | of these new family dwelling units 
harvest of 493,000 acres is 30% | ministrator for War,” Mr. Bowles | critical and thorough in determin- | is illustrated by the synthetic rub- | will be located in publicly financed 
larger than the 378,000 acres har-| Said. “With these reductions in| ing the exact amount of mileage| ber program. Only 3% finished a} war housing projects,” she said. 
vested last year and above the|the supplies allotted to us, no| which the applicant needs. A|vear ago, the synthetic rubber | “Private builders started construc- 
10-year average of 424,000 acres.|course was possible but to cut/ great part of the necessary reduc-| facilities program’ was 15% in|tion during the first six months 
Buckwheat played the usual role| the “A,” and “B,” and “C” cou-| tion in gasoline consumption must| Dlace at the beginning of 1943, and | of 1943 on 85,747 family dwelling 
of a “catch crop” on ground in-| pons as we have done. be made from bringing all supple-; had risen to 61% by the end of| units, 73,500 of which are being 
tended for other spring-planted “The PAW allocations are 480,- | mental rations down to minimum | June. constructed under the private war 
crops which were planted because | 900 barrels a day for District II| requirements, it was pointed out.| It is only since the beginning of | housing program of the National 
of delayed spring work and (Middle West) and 140,000 barrels In addition, OPA on Aug. 16 re-| this year that raw materials facili- | Housing Agency.” 
flooded bottom lands. Difficulty|@ day in District II (Southwest| stored to Boards in the 12 North-| ties passed the half-way mark, Mr.| Secretary Perkins further stated: 


_~ 








in obtaining seed for the expanded | 2nd Gulf Coast). These repre-| eastern States the authority to} Nelson pointed out. For example,| “Federally financed housing 
acreage limited plantings in some| Sent a 15% reduction from the| grant drivers more gasoline than| while only 15% of the federally | projects put under construction 
cases. civilian gasoline consumption in| is provided by the maximum “B”|¢tinanced synthetic rubber pro-| contract during the first half of 


aie ee June, as shown by the flow-back| book (360 miles) for home-to- 
The indicated yield of 16.8 bush- of gasoline coupons. work driving in hardship cases. 
Emphasizing that the removal The provision for breaking the 
of the ban on non-essential driv-|‘“B” ceiling for home-to-work 
ing in September depends on con-| driving in the East, has been, and 
tinued improvement in the supply | continues to be, in effect in all 
situation, Mr. Bowles stated: other sections of the country. The 
“Failure to respect the ban be-| provision had to be revoked in 12 


continued until a later date than tudithin ected and tae : 
. Drage Ww pt. 1 must ine-!| Northeastern States last June as A é : F Bs 
usual, with variations on Aug. 1 vitably prevent us from removing | one eans of reducing mileage the first half was registered for| Provide accommodations for an 


ranging from early fields in bloom | ; ° ‘ > | plants to produce 100-octane gas- | Other 1,359 families. Conversions 
to latest plantings just coming in. iiuas Gis tee ee ny SOF orseaggeliens BA cane oline. At the beginning of the | of other types. of structures to 
tions can be relaxed and we can| hardship on thousands of workers | Y€?; less than 1% of the Govern- family dwelling units by the Fed- 
Potatoes ° Pd : : nent-financed program was in eral Public Housing Authority 
accumulate those supplies only by| living long distances from their will provide £90 walle, makine @ 

July weather was favorable for| means of the various restrictions| jobs. For this reason it is one of| lace, but by July 1 the program tot ee 115.702 additional f ‘, 
the development of the potato|now in effect. Black market] the first of the emergency meas-|W@S about 39% complete. High- ait pa bli . cee aged 
crop in most of the important late | operations, too, could readily de-| ures to be removed with pros-|2tane gasoline plants have been first h if £1943. "In additi . 
States and the Aug. 1 estimate] stroy our plans and postpone the! pective easing of the East Coast|$t@anted high preference ratings, = aye Sages: as 


gram was in place on Jan. 1, con- | 1943 will provide homes for 114,- 
struction and equipment deliver-|053 war workers’ families, slight- 
ies moved rapidly ahead to the|ly more than the 111,747 units in 
favorable position they occupied | projects started during the corre- 
at the end of June after receiving | sponding period in 1942. Slum- 
oreferential treatment for com-/clearance projects transferred to 
ponents. the war housing program during 

The largest percentage gain of the first six months of 1943 will 


els per acre is about a bushel 
under last year’s yield, but is fully 
up to the 10-year average. An ap- 
praisal of the yield prosvects on 
Aug. 1 is more difficult this year 
than in others because planting 


is 2% larger than indicated on| date for relief.” : risis. and steady increases in the pro- | Federal construction contracts 
July 1. Total production in the In addition to the cuts in “A,” pene ery See gram may be expected over the , were Repr ee og age the first six 
United States is now placed at|“B,” and “C” coupons the curtail- 20% Bus-Taxi Mileage Cut remaining months of the year.;™months of 1943 for dormitories to 
443,067,000 bushels, compared with! ment in PAW Districts II and III Restored Even greater progress has been puch yaaa fay wy Laer mage Fa 
371,150,000 bushels in 1942, and| will include: The new gasoline rationing pro- made in the privately financed trailer ae : a in A 

the 10-year (1932-41) average of; 1. The maximum allotment of| gram will not affect necessary | high-octane program where, by | 'ral “dea a on ewe Posty § - on 
363,332,000 bushels. The indi-| gasoline for in-course-of work| commercial motor vehicle opera-| July 1, around 63% of the expan- 04a be on te a Irs . oO 
cated yield per acre on the large driving, except for those entitled| tions in the Middle West, Joseph|sion had been completed. 3» Dy the Home Uwners Loan 


acreage of 1943 is 131.7 bushels, | to preferred mileage (“C” books),| B. Eastman, Director of the Office] - An encouraging picture is re- pet apse amen: Sear - a 
compared with 136.9 bushels in| will be reduced immediately from|of Defense Transportation, de-| flected in the iron and steel pro- additional famil a , 
1942, and the 10-year average of| 720 miles a month to 480 miles a| clared on Aug. 13. gram. which is now more than|*~ 7 y ; : 
116.9 bushels. month. - At the same time Mr. Eastman} 75% in place. Seven of the plants}, “The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
In the three eastern late surplus| This will reduce substantially | announced that a supplementary |that are the furtherest advanced tics estimates the valuation of the 
States, as a group, Aug. 1 condi-| the occupational driving of per-| allotment of 14,000 barrels of gas-|sre being rushed to completion | “~¢W non-farm family dwellings 
tion points to an excellent yield|Sons, such as salesmen, who use| oline per day has been granted by|this year, and these alone will! Put under construction during the 
per acre although hot, dry weather | their cars in connection with their | the Petroleum Administration for|make up about one-third of the first six months of 1943 to aggre- 
in Pennsylvania caused some work. However, it does not af-'! War to the ODT for transportation | entire program. gate approximately $486,000,000. 
e through tiv burn and wilt-| fect the home-to-work mileage of | facilities and services under its : : The nonfarm area of the United 
damag g : ; peer pare , In the field of chemistry, the | 454 defined tr dee 
ing. The five Central surplus drivers who may continue to get jurisdiction in the -East Coast rate of expansion has been ex- ates, as ae ne y the bureau 
States show prospects for a good | UP to 720 miles a month to drive| shortage area. The allotment, tremely favorable. Only 31% of the Census, includes all urban 
yield per acre but, with plantings | to work, if they need it. __| which is now effective, will make] complete a year ago, the chemical places and all rural places except 
made at a later average date than| . 2. Motorcyclists will have their | possible the orderly restoration of program had risen to 66% at the farms. 
usual, much acreage will run the|‘D” rations cut in proportion to| necessary commercial motor ve- “One-family dwellings com- 
hazard of damage from fall frosts.! the cuts in passenger car rations. | hicle operations along the Eastern ; prised about 82% of all units 
Apparently late blight is less This will be done by extending | Seaboard. for the East Coast area will be| started during the first six months 
prevalent than usual in both the | the valid period of the basic “D”| As claimant agency for gasoline| used primarily to grant relief to| of 1943, 2-family dwellings ac- 
Eastern and Central States. Most|ration through Nov. 11, 1944.| for all highway transportation, the! bus and truck operators who can | counted for 4%, and multi-family 
of the improvement in yield pros- These books were _previously| ODT on Aug. 10 received the fol-| establish that reduction in their} ynits for 14%. During the same 
pects between July 1 and Aug. 1 scheduled to last only through| lowing allotments for PAW for| mileage, required by ODT to re-| period in 1942, 84% of the new 
oernrred in these groups of States. next July 21. the areas newly included in the duce gasoline consumption in the units were of the 1-family type, 
‘The 10 Western surplus States In reducing the value of “A” gasoline rationing program: East, has resulted in the curtail-| 4% were of the 2-family type, and 
show evidence of a slightly smaller | COUPONS in the Midwest and District 2—390,787 barrels per| ment of necessary services, Mr.|12% in multifamily buildiags. 
cron than was indicated on July Southwest, OPA is also reducing; day; District 3—125,757 barrels; Eastman explained. Under Gen-| wartime restrictions on building 
1. Prospects in Idaho are moder- somewhat the amount of occupa-| per day. Both allotments became|eral Order No. 39, the ODT) materials were largely responsible 














More Than 80% Completed At Mid-Year, Nelson 


.| tional driving in the “A” book) effective Aug. 15. on May 27 ordered a 20% reduc-| for a shift from single-family to 
cacti ae bey = Fg a from 150 miles to 60 miles, while Within the quotas established, tion in bus mileage throughout 2-family and mulsttaratiy ee in 
temperatures in the Upper Snake | Mcreasing the amount of family,| for the districts, ODT will de- the East Coast area. privately financed structures. The 
River Vallev on July 12 and the| °F non-occupational, driving from | termine the amount of gasoline to “Since the general reduction in|number of 1-family units started 
gereral lateness of the crop.| 90 miles to 120 miles. be distributed among passenger | mijeage is not now necessary as|by private builders during the 
Nebraska’s crop prospects also de-|__ This increase in non-occupa-| @Utomobiles, trucks, buses, taxi-| out of the supplementary al-| first half of 1943 was 60% less 
clined some in July due to high} tional driving is made to provide | Cabs and other classes of trans- . than in the same period last year. 
temperatures. Other States of the} somewhat more adequate family | Portation. lotment, the ODT will promptly | privately financed units in 2-fam- 








Western groun show as god@ or! mileage for car owners who use; The supplementary gasoline al-) rescind its General Order 39,” Mr.’ ily houses declined 24% and in 
better prospects than on July 1. their cars in connection with their | lotment of 14,000 barrels per day ‘ Eastman stated. . multifamily units, 36%. 
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|...“This..is. particularly. true in 
plates, bars and sheets, the major 


Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange July Retail Prices Continue Unchanged, pines, bars and sheets, the major 
According To Fairchild Publications Index: mana tor these is tar from siug- 


For the second consecutive month the Fairchild Publications re- |} = vin "iets water 7 
tail price index remain unchanged, at 113.0 (Jan. 1, 1931-100). The) hetow the recent peak, due mainly 
index is still 0.1% under Aug. 1, 1942. At that time the index was at | ar . . an 

> : ; : ngersal |to seasonal influences. Merchant 
113.1 the level at which it remained unchanged for eight consecu- pipe, shapes and most wire prod- 
16 tees Compared with the pre-war period of 1939 it is still} 1665 -sabintein about the previous 

The Fairchild announcement of Aug. 13 further said: witht pretense gB on eh gat 

“The five major groups comprising the index remained un-/ trom car butiders and structural 
changed during July. They showed only slight changes over the | schedules are virtually covered 
previous year, with men’s apparel increasing the most, 0.2%. This for third quarter K 
was undoubtedly caused by the issuance of the price regulation at “ 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Aug. 11 that as 
of the close of business July 31, there were 1,117 bond issues, ag- 
gregating $80,878,879,937 par value listed on the Stock Exchange 
with a total market value of $80,352,221,151. This compares with 
1,124 bond issues, aggregating $80,999,206,037 par value, listed on the 
Exchange as of June 30 with a total market value of $80,704,321,646. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by govern- 
mental and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and 
average price for each: : 

The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 























‘July 31, 1943-——— June 30, 1943-—— , - ; ; aS"! “—istribution of fourth quarter 
Average Average | that time which permitted a certain percentage markup in determining | . MP -ently 
: Market Val Price oP ‘ ; ; steel under C , recently an- 
Group— a =" cate “aaa $ the ceiling prices of men’s outer coats. Piece goods rose the most and| ,ounced by the War Production 
. 8. Government (incl, N. Yo °° a infants wear the least in the comperison with the period just before} Board came at a time when pro- 
oh aie EER eee he. ase 5th al 5 ae sa bp scisneiins wore the eager pods rats ha Wi’ Weeds Wee and’ tote ase ducers were largely booked for 
Amusements —.---------------- ° ° 35,118,011 102.25 Mor the third consecutive mon h - h during the| t@e remainder of the yer. How- 
SS FR ON 10,834,280 102.66 10,781,617 102.16 |the only individual commodities to show any change during the) aver orders for fourth quarter 
Building -~-~------~------------ 13,819,604 100.80 13,809,881 100.73 month. However, the rate of change has been narrowing, with hose so ted d inst tentati 
16 0 105.13 5.712.500 104.75 : . of A , were alance agains entative 
Business and office equipment- 15,768, 7S ph ey ; showing a decline of 0.7% during July, as compared with one of! ajjotments and kept within 
Chemical ~-~----------------- 76,477,450 104.40 76,399,888 104.29 1.3% f T And furs increased 0.5% as compared with an ad- p So: ee 
Electrical equipment ~.-.-~--~-- 36,237,500 103.54 36,775,000 105.07 o/o I0T ¢ unre. . 9 Bye : e reasonable bounds, official an- 
(NS GSpot Rea ae ee 56,574,328 102.75 56,638,288 102.87 vance of 1.0% for June. Women’s hose declined 5.1 70. under Aug. nouncement simply marking com- 
Food ----~----~-------------- 2. eee; eee 234,513,238 105.40 | 1 1942, the largest decrease shown by any of the individual com-/} pjetion of broad details of overall 
Land and realty ~......------. 10,693,763 79.59 10,835,551 80.64 : di * Bh F increased the most over 1942 pietic 4 
Machinery and metals___.~--~- 37,384,362 101.45 37,328,902 101.30 mo ities. urs incre . ._| division of tonnage. _ While de- 
Mining (excluding iron) _--~--- 96 357.637 63.52 98,528,703 64.54 “With the index at the same level that it has been for the pas: mand for steel exceeded supply 
Paper and publishing--.-~~--- 40,366,617 102.14 40,486,946 102.20 _+| three months, the indications are that it will remain comparatively | the necessary reduction is being 
en en 608,125.497 104.87 612,102,207 104.63 bl ; th futur accordin to A. W Zelomek economist : y P . . 
NO 7,362,116,232 73.37 7,540,242,205 74.71 | Stable in the near future, ac 1s eS See pnd Elka wage accomplished, indicating progress 
Retail merchandising ~.__----- be pat Be en 5 Be under whose supervision the index is compiied. Any fluctuation that) toward realistic planning. 
ii teudaiee ak apenctinn 111844840 103.25 11'959'560 104.25 | Occurs will be minor. | “Existence of pressing needs of 
Shipping services _._._....---- 21,660,496 78.96 21,481,377 78.07 THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX railroads for additional freight 
Steel, iron and coke___..--~--- 1 eran yea be niger ret JAN. 3, 1931—100 cars and for rail replacement is 
PE. Cite eg ed adidcncnmeaw ,062, . , , : . : : . : P 
SE PRN RR NR 155,614,751 107.22 155,238,588 106.80 Copyright 1943 Fairchild News Service at 3 ne tee (9 i ay el 
aenios: on 9.28 May 1, Aug.1, May, June1l, July1, Aug. :,| 2” © enlarged Car DULGINg pro~ 
ee ee eee Spares) a aie1e 10887 ie 288,610 104.68 1933 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943.| gram has resulted in distribution 
"Gas and electric (holding) ~_- 95,618, ; ,288, : ae : ; ; : 
a ©)--- — 1,235/569'210 110.72 1,238,529,222 110.85 | Composite Index ______--_--__- 694 113.1 1132 1130 1130  113,0| Of considerable steel for third and ; 
Miscellaneous utilities______- 94,922,752 65.32 94,816,086 65.20 | Piece Goods .-..-----._-.----- 65.1 112.3 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2) fourth quarters. While supply of 
U. S. companies oper. abroad__ orc BAG i aden jon at _ ng a ” PEE ia OE Lat mis pon core it Ty’ plates is expected to be sufficient 
usi ae 31,398,6 . ’ , . Women’s Apparel —_....._----- 71. 2. 7 : i 2. pee ‘ anil 
Miscellaneous businesses ze ———— 76.4 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.1 108.1| for this purpose some difficulty 
Total U. S. companies_..___---- 14,374,516,888 86.00  14,609,867,105 86.79 dome Furnishings ~__.-___-__- 70.2 115.6 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.5| may be experienced in obtaining 
Foreign government____-__---_-- 1,429,652,248 66.03 1,417,833,281 65.41 Piece Goods enough bars and small shapes un- 
OE Se nm manne ere | eee eo Net orcincerinna ern beeps 57.4 85.0 84.7 84.7 84.7. 84.7 Jess special action is taken to pro- 
a on a ii biengecli te cetiney omni mie 69. ; : V ; S43 er : 
All listed bonds_........-..----- 80,352,221,151 99.35 80,704,321,646 99.64 uaa... 686 1439 1438 1438 1438 1438) vide these materials. — 
*The two issues under this group—Warner Brothers 6s of 1948 and Paramount | py nectics | “Steelmaking scrap is being re- 
Pictures 4s of 1956—-have been retired. RE ITS ea Setar ey 65.0 127.0 126.8 126.8 126.8 126.8| ceived by melters in sufficient 
The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- Blankets & Comfortables____ 72.9 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0| volume to support the current 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds Wanitts Apparel ae ae ia ee ip oe high rate of production but un- 
listed on the Exchange: Pig serge acme agate a 1405 1405 1405 1405 1465) C@8iness is felt in some quarters 
Aprons & House Dresses___~- 75.5 ov "Os ts f t 1 
Average Average Corsets & Brassieres_______- 83.6 111.3 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 er prospects tor winter supply. 
1941— Market Value Price 1942— Market Value a SRP TON ae RP ER pee 66.8 136.0 135.5 137.9r 139.3 08 Pig iron melters in several dis- 
$ $ $ ET 69.2 102.7 102.7 102.7 102.7 2.7| tricts have asked smaller na 
eae 53,237,234,699 9480 | July 31__------. 61,277,620,583 95.76 RRR 8 765 92 4 92.4 92.4 92.4 92.4 t e aller tonnages 
259,696, 31 62,720,371,752 96.08 for September, continuing the de- 
5) eee 53,259,696,637 95.04 | Aug. 31__------ ,720,371, J ihen's Darel L 
po ae 53,216,867,646 94.86 | Sept. 30__.-.--. 62,765,776,218 96.18 Hosier 64 108.0 108,1 108.1 108.1 108.1 | Cline that has been noted for sev- 
grrr Ty SS SRSA SERRE SBS . , j : ; ‘ 
ah NN ae. wo toe oo Gehckoriuse _ Gent Underwear __-___.__________ 696 1146 1148 1148 1148 1148) eral months. 
<> epesameantied grt ; a pe nythy ; kwear_____....- 74,3 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 ‘ : 
Nov. 29_.______ 54,812,793,945 9480 | Dec. 31_______ 70,583,644,622 96.70 po gh ng eisai ie oes eal sae aoa pr Ingots and steel castings were 
Des, 3t_----._ $5,033,616,312 94:50 1s Clothing incl. Overalls_______ 701 1051 1060 ‘1060 1060 1060| Produced in July to a total of 7,- 
4 = Perigo gs iam hy 2d Shoes ! bait 763 1096 1096 1096 1096 109.6) 376,017 net tons, compared with 
pe ee, 56,261,398,371 95.24 | Feb. 27____-_-- 71,346,452,852 97.79 eee ere ee eee 7.027.101 tons in June. but failed 
Feb. 26... 57,584,410,504 95.13 | Mar. 31_---__-- 71,575, 183,604 98.24 Infant's Wear | Mes, , 
4g =e 58,140,382,211 95.97 | Apr. 30-__----. 71,857,596,488 98.69 Socks -_—------------------- 74.0 114.5 114.6 114.6 a ay to equal any other 31-day month ' 
SON Ch asinos 57,923,553,616 95.63 | May 29__--_-__ 81,048,543,830 99.47 Underwear -_--------------- Oo. tee) eee: tele laeee: na ee eee. oe Dee, See, rome 
May 29________ 59,257,509,674 95.64 | June 30_.____._ 80,704,321,646 99.64 Shoes ~---------------~----- “4 “ ‘9| tion was 7,144,958 tons. In seven 
June 30_...__-. 59,112,072,945 95.50 |swy o1------- ov,s02,241,401 yoo | Furniture ~_---------------~-- 69.4 1292 129.2 129.2 129.2 129.2 144, , 
—_.— | Floor Coverings -~~--~-~-------- 79.9 146.8 146.9 146.9 146.9 146.9| months this year total output was 
. Radios ~---------------------- 50.6 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 | 51,242,929 tons, 1,562,048 tons more 
Cottonseed Receipts In Jul cn ger ee <3 oe ek aah Oe ee Sheen the en enneee-4 duced 
p y Electrical Household Appliances 72.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 | * an e ’ ’ j ons pro uce 
. i GRE Sid ciet rete 81.5 110.6 110.6 110.6 110.6 1106|in the corresponding period in 
On Aug. 12, the Bureau of Census issued the following state- NOTE—Composite Index is a weighted aggregate. Major group indexes are arith-| 1942. Average weekly production 
ment showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cotton-| metric average of subgroups. 1 Revised. in July was 1,668,782 tons, com- 





seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for 
the twelve months ended with July, 1943 and 1942. 
COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 





pared with 1,616,506 tons per week 
in July last year. 
“Plate production in July is an- 


Steel Operations Increased—Supply And | 











State— Vaart oe bee at PO gang 31 = ealy St — | nounced by the Iron and Steel 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 D dl B it Bal a B . SI k Division of WPB as 1,089,677 tons, 
*@nited States________ 4,514,728 3,959,835 4,496,942 4,008,436 89,817 81,928 eman eer ance uying ackens ry reid tg oe > i page 3 tons 
, ; ‘ in June, but fallin elow the 1,- 
Aes 6... 257,846 222,405 259,004 230,245 2,175 3,333 “.. . Despite the avalanche of steel orders during the first half of 124.118 tons pa i in Jaly 
I cisigsies eksertitinnes 82,864 78,234 83,252 78,060 3 391} August which with some companies almost reached previous peaks, 1942.” ’ 
a. TR = Re lie gag anc 9,100 __—:11,875 | steel observers this week saw a better balance between supply and : 
I dic cunc 343.224 269'435 343.320 284/294 3.961 4057 | G@emand than has been the case since the war begun,” says the “Tron une wit 
meyer ieaalincaaa 166,321 86,111 166,518 85,893 547 744 | Age” in its issue of today (Aug. 19), further adding in part: Hove ‘aiel Ganadian Hews rint 
NR 750,766 569,146 745,605 566,931 11,402 6,241 ; ; ion can be laid at the door of the Controlled n 
North Carolina______. 272,033 215,399. 272,667 222,024 1,023 3,111 mean Brey Sete f Re , . . 
Oklahoma___________ 219,522 240,151 222,194 236,219 1,792 4.464 | Materials Plan which is now func-®- | Sh ents U is 1% 
poe Carolina______. 207,789 122,232 205,145 124,540 2,591 700| tioning in far better shape than items such as plates, sheets and p r oO 
ecnnessee......_.._. 383,041 398,328 388,962 409,809 3,266 9,187} was the case a few months ago. | bars Kis - ? 
_ See 1,054,627 982,979 1,042,924 974.814 44,658 35,359 . 4 : Canadian shipments of news- 
All other States ___ 145,058 140,261 138,714 142,078 2,403 1,291 This success on the home steel The American Iron and Steel 


print in July amounted to 284,216 
tons and were 40,596 tons, or 
16.7% higher than the comparable 


Institute on Aug. 16 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 


front has been made possible be-| 


*Does not include 81,928 and 130,529 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 63,559 and 68,845 : 
cause CMP is much better under- 


waa for 1943 and 1942 respectively. Does include 9,897 tons destroyed 
or 4 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
On hand Produced Aug. 


Item— Season 
Crude oil Ul 1942-43 
Refined oil ( 1941-42 

(thousand pounds) _{ 1942-43 
Cake and meal } 1941-42 

ID ities dace ate 1942-43 
Hulls i 1941-42 

gag Ee ace F 1942-43 
Linters 1941-42 

trunning bales)_.{ 1942-43 
Hull fiber 1941-42 

(500-lb. bales)_._._j 1942-43 
Grabbots, motes, &c.} 1941-42 
(thousand pounds)_{ 1942-43 

(500-lb. bales)._..| 1941-42 


*Ineludes 24,484,000 and 12,863,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,118,000 and 2,522,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 


Aug. 1 
*34,460 
29,708 
*310,191 
294,005 
190,100 
164,444 
44,118 
151,439 
43,295 
123,154 
229 
1,834 
23,644 
6,183 


Shipped out On hand 

1 to July 31 Aug. 1 to July 31 July 31 
1,400,259 1,401,677 *21,825 
1,249,872 1,250,671 34,460 
$1,297,034 Suis). +207,081 
1,157,917 FAS 310,191 
1,994,053 2,165,560 18,593 
1,752,610 1,726,954 190,100 
1,084,755 1,116,887 11,986 
991,521 1,098,842 44,118 
$1,355,221 1,263,400 $135,116 
1,183,963 1,263,822 43,295 
36,417 36,015 631 
31,353 32,958 229 
63,615 72,978 14,281 
55,300 37,839 23,644 


sumers Aug. 1, 1942, and July 31, 1943, respectively. 


tIncludes 3,620,000 and 3,203,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
1,389,000 and 5,135,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shoriening, soap, etc. 
Aug. 1, 1942, and July 31, 1943, respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 


tProduced from 1,393,806,000 pounds of crude oil. 


§Total linters produced includes 29,661 bales first cut, 138,086 bales second cut 
Total held includes 8,289 bales first cut, 13,959 bales 


and 1,187,474 bales mill run. 


eaecond cut and 112,868 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 





has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


stood by steel customers and fi- | 


nally there have been less com- 
plaints recently from steel con- 
sumers over deliveries and 
orders. 

“Steel order volume which is 
no longer the criterion it was for- 
merly because of CMP has never- 
theless, so far this month, shown 
a substantial increase over the 
same period in July. Some dis- 
tricts report increases in new 
orders over a month ago ranging 
from 10% to 30%. Although this 
past week reflected a slight drop 
in new bookings over a week ago, 
this is not held significant since 
the two previous weeks were 
record periods for some com- 
panies. As a result of this activity 
steel backlogs are quite heavy and 
practically all mills are booked 
up for the rest of this year on all 
products except a few. 

“Some companies are reporting 
first quarter schedules closing 
rapidly on the more important 


had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 91% of the steel capacity 


of the industry will be 98.8% of 





capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 16, compared with 98.4% one 
week ago, 98.3% one month ago 
and 97.2% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 0.4 point 
or 0.4% from:the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning Aug. 16 is equivalent 
to 1,710,900 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,704,- 
000 tons one week ago, 1,702,200 
tons one month ago, and 1,662,800 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, Aug. 16 stated in part as fol- 
lows: 


“With deliveries well extended 
on most steel products and most 
claimant agencies not in position 
to ask sweeping allotments for 
first quarter, orders generally so 
far this month are off noticeably. 


month of 1942, the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada reported on 
Aug. 12. Shipments to the United 
States and overseas customers in- 
creased 18.7 and 18% respectively, 


creased 9.5% from July, 1942. 


Canadian Press advices from 
Montreal also reported the follow- 
ing: 

“The survey showed that Cana- 


323 tons and was 21,145 tons, or 
8.8% higher than July, 1942. Ship- 
ments exceeded production by 


sponding reduction in stocks held 
by Canadian manufacturers. 


United States mills decreased 
10.6% and 11.8% respectively, 
from the July, 1942, levels. Ship- 
ments exceeded production by 200 
tons gnc stocks held by United 
States mills decreased by that 
amount.” 





while shipments to Canada de- 


dian production amounted to 262,- » 


21,893 tons and there was a corre- 


“Shipments and production by | 
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‘Exchange Stabilization Fund As Of Mar. 31, ’43 


The Exchange Stabilization Fund earned a_total of $32,100,859 
from its inception Jan. 31, 1934, through March 31, 1943, according 
to tabulatiens appearing in the current issue of the “Bulletin” of the 
Treasury Department. The chief source of earnings has been “profits 
on gold bullion,’ which accounted for $20,860,425 of the total. 

The balance sheet of the Fund as of March 31, 1943, shows total 

_ assets of $2,030,266,098 with cash aggregating $1,994,419,412, of which 
$1,800,000,000 is gold. Additional gold of $14,182,611 is listed in a 
special account of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Following are the balance sheet, earnings and expense accounts 
for June 30, 1942, and March 31, 1943: 


Balance Sheet of the Exchange Stabilization Fund as of June 30, 
and March 31, 1943 


1942 


Assets— 
Cash: 
Treasurer of the United 
States, gold 
Treafirer of the United 
checking account 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, special ac- 
count 
Disbursing officers’ bal- 
ances and advance ac- 
counts 


June 30, 1942 March 31, 1943 


$1,800,000,000 * $1,800,000,000 


1,581,259 151,531,135 


177,908,989 


10,965 


Total cash 

Gold purchased from 
Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics (agreement 
Oct. 10, 1941 and Jan. 
3, 1942)* 

Special accounts of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 
in Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York: 

Special account No. 1, 
gold - 

Due from foreign banks 
(foreign exchange): 
Swiss francs 
French francs - 

Belgas 

Sterling 7 . 
Central Bank of China_ 
Foreign depositories 


$1,979,501,213 $1,994,419,412 


14,358,449 


7,936,045 14,182,611 


232,630 

18 

505 

2,980 
719,121,925 


836,263 

18 

505 

2,980 
$10,036,986 
266,640 


Total due from foreign 
banks : 
Investments in United 
States Government ‘se- 
curities . 5 
Accrued interest receivable 
Other accounts (deferred 
charges ) : ; : 
Commodity sales contracts 
(deferred charges) . 


19,358,058 11,143,392 


10,448,723 
9,731 


10,448,723 
69,142 


985 182 


2,636 2,636 
$2,030,266,098 


Total assets - $2,031,615,840 


Liabilities and Capital— 
Accounts payable: 

Victory tax withheld 
from salaries of em- 
ployees, Treasury De- 
partment . 

Employees’ pay-roll al- 
lotment account, U. 8S. 
savings bonds -__~-- 

Vouchers’ payable - 

Due to foreign banks 

Due to Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
(agreement Oct. 10, 
1941 and Jan. 3, 1942) 

Miscellaneous 
2,473,813 $ 

2,000,000,000 


Total accounts payable $ 
Capital account 
Earnings less administra- 

tive expenses “ 


119,678 
2,000,000,000 


29,142,028 30,146,420 


$2,031,615,840 


Total liabilities and capital $2,030,266,098 

*Consisted of 941,053.554 ounces on June 30, 1942. +Consisted of secured deposits 
amounting to 65,032,054.79 yuan as of June 30, 1942. Gold held as collateral amounted 
to $19,379,015.65. tConsisted of 200,739,726.03 yuan as of March 31, 1943. 


Earnings of the Exchange Stabilization Fund 

Jan. 31, 
1934 

through 

June 30, 
1942 

$319,638 
351,538 


19,948,590 
105,371 
3,473,362 
1,019,326 
3,711,009 
474 
123,889 
1,841,337 


Jan. 31, 
1934 
through 
March 31, 
1943 
$310,638 
351,538 


Source— 
Profits on British sterling transactions 
Profits on French franc transactions e ve AV; ee 
Profits on gold bullion (including profits from handling charges 

on gold) — eso ae bi Bhi a 
Profits on silver transactions Sabie Rimln a abide saree 
Profits on sale of silver bullion to Treasury (nationalized)___ 
Profits on investments © ieee Se el : 
Interest on investments 
Miscellaneous profits. ——-~ Fat 
Interest earned on foreign balances 
Interest earned on Chinese yuan_______- 


20,860,424 
105,371 
3,473,362 
1,019,326 
3,889,135 
488 
123,889 
1,966,687 





Total -.-~ $30,885,535 


SUNN nes pecevoden csi 0h Gr gies deer ces $32,100,859 


Administrative Expenses of the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
Jau. 31, 

1934 
through 
June 30, 

1942 
$1,151,157 
61,554 
45,910 
335,666 
ae 17,765 
131,455 


Jan. 31, 
1934 
through 
March 31, 
1943 
$1,328,950 
66,656 
53,576 
351,683 
18,521 
135,054 


Classification— 
Salaries 
Travel —_- Saw Shahabasetts Ba 
SS Sad ee eae 
Telephone and telegraph -—_- 


All other a ie acd 





Total administrative expenses _______~_- $1,743,507 


$1,954,439 


Movements In Supply Of Money And 
Prices In Two World War Periods 


The July number of the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, published by the League Mission at Princeton, N. J., con- 
tains in addition to the regular tables a set of graphs showing for 
some 20 countries the movements in the supply of money and in 
. prices during the two war periods, 1914-1919 and 1939-1943. Advices 
from the League at Princeton State: 

“The graphs indicate that, in general, the degree of inflation 
reached so far in the countries covered is distinctly less than in the 
. corresponding period of World War I. a result due mainly to the 
early introduction of comprehensive rationing and price controls, as 








well as to heavier taxation. Note circulation has risen less, except | 
in Denmark, Norway and the Netherlands, neutrals in the last war, 
and also than in Greece and Portugal. Sight deposits in commercial 
banks have also expanded less in most countries. The increases in 
wholesale prices and the cost of living appear in general to have not 
only kept well below the levels reached in 1917 but also to have 
lagged further behind the increases in the supply of money. It 
must be remembered, however, that these indices are generally based 
on official prices and take no account of the black market which in 
certain Axis controlled countries is important. 

“The extent to which these series had risen above the respective 
pre-war levels by the end of 1917 (1918 for cost of living) and 1942 
is brought out by the following indices. (Pre-war levels=100): 


Note Sight Wholesale Cost 

—Circulation— Deposits Prices—- —of Living— 
1917 1942 1817 1942 1917 1942 1918 1942 
769 184 163 193 204 162 230 129 
629 298 304 179 108 107 
391 345 150 $273 #199 

369 347 306 

790 343 

676 941 
201 


End of 
United Kindom 
Germany 
France 
Italy 
sulgaria 
Finland - 
Greece 
Roumania 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Turkey 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Palestine 
Egypt 
Iran 
Iraq 


++255 248 

260 
676 
461 
,250 
336 
223 
306 
425 
373 
232 
190 
151 
434 
369 

**372 

+7473 

India ee 316 267 

*March, +May. iJuly. $Aug. {Sept. **Oct. ttNov. 

“The regular Bulletin tables show inter alia that: 

“The cost of living indices for Canada and the United States 
changed little or not at all in June. The cost of living in Europe ap- 
pears to have been more or less stable so far in 1943 but in Latin 
America it was still rising. Compared with the pre-war average, 
January-June 1939, the cost of living in the first or second quarter 
of 1943 was up 274% in Turkey, 237% in Palestine, 203% in Iran 
(X-1942), 206% in Bolivia, 145% in Iceland, 95% in India, 86% in 
Finland, 84% in Chile, 67% in Costa Rica, 66% in Spain, 59% in 
Ireland, 50% in Norway and Sweden, 49% in Mexico and Switzer- 
land, 43% in Peru, 33% in Japan, 28% in the United Kingdom, 24% 
in the United States, 21% in the Argentine, 19% in South Rhodesia. 
18% in Canada, 14% in Colombia, Uruguay and Venezuela, and 11% 
in Germany. In China (Chung King) the cost of living by August 
1942 was 2149% over the 1939 level. 

“Government expenditure in the belligerent, occupied and even 
neutral countries is now many times higher than in the last pre-war 
year, the extent of the rise depending, of course, not only on the wai 
or defense effort, but also on the pre-war level of expenditure and 
the scope of the national budgets. War or defense expenditure in 
1942 or 1942-43 accounted for over 90% of total expenditure in the 
United States and the United Kingdom, for about 85% in Canada 
83% in Australia and nearly 80% in New Zealand, for 72% in neutra) 
Switzerland and about 50% in the Union of South Africa; ‘costs otf 
occupation’ were estimated to have amounted in 1942 to some 46% 
(or 56% if the financing of exports to Germany is included) of total 
expenditure in France, and in 1941 to 45% and 36% respectively in 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

“Although taxation has greatly increased, the proportion of total 
expenditure covered of receipts in 1942 or 1942-43 was approximately 
60% in the Union of South Africa, 52% in Canada, 51% in the United 
Kingdom, 47% in New Zealand, 40% in Australia and Switzerland, 
36% in France and somewhat less than 30% in the United States.” 
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Continental U.S. Civil Engineering 
Construction $296,288,060 In July 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States for July totals $296,288,000, an average of $59,258,000 for each 
of the five weeks of the month as reported by “Engineering News- 
Record” on Aug. 12. This weekly average volume, not including the 
construction by military combat engineers, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is 14% lower than the average 
for the four weeks of June, 1943, and 75% below the five-week aver- 
age for July, 1942. The report continued in part as follows: 

On the weekly average basis, public construction is 5% above the 
preceding month. Federal volume, with a 7% increase, is respon- 
sible for the public gain over a month ago, as State and municipal 
work is down 15%. Private construction declines 64% from last 
month. 

Private construction for July, 1943, is 47% lower than in the cor- 
responding month last year, and public work is 77% lower. State 
and municipal work and Federal volume are 54 and 78% lower, re- 
spectively, than a year ago. 

Continental U. S. civil engineering construction volumes for the 
1942 month, last month, and the current month are: 


July, 1942 June, 1943 

(5 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 

Total U. S. Construction___ $1,201,526,000 $274,493,000 
Private Construction 62,040,000 72,718,000 
Public Construction 1,139,486,000 201,775,000 
State and Municipal-_--_- 50,899,000 21,956,000 23,200,000 
Federal 1,088,587,000 179,819,000 240,384,000 


The July volume brings 1943 construction to $2,062,540,000 for the 
seven months, an average of $68,751,000 for each of the 30 weeks in 
the period. On the weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 65% 
below the $6,106,820,000 for the seven-month, 3l-week period in 
1942. Private construction, $255,188,000, is 35% lower, and public 
work, $1,807,352,000, is down 67% when adjusted for the difference in 
the number of weeks reported. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes for July totals $2,424,122,- 
000, a volume 7% below the new construction financing reported for 
the month last year. The month’s total is made up of $22,634,000 in 
private investment; $148,000,000 in Federal funds for non-Federal 
work; and $2,253,488,000 in Federal appropriations for war construc- 

tion and regular departmental building. 
The month’s new financing brings 1943 volume to $2,921,188,000 


July, 1943 
(5 Weeks) 
$296 288,000 
32,704,000 
263,584,000 








Sweden Ending | 
Nazi Transit Rights 


The Swedish government an- 
nounced on Aug. 5 that traffic of 
German soldiers and war mate- 
rials across Sweden to and from 
Norway and Finland would cease 
within a few days, ending a tran- 
sit agreement that had aided Ger- 
many’s military operations for 
more than three years, accord- 
ing to a United Press Stockholm 
dispatch. The advices further 
stated: 

The Foreign Office announced 
that termination of the transit 
arrangement was by “agreement,” 
but informed quarters said there 
was no doubt that Sweden had 
decided to close the doors to the 
Nazi military machine in view of 
recent war developments. 

For many months, it was esti- 
mated, more than 1,000 German 
troops and much war equipment 
passed through neutral Sweden 
daily. 

A Foreign Office communique 
said that transport of war ma- 
terials to and from Norway and 
Finland through Sweden would 
cease on Aug. 15, that so-called 
“leave” traffic of soldiers to and 
from Norway and “horseshoe” 
traffic between Trondheim and 
Narvic would cease on Aug. 20. 


Urges Spread Of War 
Orders To Less Critical 
Labor Supply Areas 


Because of the increasing short- 
age of manpower in certain criti- 
cal areas, approximately 1,000 
prime contractors who have back- 
logs of orders totaling $5,000,000 
or more each were requested on 
Aug. 11 to place future subcon- 
tracts for fabrication of products 
in the less critical labor supply 
areas of the nation. 

The request to observe this pol- 
icy, which was called ‘“‘vital to 
the war effort,” was contained in 
copies of a letter signed by Chair- 
man Nelson of the War Production 
Board, Chairman Land of the 
Maritime Commission, Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson, Under 
Secretary of Navy Forrest and 
Clifton Mack, Director of the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The latter, in effect, urged 
prime contractors to follow the 
same policy in placing subcon- 
tracts which the Federal Govern- 
ment observes in placing prime 
contracts. For many months the 
War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Maritime Commission a 
Treasury Department have been 
making every effort to place con- 
tracts in noncritical areas where- 
ever production facilities and the 
required speed of delivery can be 
secured in such areas. In the al- 
location of war work, the procure- 
ment agencies rely on the War 
Manpower Commission’s monthly 
list of more than 300 labor market 
areas, classified in four groups ac- 
cording to the adequacy or short~ 
age of labor supply. 


Authorize Flood Area Loan 


Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard has anounced authorization of 
flood restoration loans in 314 
counties in twelve mid-Western 
and Southern States. The loans, 
to be made from a special $15,- 
000,000 fund provided by Con- 
gress, are to be available in 
Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin and Texas. Un- 
der the program, it is stated eli- 
gible farmers will be able to get 
real estate restoration loans and 
production restoration loans. The 
real estate loans may be made for 
a period of up to 20 years and will 
bear interest at 342%, while the 
production loans will be mostly 





for the 30-week period, a total 68% below the $9,500,250,000 reported 
for the 31-week period in 1942. 


short-term but may run as long as 
10 years, bearing interest at 5%. 





eattempt promptly to report changing prices. 
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Wholesale Commodity Index Advanced 0.2% 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Aug. 19 that fol- 
lowing their downward tendency of the past several weeks, com- 
modity prices in primary markets reacted during the first week of 
August and advanced 0.2%. Higher prices for domestic agricultural 
commodities, together with Office of Price Administration action in | 
raising ceiling prices on southern pine lumber, largely accounted for | 
the rise. The increase brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ com- | 
prehensive all-commodity index to 103.0% of the 1926 average, 442% 
higher than at this time last year. 

The Labor Department’s announcement further explained: | 

“Farm products and foods. Sharp seasonal advances in prices | 
for eggs under Office of Price Administration regulations and for | 
potatoes at Chicago and New York brought average prices for farm | 
products in primary markets up 0.6% during the week. Smaller) 
increases were reported in prices for oats, wheat and cotton, for hogs 
and steers, and for citrus truits. Quotations for corn and rye were 
off slightly from the preceding week and prices were also lower for 
sheep, onions, potatoes at Boston and Portland (Oregon), and wool. 
Notwithstanding the recent advance farm product prices are 0.8% 
lower than at this time last month. 

“Led by an increase of 0.7% in fruits and vegetables, average 
prices for foods rose 0.2% during the week ended Aug. 7. Quotations 
were lower for flour. 

“Cattle feed advanced 0.5% as a result of higher prices for lin- 
seed meal. 

“Industrial commodities. Except for an advance of 1% in prices 
for building materials, brought about by an upward adjustment in 
ceiling prices on southern pine lumber and an increase in prices 
for rosin, industrial commodity prices remained steady.” 


The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price control, ma- 
terials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
Indexes marked (*), 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete reports. | 

The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for July 10, 1943 and 
Aug. 8, 1942 and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago: 








(1926—100) 
Percentage changes to 
Aug. 7, 1943 from— 
8-7 7-31 7-24 ‘7-10 8-8 7-31 7-10 8-8 
Commodity groups— 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
At eosmmegities._..........<..... *103.0 *102.8 *102.9 *103.0 98.6 +0.2 0 + 4.5 
RAE RG GIGING ii nats cows aen *125.0 *124.3 *124.8 *126.0 105.4 +06 —0.8 +18.6 
DEES SS TR oe ee ae 106.6 106.4 107.0 107.3 99.7 +0.2 —0O.7 + 69 
Hides and leather products_._____ 118.4 118.4 1184 1184 118.8 0 0 — 03 
eee Sreauets... ...-.......-. 96.9 96.9 96.9 96.9 96.5 0 0 + 0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials_____-_ 81.6 81.6 81.8 81.5 79.6 0 +0.1 + 2.5 
Metals and metal products___-_-~_. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 G v — 90.1 
Building materials_________-_-_-. 111.9 110.8 1106 1105 110.2 +10 +13 + 1.5 
Chemicals and allied products___. 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 96.3 G 0 + 3.9 
Housefurnishing goods___.-__-~- 104.2 104.2 1044 1043 104.4 0 —0.1 — 0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 92.2 92.1 92.1 91.6 88.9 +0.1 +0.7 + 3.7 
mew materiale. .n<..<-.-.....~ *113.5 *113.0 *113.3 *114.0 10u.4 +04 —0O.4 +13.0 
Semimanufactured articles______ 92.7 92.7 92.7 92.7 92.6 0 0 + 0.1 
Maaufactured products_________ *99.9 *998 *99.8 *99.6 98.9 +0.1 +03 + 1.0 
All commodities other than 
Saree erecucts. ............... *98.3 *98.2 *98.3 *98.1 97.2 +01 +02 + 1.1 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods___-_.~ *97.2 *97.1 *97.1 *96.9 95.7 +01 +03 + 1.6 


*Preliminary. 





Commercial Paper Outstanding 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
commercial paper dealers show a total of $149,800,000 of open mar- 
ket paper outstanding on July 31, the Bank announced on Aug. 11. 
This was an advance of $6,500,000 from the June 30th total but a 
decline of $155,500,000 from July 31, 1942. This is the first monthly 
rise in seventeen months and is attributed to the seasonal financing 


of crops. 
Following are the totals for the last two years: 

1942— 1942— $ 
Saly $1-..-.-~- ag Se Of ES See eee 305,300,000 
EERE NRE ER EE ERS 315,200,000 
SSE RS RS See 354,200,000 
aR, 0 ee 373,100,000 
TS SE 384,300,000 
| ES Rea 209,100,000 Feb 28_._...._________________ 388,400,000 
ER AA SI 380,600,000 

1942— 1941— 

SEE ER MEI eI eae Maceo COE: Ma 374,500,000 
aS a 387,100,000 
sc dS OO 377,700,000 
| SRS OE a ee 370,500,000 
a oe Si Lr od TE ERIE Sr eR 353,900,000 


297,200,000 





Civil Engineering Construction 


$31,773,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $31,773,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 33% lower than in the pre- 


ceding week, and 84% below the total for the corresponding 1942 
week as reported by “Engineering News-Record” on Aug. 12. Private 
construction is 47% lower than a week ago, and 69% below a year 
ago. Public work declines 31% from last week despite the 48% gain 


is down 68% when adjusted for the difference in the number of 
weeks reported. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, last | 


week, and the current week are: 


Aug. 13, ’42 Aug. 5, 43 Aug. 12, ’43 

Total U. S. Construction ~__$200,600,000 $47,489,000 $31,773,000 
Private Construction —___- 10,889,000 6,330,000 3,379,000 
Public Construction —___-__~- 189,711,000 41,159,000 28,394,000 
State and Municipal ___-_ 6,744,000 3,110,000 4,613,000 
Pre io 3 ea esta 182,967,000 38,049,000 23,781,000 | 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in waterworks, bridges, industrial buildings, earthwork and drainage, 
and streets and roads. All classes of work are below their respec- 
tive totals of a year ago. Subtotals for the week in each class of 
construction are: waterworks, $623,000; sewerage, $767,000; bridges, 
$654,000; industrial buildings, $1,025,000; commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, $2,067,000; public buildings, $11,492,000; 


earthwork and drainage, $1,509,000; streets and roads, $5,165,000; and, ; 
) owned plants will account for an 


unclassified construction, $8,471,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $3,- 
185,000, an increase of 212% over the total for the corresponding 
week in 1942. The current total is made up entirely of state and 
municipal bond sales. 

New construction financing for the 32 weeks of 1943, $2,924,770,- 
000, is 68% below the $9,509,648,000 for the 33-week period in 1942. 


Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 14, 1943, 


‘Shows 17.3% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 14, 1943, 
was approximately 4,287,827,000 kwh., compared with 3,654,795,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 17.3%. The 
output for the week ended Aug. 7, 1943, was 16.6% in excess of the 
similar period of 1942. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 








Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. 14 Aug. 7 July 31 July 24 
oe), SRS Gn 5.8 8.7 6.70 9.3 
Midas Atlantic... -. 18.3 19.6 17.6 17.5 
Central Industrial______.__.-___ 16.3 15.8 14.1 13.6 
I ie in ee 17.1 14.3 14.2 12.3 
southern States... -....... 19.1 16.6 16.0 17.6 
Rocky Mountain____-__________. 20.5 15.4 16.5 10.2 
gC A eh Lee a a a 19.1 18.6 21.1 20.6 

Total United States__.._.______- 17.3 16.6 15.8 15.7 

DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
1943 

Week Ended— 1943 1942 over 1942 1941 1932 1929 
EE: PE, Sarr 3,866,721 3,304,602 +17.0 2,944,906 1,429,032 1,688,434 
i ae .. 3,903,723 3,365,208 + 16.0 3,003,921 1,436,928 1,698,94: 
| SS 3,356,921 +18.2 3,011,345 1,435,731 1,704,426 
| SST me 3,992,250 3,379,985 + 18.1 3,040,029 1,425,151 1,705,460 
Sa aeene 3,990,040 3,322,651 + 20.1 2,954,647 1,381,452 1,615,085 
I ass Beatin wn ec 3,925,893 3,372,374 +16.4 3,076,323 1,435,471 1,689,925 
I Sie ek ol 4,040,376 3,463,528 +16.7 3,101,291 1,441,532 1,699,227 
See ~ 4,098.401 3.433.711 +19.4 3,091,672 1,440,541 1,702,501 
MR IIS te nctiddenmaghcsed 4,120,038 3,457,024 +19.2 3,156,825 1,456,961 1,723,428 
OY Sa I 4,110.793 3,424,188 +20.1 2,903,727 1,341,730 1,592,075 
MRIS al NIE 3,919,398 3,428,916 +14.3 3,178.054 1,415,704 1,711.625 
ak 3 eee a 4,184,143 3,565,367 +174 3,199,105 1,433,993 1,727,225 
ID dimictebied mek 4,196,357 3,625,645 +15.7 3,220,526 1,440,386 1,732,031 
July 31 Pe 3,649,146 + 15.8 3,263,082 1,426,986 1,724,728 
EE Sie! MR Ry +16.6 3,233,242 1,415,122 1,729,667 
ee Oe: ek un ~ 4,287,827 3,654,795 +17.3 3,238,160 1,431,910 1,733,110 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Available Supplies 
Exceeded By Requests For Critical Materials 


Editor’s Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- 
tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 
for the duration of the war. 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of August 
12 stated: ““Requests for critical materials under CMP for the fourth 
quarter still outrun available supplies, Donald M. Nelson, head of 
WPB, said last week. He referred to copper as being particularly 
adversely affected, owing to manpower shortages. J. A. Krug, chair- 
man of the Requirements Committee, pointed out that the over-all 
reduction in claimants, fourth-® 
quarter requests amounted to only 
13%, which compares with a re- 
duction of 25% in third-quarter 
allotments to keep production 
schedules within available sup- 
plies. The publication further 
went on to say: 





consideration on their September 
needs. The question of allocating 
foreign lead for next month will 
be considered at a meeting to be 
held in New York with WPB of- 
ficials on Aug. 16. 

Sales of common lead for the 
last week were about 3% times 
that of the week previous. The 
price situation was unchanged. 

Sellers of solder and babbitt 
have been authorized by OPA to 
add to their prices increased costs 
resulting from the use of Treasury 
silver. 

Canada produced 243,800 tons of 
lead in 1942, against 191,000 tons in 
1939, the Wartime Information 
Board stated. 

Zinc 

The labor situation in the min- 
ing areas is expected to show some 
improvement before the end of 


Copper 


Interest in copper centers in the 
labor situation at the mines, smel- 
ters, and fabricating plants. Some 
mines have been notified by the 
Army that extra manpower will 
soon be available. 

Copper allocations for Septem- 
ber will be released about the 
middle of the current month. With 
brass scrap and ample supply, re- 
quests for copper by the brass 
mills may be reduced, the trade 
believes. 


Canada produced 270,600 tons 





in state and municipal construction, as Federal work is down 37%. 
Both state and municipal volume and Federal construction are under 
last year, and are responsible for the 85% decrease in public con- 
struction. The report went on to say: 

The current week’s volume brings 1943 construction to $2,141,- 
802,000, an average of $66,931,000 for each of the 32 weeks. On the 
‘weekly average basis, 1943 volume is 66% lower than the $6,471,393,- 
000 for the 33-week period last year. Private construction, $264,- 
897,000, is 35% lower than in 1942, and public work, $1,876,905,000, 











of refined copper in 1942, accord- 
ing to the Wartime Information 
Board, the equivalent of 12424% 
of the United Nations’ supply. In 
1939, Canada produced 232,000 


tons. 
Lead 
Buying of lead increased appre- 
ciably during the last week, in line 
with expectations. Consumers re- 
sponded to the request for earlier 





September, following action by 
the Army to release miners from 
the service. However, smelters 
also are confronted with a labor 
problem. So far, although mine 
production has been substantially 
less than capacity, the domestic 
mines plus imports have been able 
to furnish all the concentrates 
smelters could handle. Smelter 
production of slab zinc could be 


| 
|increased if more labor could be 
| obtained. 

The American Zinc Institute last 
week came out for postwar stock- 
piling. 

Production of zinc in Canada 
during 1942 was reported official- 
ly as 216,000 tons. This compares 
with an output of 175,600 tons in 
1939. 


Aluminum 


Production of aluminum in gov- 
ernment-owned plants operated 
by Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica exceeds the metal output of 
the company’s own plants, and 
within a few months government- 





annual output of about 1,100,000,- 
000 lb., according to C. C. Carr, of 
Alcoa. Capacity to produce 
aluminum in the United States 
will, within a few months, exceed 
2,100,000,000 lb. a year. The Gov- 
ernment according to Jesse Jones, 
has invested $760,000,000 in alumi- 
num facilities. 
Tin 

London Tin Corp., in its report 
for the year ended April 30, 1943, 
states that a high rate of output 
was maintained throughout the 
period at its Nigerian tin proper- 
ties. This was accomplished in 
spite of moving the plant and a 
subsequent shortage of water and 
power. Another Nigerian pro- 
ducer reports an increase in out- 
put of approximately 9%. In 1939 
and 1940, Nigerian production of 
tin contained in ore averaged 
around 10,500 long tons a year, 
Under the new agreement, Ni- 
geria’s quota is set at 15,367 tons 
a year. 

Production of cold reduced tin- 
plate during the first half of 1943 
was 1,076,259 tons, according to 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. This was at the rate of 
56.5% of capacity. 

Straits quality tin for shipment 


was as follows: 

August Sept. Oct. 
hie) Bo _. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
yO aes Teen 52.000 52.000 52.000 
a hi... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 9 __- -. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 10__-__-_____ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aue, 37... ._ 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 
at 51.125c. a pound. 


Vanadium 


The supply position of vanadium 
has eased moderately and WPB 
now permits limited use of the 
metal by tool steel producers in 
the manufaciure of tool steel other 
than high speed steel. 


Quicksilver 


Some consumers are showing 
concern about world political de- 
velopments in that they are not 
entering into any long-term con- 
tracts for the metal. It begins to 
look as if large consumers will 
lean more heavily on Metals Re- 
serve for their quicksilver sup- 
plies. The price in New York 
continues unchanged at $196@$198 


per flask. 
Silver 


Silver scrap produced by manu- 
facturers of semi-fabricated items 
jand sold as Treasury or domestic 
casting metal under Conservation 
Order M-199, as amended July 29, 
may be priced on a higher basis 
now specifically provided for 
those classifications. .Previous- 
ly, all silver scrap was priced 
as foreign silver. The revised 
ceiling for Treasury or domestic 
silver sold as casting metal is the 
seller’s March 1942 price, plus 
36.125c. an ounce troy of contained 
silver. This change is authorized 
in Amendment 14 to the price reg- 
ulation, effective Aug. 14. 


The London price during the 
last week continued at 231d. The 
New York Official for foreign sil- 
ver was unchanged at 44%c. 


Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the ‘Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 








1942, page 380. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 13 | 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and | 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 31, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 31 (in round- 
lot transaction) totaled 3,023,670 shares, which amount was 16.98% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,903,940 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 24 of 
1,598,833 shares, or 16.54% of total trading of 5,086,320 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended July 31 amounted to 490,885 shares, or 16.20% of the total 
volume of that exchange of 1,515,140 shares; during the July 24 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 353,340 shares was 
13.13% of total trading of 1,364,460. 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales’ on the New York Stock Exchange and Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 31, 1943 
Total 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: for week tPer Cent 
Short sales . ‘ 4 2 e x 180,940 
tOther sales _- si re 3,723,000 
Total sales Bae ES A ker SEE Soe. MR 8,903,949 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases re wiht 862,720 
Short sales iat 88,820 
tOther sales —- 766,750 | 
Tete ees... -- =. wtid coreiiesonal 855,570 9.65 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purcnases - . 237,960 | 
Short sales a 18,800 | 
tOther sales 373,400 
TCE) “BARES need atin Lsiae Seca east 392,200 4.10 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases - a nad coat scan tigas 287,780 
 .& 7a ae pcttnandi * 22,000 
+Other sales ~_--~--~ RAR Ages nas “Racegneee lo 265,440 
<., 2, Sees Sinchtiveechahgen 287,440 3.23 
4. Total— ; 
Total purchases ___--~ 1,488,460 
SBGrt ebs «i hss 129,620 
tOther sales __ ledsuae om 1,405,590 
Deval oes >So a x 1,£35,210 16.98 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 31, 1943 


| given in the following table: 























Total 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: for week tPer Cent 
ES eT pete ENTS eS Ay 9,600 
NN So oo eno tages pokso et wes aha adie te 1,505,540 
pte SR RE ae in Sele, a Eo 1,515,140 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of aad 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases - Z ae 157,680 
Short sales _-_- 6,540 
tOther sales a 151,215 
TGs: SRI: +. cone innms fe aici steestoaipis a set 157,755 10.41 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
EE EET: tT 37,175 
a Le tena ; Ssensinitin aie 300 
I I in, Cn nik ivwmiataenere nel 41,995 
Total sales ~.~.-- aie inane tiaecionibt nen nae 42,295 2.62 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
ee I gi cecal cases igh ceca eotinee etfs ta 41,170 
IS si nn ci come m 200 
PR Nh ee it nh ot tn - 54,610 
INE: 5 coda eee cane vepton'tp tise) dng tenecitoneggoe 54,810 3.17 
4. Total— 
See DOTS on se i nee — 236,025 
Short sales —_~-- Sige dh cdivnenab aa alibi en mein origami 7,040 
tOther ‘sales -..~. _-- ad sitll a glk 247,820 
Total sales______- 254,860 16.20 
Cc. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
Customers’ short sales 25 
§Customers’ other sales______- 54,181 
Total purchases 54,206 
Total sales 53,090 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


&Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Again Advances 


Wholesale commodity prices again advance fractionally, accord- 
ing to the price index compiled by The National Fertilizer Associ- 
ation and made public on Aug. 16. In the week ended August 14 


this index advanced to 135.0 from 134.8 in the preceding week. It was 
134.7 a month ago, and 128.6 a year ago, based on the 1935-1939 aver- 
age as 100. The Associations report continued as follows: 

The advance in the all-commodity index was due principally to 
advances in the farm products and food groups. The farm product 
price index continued its upward trend as four items advanced and 
eight declined. The rise in cotton, hogs, and eggs, however, more 
than offset the eight declines in the grains group. The foods group 
continued upward with a rise in eggs and potatoes. There was a 
slight advance in linseed meal, which was sufficient to cause a slight 
change in the index number for the miscellaneous commodities group. 
The advance in cotton did not effect a change in the price index for 








the textiles group. The fact that there were more declines than ad- | 


vances did not prevent the total average from rising. 
Although the index advanced, six of the price series advanced | 
and eight declined; in the preceding week there were 11 advances 
and three declines; and in the second preceding week there were 
six advances and six declines. | 
WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939:—100* 





% 
Each Group Latest Preceding Month Year 
Bears to the Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Total Index Aug. 14, Aug.7, July 17, Aug. 15, 
1943 1943 1943 1942 
25.3 ane a A cae 138.6 138.0 138.0 128.5 
Ne BIN Tita singh ninedk nc oweme 145.6 145.6 145.1 140.3 
Cottonseed Of]... ..-....<... 160.7 160.7 159.0 158.4 
23.0 Par Dremeew iii. ee 154.4 154.0 152.3 139.4 
CGROER: Siti Sinise ied daa 195.9 195.5 199.8 174.6 
gS ily rea See aye eT 145.0 146.5 145.7 112.5 
TOOTS ieclinin ss etn wie pin wlbhnnncreins 150.3 149.0 145.6 140.1 
17.3 Ns cic cc ai nid bincitite taphtdin a dbtenalh 122.8 122.8 122.8 118.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__.______ 130.2 130.1 130.1 127.0 
8.2 I ih ira cid nia ain Lnebaiindilindinsapinkn tte 150.6 150.6 151.2 146.9 
7.1 MI aisha cach cotisen oc onatiaieniat octet 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Bullaing materials___._.-........ 152.5 152.5 152.6 151.5 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs____..._--..-— 126.6 126.6 126.6 120.7 
3 Porcumer “meverieis...<.....5.. 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.8 
3 yo EY RECS ey ss ae ee ee 119.8 119.8 119.8 115.3 
3 Famh* mieshinery.<. =.2...-....... 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 
100.0 All groups combinéd____..._--____ 135.0 134.8 134.6 128.6 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were Aug. 14, 1943, 105.1; Aug. 7, 105.0; and Aug. 15, 
1942, 100.1. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 





MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


NYSE Short Interest 
Lower On July 30 


The New York Stock Exchange 
anaounced on Aug. 11 that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the July 30 settle- 
ment date, as compiled from in- 
formation obtained by the Stock 
Exchange from its members and 
member firms, was 836,764 shares, 
compared with 879,575 shares on 
June 30, both totals excluding 
short positions carried in the odd- 
lot account of all odd-lot dealers. 
As of July 30 settlement date, the 
total short interest in all odd-lot 
dealers’ accounts was 36,489 
shares, compared with 32,630 
shares on June 30. 

The Exchange’s announcement 
further stated: 

“Of the 1,235 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
July 30, there were 47 issues, in 
which a short interest of: more 
than 5,000 shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short posi- 
tion of more than 2,000 shares oc~ 
curred during the month. 

“The number of issues in which 
a short interest was reported as of 
July 30, exclusive of odd-lot deal- 
ers’ short positions, was 636 com- 


ad- 


‘pared with 607 on June 30.” 


In the following tabulation i* 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 





1943— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds’ rate* Aaa Aa A Baa AH. ~ RG. Indus 
Aug 17 -- ~ 120.24 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.20 113.89 117.20 

16 - - 120.29 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.30 113.89 117.20 

14 - 120.29 111.25 119.20 117.00. 111.62 99.04 103.30 113.89 117.20 

13 _ - 120.29 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 103.5€ 113.89 117.20 

5 .~ 120.32 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.00 

ie .~ 120.40 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.81 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.20 

10 _____. 120.38 111.44 119.20 117.00 111.81 99.94 103.30 114.08 117.20 

9 ....... 126.27. 114,28. 119,398) 216.60 T1362 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.20 

5 ee 120.19 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.13 114.08 117.40 

6 --_... 120.19 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.13 114.08 117.20 

5 ---_-. 120.19 111.25 119.41 117.00 111.44 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.20 

4 -__._._ 120.19 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.44 99.20 103.30 114.08 117.40 
3... 3230:39 1233.25 "130.20" 137/08 “132-06 99.04 103.13 114.08 117.20 

+ -- 120.19 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.44 99.04 103.13 114.08 117.20 

suis 30.35 120.18 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.20 
ES 120.51 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 99.20 103.30 114.08 117.00 
PS ies 120.46 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 99.20 103.13 114.08 117.26 

ee ee 120.73 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 98.88 102.80 114.08 117.00 

ie tee 120.75 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.25 98.25 102.46 113.70 116.61 

an SS oe 120.41 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.07 98.09 102.46 113.70 116.61 
Pc oeues 120.15 110.52 118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 102.30 113.50 116.41 
Saran 5s 119.99 110.52 118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 102.30 113.50 116.41 
PS 119.92 110.34 118.40 115.82 111.07 97.78 102.30 113.50 116.02 

cs aaa 119.82 110.34 118.20 115.82 110.88 97.78 102.30 131.31 115.82 
BIN andatiih tet 119.44 110.15 118.20 115.82 110.70 97.47 101.97 113.12 115.82 

BE sitiinehoienas 119.27 109.97 118.00 115.63 110.70 97.47 101.80 113.12 115.82 

. Se 119.03 109.79 118.00 115.43 110.52 97.16 101.47 112.93 115.82 

oe. 20 ...... 118.36 109.79 118.00 115.43 110.34 97.00 101.31 113.12 115.63 
re 116.93 109.60 117.80 115.43 110.52 96.23 100.65 113.12 115.63 
a Ree 117.11 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 100.00 112.93 115.43 
Pe GP 117.64 108.70 117.60 115.04 109.79 9456 99.04 112.56 115.43 
High 1943__._. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
Low 1943__-__ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 
High 1942_____ 118.41 107.62 117.20 114.27 108.88 $2.64 97.47 112.19 114.66 
Low 1942_____ 115.90 106.04 115.43 112.75 107.09 90.63 95.32 109.60 112.75 

1 Year ago 

Aug. 17, 1942. 117.88 106.92 116.80 113.31 108.16 91.91 96.23 111.44 114.08 

2 Years ago 

Aug. 16, 1941. 118.88 107.62 118.00 115.04 108.70 91.77 97.16 112.00 115.04 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1943— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings Corporate by Groups 
Averages Bonds rate Aaa Aa A Baa ERR. PG Indus. 
Be OF. Glan ne 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.96 2.79 

ES nse seuthaien 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.96 2.79 

. eee 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.31 3.55 2.96 2.79 
rag ecco 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.96 2.79 
ga 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.80 

| CGR ope 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.07 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 

| ae 1.83 3.09 2.69 2.80 3.07 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 

O wn 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 

, eee 1.84 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.56 2.95 2.78 

6 __-_-- 1.84 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.56 2.95 2.79 

BE nen smacivons 1.84 3.10 2.68 2.80 3.09 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 

aaa . 1.84 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.09 3.80 3.55 2.95 2.78 

. ere 1.84 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.09 3.81 3.56 2.95 2.79 
eee 1.84 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.09 3.81 3.56 2.95 2.79 

aur 39. i... 1.84 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 
eae 1.81 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.80 3.55 2.95 2.80 

A saswinnktongten 1.82 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.80 3.56 2.95 2.79 

S chewae 1.80 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.82 3.58 2.95 2.80 
eT 1.80 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.10 3.86 3.60 2.97 2.82 

BOR DO. nnccan 1.82 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.11 3.87 3.60 2.97 2.82 
2 ee 1.84 3.14 2.72 2.85 3.11 3.88 3.61 2.98 2.83 

pS eae 1.87 3.14 2.72 2.85 3.11 3.88 3.61 2.98 2.83 
re ae 1.87 3.15 2.73 2.86 3.11 3.89 3.61 2.98 2.85 

2 aaa 1.88 3.15 2.74 2.86 3.12 3.89 3.61 2.99 2.86 
ak nce 1.90 3.16 2.74 2.86 3.13 3.91 3.63 3.00 2.86 

a0 wae 1.92 3.17 2.75 2.87 3.13 3.91 3.64 3.00 2.86 

gee ee 1.93 3.18 2.75 2.88 3.14 3.93 3.66 3.01 2.86 

| a eae 1.98 3.18 2.75 2.88 3.15 3.94 3.67 3.00 2.87 
I, wns 2.08 3.19 2.76 2.88 3.14 3.99 3.71 3.00 2.87 
7 2.06 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.04 3.75 3.01 2.88 
te eo 2.06 3.24 2.77 2.90 3.18 4.10 3.81 3.03 2.88 
High 1943___-__ 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943_____ 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 
High 1942_____ 2.14 3.39 2.88 3.02 3.33 4.37 4.05 3.19 3.02 
Low 1942_____ 1.93 3.30 2.79 2.94 3.23 4.23 3.91 3.05 2.92 

1 Year ago 

Aug. 17, 1942_ 2.02 3.34 2.81 2.99 3.27 4.28 3.99 3.09 2.95 

2 Years ago 
Aug. 16, 1941_ 1.96 3.30 2.75 2.90 3.24 4.29 3.93 3.06 2.90 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943. page 202. 





day for each month for the last 
two years: 

1941— 
ee BB. . camebii cine 487,169 
enti TE ak a ee alco 470,002 
ees apeiatape> OPA al 486,912 
Ey MI ean thie nisa <écccncaionaiabes 444,745 
Se Ain debiitadiaihs kseneed ened 453,244 
BOG. IPRs, FS. teh eeaecmatince tion 349,154 

1942— 
OE: Beco newton 460,577 
i TI te at nl 489,223 
a at | SS ee ee 513,546 
SRE I a ve cre tine aaah 530,636 
Oe = Dh nkise HAA 534,396 
POE BO. cnc cndnonmkanie 514,158 
WS Se ste ca eee *517,422 
Rue. S21. . cunt 532,867 
BRIGG: Beiinccacseencaeee 548,365 
Gs Ss ocd se cend aver eed 558,446 
Fan cic ditasine armed 551,053 
PS Bie soak ectites been ciel 501,833 

1943— 
a i ne 579,394 
IS IIA sitisac so shsvstie stabclepatannton 663,750 
I Saas cccine acidalls Saaendt segs 774,871 
PRI IN dake wine sntgniho entails 882,376 
NE SR mo cin Soke dee 980,047 
SOD Bi cic edn wemiinaie 879,575 
Sule: BGs 5 aw cciccwcuke 836,764 

*Revised. 

Money In Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 


ing the amount of money in circu- 
lation after deducting the moneys 
held in the United States Treas- 
ury and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are for June 30, 1943, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including, of course, 
that held in bank vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $17,421,261,974 as 
against $17.113.731.415 on May 31, 
1943, and $12,382,866,105 on June 
30, 1942 and compares with $5,- 
698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just 
before the outbreak of the first 
World War, that is on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174. 


Moody’s Daily 











Commodity Index 

Tuesday; Aug. 10——..~--~---=-.--1 5 ee 
Weeaneetas; Aer: $25< .~ nc 245.1 
Thursday, Aug. 12_- pica ovecaiesnaina 
Friday, Aug. 13_~-- --<-- ae 
Saturday, Aug. 14_-- ies —~ 245.1 
Beside? Aud: 16... - ste tew 244.5 
Tuesday, Aug. 17__--~-- . . 244.6 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 3 E -+-- 244.7 
Month ago, July 17_-.-----~---- . 243.6. 
Year ago, Aug. 17__~-~-- sneha 
1942 High, Dec. 22___-_-- eee 
we, 68. Baan. cece te 

1943 High, April 1 ... 249.8 


240.2 


a 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended August 7, 1943 Up 69,300 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended August 7, 1943 was 
4,202,600 barrels, a gain of 69,300 barrels over the preceding week 
and 232,150 barrels per day more than produced in the week ended 
August 8, 1942. The current figure, however, is 222,000 barrels less 
than the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War for the month of August, 1943. Daily output 
for the four weeks ended August 7, 1943 averaged 4,139,450 barrels. 
Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 3,776,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 10,791,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,021,000 barrels of kerosene; 3,677,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 7,850,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Aug. 7, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 73,368,000 barrels of gasoline; 9,485,000 barrels of kerosene; 
36,344,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 66,714,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 

DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Aug. 7, Previous Aug. 7, Aug. 8, 
August Aug. 1 1943 Week 1943 1942 
Oklahoma 247,000 358,000 +329,900 3,600 331,000 389,200 
Kansas 300,000 290,000 *277,700 —28,450 295,990 256,250 
Nebraska = 2,100 72,000 200 2,150 3,550 
Panhandle Texas_-_-_- 90,300 - 100 90,350 100,000 
North Texas -....... 140,400 + 2,700 138,400 139,100 
West Texas .._._..... 258,400 + 12,800 248,800 247,850 
East Central Texas_- 129,800 1,800 128,450 91,550 
eee Benes 1... 371,000 371,000 420,000 
Southwest Texas --__ 238,600 + 8,600 232,150 184,650 
Coastal Texas -_---- 474,250 + 61,350 428,250 300,950 
Total Texas 1,817,000 $1,817,937 1,702,750 +87,150 1,537,400 1,484,100 
North Louisiana —_-- 83,600 — 900 84,600 97,200 
Coastal Louisiana _-- 268,500 + 4,500 265,100 234,700 
Total Louisiana 356,300 380,300 352,100 + 3,600 349,700 331,900 
Arkansas 75,500 80,052 76,850 — 550 77,200 72,550 
Mississippi 50,000 48,400 — 4,850 51,650 75,200 
{Illinois __ 222,800 227,000 + 8,150 217,800 281,650 
(Indiana -_- 14,000 14,700 + 850 13,750 19,050 
Eastern— 
Not incl. Ill., Ind. 

SD ig. aac a : 86,500 74,200 — 6,850 77,350 81,500 
Kentucky > 25,000 23,700 — 1,350 23,350 10,900 
Michigan --_-~~ ease 60,100 55,400 — 2,500 56,250 62,400 
I Sie 98,000 101,350 + 1,350 97,900 91,900 
I i a see os 23,300 21,450 arate 21,150 23,250 
Celerado ..<..-- os 7,000 6,900 — 400 7,250 6,600 
New Mexico____-___~- 110,000 110,000 104,000 t 50 164,000 70,650 

Total East of Calif. 3,594,600 3,418,400 +52,400 3,363,800 3,260,650 
Cements 255... --.. 830,000 §830,000 784,200 + 16,900 775,650 709,800 
Total United States 4,424,600 4,202,600 +69,300 4,139,450 3,970,450 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of al) 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be limited 
by pipeline proration. Actual state production wouid. under such conditions, prove to 
be less than the allowables. Tne Bureau of Mines reported the daily average produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and allied products in May, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 26,- 
600; Kansas, 5,100; Texas, 107,400; Louisiana, 18,400; Arkansas, 3,800; Illinois, 
11,100; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky). 7,300; Kentucky, 2,600; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,100; Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,100; California, 45,300. 
. +Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7 a.m. Aug. 5, 1943. 
# tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 7, 1943 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 








§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- {Stocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland_ sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oil 
*Combin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
an as... 2,444 88.7 1,766 72.3 4,64 § . 

PR A wrap 9 30,185 15,161 14,392 
District No. 1_-..- 130 83.9 90 69.2 267 1,218 937 393 
District No. 2__.___ 47 87.2 46 97.9 123 681 130 165 

De Be Ph 824 85.2 713 «(86.5 2,588 14,607 5,643 3,297 

Okla., Kans., Mo.__-- 416 80.1 320 76.9 1,117 6,004 2,111 1,696 

Rocky Mountain— 

District No. 3_----- 8 26.9 8 100.0 29 51 6 31 
District No, 4____- 139 =67.7 82 59.0 262 1,472 354 645 
ee 817 89.9 751 91.9 1,756 19,150 12,002 46,095 

7 - .. of M. 

s ug. 7, 1943. 4,825 86.4 3,776 38.3 10,791 73,368 36,34 ‘ 
Tot. S ie oh > —: 
basis i: 4,825 86.4 3,788 78.5 11,127 74,977 36,36 f 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines ee 
basis Aug. 8, 1942_ 3,574 11,125 79,559 39,372 178,316 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 63,216,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,152,000 barrels. {At refineries, at pulk terminals, in transit 
‘and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,021,000 barrels of kerosene, 3,677,000 barrels of gas 
oil and distillate fuel oil and 7,850,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the 
week ended Aug. 7, 1943, which compares with 1,187,000 barrels, 3,765,000 barrels and 
8,478,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,206,000 barrels, 3,850,000 
barrels and 6,875,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Aug. 8, 1942. 


Note—Stocks of kerosene amounted to 9,485,000 barrels at Aug. 7, 1943, against 
9,296,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,214,000 barrels a year before. 


. 























NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange | 
Commission made public on Aug. | 
‘3 a summary for the week ended | 
Aug. 7 of complete figures show- | 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handle odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being published | 
by the Commission. The figures | 
are based upon reports filed with | 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- | 


LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 


| 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
| 





N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Aug. 7, 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: Total 
(Customgrs’ purchases ) for Week 
Number of Orders 22,043 
Number of Shares 604,197 | 
Dollar Value 21,384,315 | 
Odd-Lot Purchases by | 
Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales 286 
“Customers’ other sales 17,829 | 
Customers’ total sales 18,115 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales 8,261 | 
*Customers’ other sales 491,402 
Customers’ total sales 499,663 | 
Dollar value 16,420,671 | 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 40 | 
tOther sales 94,060 | 
Total sales : 94,100 
Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers—- 
Number of shares 187,660 | 
*Sales marked “short exempt’ are re- | 
ported with ‘other sales.” Sales to offset | 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales te | 
| 


liquidate a long position which is less than 
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'inecreases when compared with the corresponding week 


Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended August 7, 1943, Decreased 13,437 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 7, 1943 
totaled 872,077 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on August 2. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1942 of 21,856 cars, or 2.6%, but a decrease below the same week in 
1941, of 6,428 cars or 0.7%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 7, decreased 
13,437 cars, or 15% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 377,945 cars, a decrease, 
of 8,094 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 9.597 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
98,974 cars, an increase of 268 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 9,792 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 173,134 cars, a decrease of 4,983 cars 


| below the preceding week, but an increase of 9,656 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1942. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 57,910 cars, a decrease 
of 643 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 15,955 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts 


|; alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 7, 


totaled 42,191 cars, a decrease of 462 cars below the preceding week 


but-an increase of 14,712 cars above the corresponding week in 1942.. 


Live stock loading amounted to 14,149 cars, a decrease of 121 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,026 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. In the Western District alone, loading 
of live stock for the week of Aug. 7, totaled 10,141 cars, an increase 
of 38 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,271 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1942. 


Forest products loading totaled 47,590 cars, a decrease of 598 


| cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,437 cars below the 


corresponding week in 1942. 

Ore loading amounted to 88,048 cars, an increase of 1,344 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 988 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,327 cars, a decrease of 610 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 449 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1942, except the Southern but all districts reported decreases 
compared with 1941 except the Centralwestern & Southwestern. 


1943 1942 1941 
SB) SOE OF JOINT a Si een nie 3,539,849 3,858,479 3,454,409 
Weens- of February... .. 5 3,055,640 3,122,942 2,866,565 
ER | Ser eee 3,073,426 3,174,781 3,066,011 
weeks of April_____- ‘ 7 = 3,136,253 3,350,996 2.793.630 
weeks of May______--~_- scala i 4,149,708 4,170,548 4,160,069 
weeks of June______~-- - 3,151,146 3,385,655 3,510,057 
weeks of July a 4,307,406 4,185,135 4,295,457 
Week of Aug. 7 872,077 850,221 878,505 
Total 25,276,505 26,098,757 25,024,694 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings 
for the separate railroads and systems for the weeks ended July 31, 
1943, and Aug. 7, 1943. During the first period 63 roads showed 
in 1942, 









































a round lot are reported with ‘other 2 a pa . 
sales.”’ | while during the second period 65 roads reported gains over the 
@ week ended Aug. 8, 1942. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS—WEEKS ENDED JULY 31 AND AUG. 7) 
————_Week Ended July 31——————- Week Ended Aug. 7-——--—— 
Total Loads Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections Freight Loaded Connections 

Eastern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 
eo ea Dasani saci citep alkene 235 397 614 1,560 1,306 255 389 587 1,675 1,271 
Banger & Brees.oes..................... 939 1,045 1,081 423 174 954 1,027 921 255 187 
I 6,394 6,010 9,000 14,789 13,410 6,348 5,929 8,917 14,232 13,839 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____. 1,432 1,441 1,684 2,106 1,881 1,404 1,359 1,632 2,225 1,772 
eT a a we 29 27 28 50 59 22 29 14 39 53 
Canmteal Vermees ok. 1,078 943 1,573 2,623 2,701 725 1,036 1,555 2,198 2,528 
Delaware & Hudson.____.____.=.---_.. 6,717 6,635 7,272 12,105 11,352 6,582 6,617 7,161 11,957 11,481 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 17,909 7,628 10,189 13,183 10,273 7,693 7,402 10,277 12,394 10,371 
Oetrott & Mackinac___...< _._.___~_. 190 233 344 122 111 182 346 414 104 124 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_______-_-~__ 2,112 1,547 2,399 1,438 1,172 2,025 1,511 2,442 1,317 4,273 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line______---- 290 327 275 2,463 2,926 329 307 2990 2,500 2,915 
RAR eR Sr OS oe 14,448 13,186 15,904 17,608 16,687 13,247 12,800 15,048 17,458 15,640 
Grand Trunk Western...._._........... 3,743 3,676 5,005 1,753 1,672 3,627 4,007 4,189 7,876 7,798 
Lehigh & Hudson River______-_---.-- 158 141 176 2,607 3,450 151 146 157 2,954 3,260 
Lehigh & New England________------- 2,090 2,178 2,335 1,854 1,973 2,103 2,258 2,504 1,837 2,042 
pill AS SCT, STE TAR OEE 9,052 8,788 10,520 15,733 13,080 8,451 9,049 10,320 14,780 11,447 
I aids cece iets alenuncmun sno seen 2,284 2,292 3,135 2,651 2,431 2,370 2,265 3,241 2,221 2,487 
I a a ie a eee gh 6,388 6,449 5,909 381 333 6,377 6,385 6,640 427 338 
I as cactiaig tims Ketan ehncuigs vemos Othe Bie Rae 2,245 2,403 2,431 82 29 2,332 2,305 2,444 174 28 
New York Central Lines_______-_-~~--. 56,789 46,323 51,034 58,162 56,653 56,148 46,782 49,181 58,508 55,789 
Re he Se A ee 9,903 9,226 12,162 18,520 19,340 9,355 9,447 11,964 19,013 19,374 
New York, Ontario & Western___-----. 1,280 1,025 1,212 2,542 2,586 1,265 961 1,238 2,768 2,379 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis____--~_- 7,561 7,285 7,541 16,957 15,995 7,018 7,094 7,234 15,685 15,456 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___--~-~~-. 460 408 510 2,713 1,349 512 310 538 2,416 1,837 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie________---~--.-. 7,686 8,029 8,701 9,041 8,452 7,704 7,631 8,287 9,137 8,641 
nn. em cbintowien 5,017 5,291 6,044 8,102 6,482 4,916 5,166 5,627 7,972 6,372 
Pittsburg & Shawmut_______-__------. 906 750 857 25 25 901 804 664 19 22 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North____------ 426 349 459 309 305 406 372 439 319 285 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia___.__----. 998 1,232 1,148 3,597 3,489 1,036 1,151 1,240 3,602 3,559 
ELT Race SY o> 20 350 338 553 1,071 1,086 319 371 562 4 978 
IN ocx ch tah  d ce a aie anciacitancni 5,404 5,651 6,062 13,075 13,220 5,721 5,684 6,108 13,575 13,005 
Wheeling & Lake Erie___-----_~-.--.-. 5,293 5,507 5,628 5,403 4,906 5,211 5,202 5,883 6,154 4,999 

ik sick nits id ck: ons ated oan cow hip caged 169,806 156,760 181,785 239.048 224,908 165,689 156,142 177,718 236,934 221,550 

Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__-_----.. 798 643 766 1,136 984 764 627 847 1,107 1,031 
SN rs 43,718 43,431 41,780 30,957 26,038 43,716 41,960 42,620 30,264 - 26,003 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___.___.________. 6,066 6,538 6,280 2,049 2,756 6,002 7,173 6,825 2,067 2,930 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley_____________- *278 281 328 *3 2 *289 281 301 *5 ‘5 
Cambria & Indiana____.____________. 1,832 2,025 1,699 6 9 1,755 1,930 1,916 3 8 
Central R. R. of New Jersey__._-____-. 7,325 7,157 8,422 22,725 19,207 7,236 7,410 8,535 20,905 20,342 
RRR ERS aS Ge sem 686 574 689 53 52 648 658 659 30 47 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_________. 227 278 320 18 11 238 280 321 10 16 
0 SS ae Bee Me 133 138 122 42 42 146 125 128 21 29 
EE ae 1,857 944 881 3,741 3,517 1,942 1,006 896 3,919 3,485 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines________ 1,720 1,754 1,843 2,891 2,242 1,895 1,729 1,773 2,780 2,317 
Pennsylvania System________________ 90,013 83,938 89,373 70,106 65,065 85,149 83,239 87,279 66,561 64,642 
EO aS Ea LE: 16,356 15,020 17,064 29,082 28,310 16,591 14,412 18,067 29,174 28,582 
Gason (ittebirgh) ....-.. 22,072 21,050 19,584 7,563 7,209 20,978 21,202 19,059 7,184 7,841 
Western Maryland__ ~ 4,344 4,195 3,979 12,501 13,234 4,643 4,007 4,317 13,246 13,454 

Total__ 197,425 187,966 193,130 182,873 168,678 191,992 186,039 193,543 177,276 170,732 

Pecahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio___-________.____. 29,015 28,893 28,930 14,094 13,873 28,188 27,373 29,405 14,329 12,945 
Norfolk & Western___..____________ ~ 22,885 23,358 24.792 7,605 6,749 23,317 23,530 24,648 6,764 6,641 
NE ial ai ecg aivit bic cach wes hese 5,016 4,835 4,657 2,225 1,965 4,740 4,342 4,630 2,119 2,075 

Total 56,916 57,086 58,379 23,924 22,587 55,245 55,245 58,683 23,212 21,661 
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—— ——Week Ended July 31————- 


—————-Week Ended Aug. 7———_—_—_- 
Loads 





Total Loads Total 
Railroads Total Revenue Received trom Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern____-~~. 271 389 359 399 320 331 352 391 370 398 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.___-_--_- a 631 914 1,066 2,840 3,195 715 308 930 2,901 3,041 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__ ~~~ seed 848 1,057 1,227 1,226 1,044 943 969 944 1,104 1,007 
Atlantic Coast Line.............--... 11,368 10,266 9,521 9,728 9,786 10,903 10,511 9,760 10,081 10,021 
Centraler Heer... a. TE 3,972 5,209 4,120 3,820 3,778 3,768 4,635 4,125 3,927 
Charleston & Western Carolina__- 372 597 647 1,668 1,377 447 490 623 1,493 1,549 
CRUE oi es rey pete 1,793 1,728 1,704 2,805 2,764 1,823 1,784 1,788 2,589 2,634 
Columbus & Greenville ._ ee é 311 402 284 166 333 285 383 230 153 215 
Durham & Southern____-_ Z : 113 134 186 400 10,092 103 126 190 506 955 
Piorias mast Coast... 2... --~... 1,483 815 432 1,923 1,427 1,393 915 4°8 1,739 1,483 
Gainesville Midland_____________---~_ 48 36 36 74 109 46 46 33 98 103 
Georgia Tee LS SE BAT re io 1,074 1,361 1,262 3,261 2,991 1,195 1,257 1,261 3,091 2,596 
Georgia & Florida______-_- ad oe 491 639 432 557 483 698 675 604 528 455 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__- rN iia) Bike SN, KD 3,846 4,253 4,069 4,326 5,200 3,796 4,223 3,986 4,178 4,885 
Illinois Central System__ stuns 28,498 27,060 25,280 17,485 18,615 27,480 26,118 25,119 17,574 17,573 
Louisville & Nashville_- ae eal .. 20,885 26,036 25,888 11,171 11,868 25,083 25,032 25,727 11,376 11,162 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah SEE 258 220 236 701 542 282 210 199 691 652 
Mississippi Central_________-------_- 267 304 178 491 481 294 171 240 551 675 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.___----. 3,284, 3,061 3,443 4,749 4,762 3,176 2,841 3,352 4,322 4,441 
Norfolk Southern____-___— aed We 1,591 1,729 1,305 1,307 1,919 1,048 1,185 1,510 1,422 1,989 
Piedmont Northern________-----_----~— 350 335 494 1,015 1,155 385 316 492 1,096 1,229 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac____-_--_~_-- 434 485 438 9,442 9,551 423 431 428 9,371 8,764 
eitemedl Mie OU 9,629 10,044 10,792 8,156 9,117 9,541 10,134 10,510 8,385 8,372 
Southern System____-_-~ eae SNe De 22,076 24,665 25,609 23,615 23,067 22,170 24,400 25,968 23,100 22,772 
Tennessee Central ae ies a 520 670 517 895 848 538 529 537 738 814 
Winston-Salem Southbound___-----~-- 100 100 148 829 873 101 116 144 1,163 985 
TOC = chee cere netineaennt= 119,325 121,272 120,762 113,349 116,739 116,977 117,790 120,099 112,805 112,697 
Northwestern District— a pa . 
Chicago & North Western___-____--_-. 22,313 21,132 22,453 14,401 13,763 22,262 21,057 23,038 15,152 13,489 
Chicago Great Western___--_----~----.- 2,849 2,160 2,705 2,820 3,195 3,210 2.296 2,812 3.121 3128 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.___.--..-- 21,171 19,254 22,802 10,601 10,027 20,734 19,186 23,005 10.915 10.258 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___-_- 4,191 3,233 3,997 3,933 3,525 4,213 3,344 4,087 4,095 3,773 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___---~~-. 27,336 30,23 25,709 481 523 29,108 30,432 25,800 287 432 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___-_---. 1,024 1,161 1,234 631 775 973 757 1,112 6038 799 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern._______------ 8,610 9,097 10,401 11,864 10,292 7,959 10,013 11,087 11,000 9,939 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__--_-~- 448 555 530 102 163 441 521 524 98 118 
Great Northers____.....-+- Bh eet BNC 26,935 27,196 25,257 5,711 5,729 26,185 27,515 26,700 6,041 5,470 
Green Bay & Western______-_--------- 422 493 578 1,012 750 390 472 588 1,160 744 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___-------- 2,679 2,291 2,675 41 51 3,671 2,586 2,583 39 62 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__._-.-_------- 2,027 2,156 1,997 2,477 2,243 2,001 2,288 1,936 2,412 2,203 
Minn., St. Paul &8. 8. M.__-_--------. 1,106 7,371 7,062 2,699 3,265 7,966 7,153 7,889 2,944 3,225 
Spokane International______-.-----~- 11,647 11,665 11,600 5,113 5,333 11,638 11,349 11,429 5,752 4,711 
Morthern Peete. oc nnn sao 24 196 311 440 688 144 204 253 367 702 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle_____-_--- 2,881 2,897 2,859 3,341 3,528 2,795 2,694 2,866 3,168 2,812 
Total______---------------------- 141,843 141,096 142,161 65,667 63,850 143,690 141,867 145,709 67,159 61,865 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___----- 21,339 23,955 22,547 12,054 12,062 21,355 22,680 22,525 11,803 12,003 
SSR ie aR RC, SE Dae, et tir 5,367 3,380 3,680 4,454 4,406 *3,367 3,329 3,500 *4 454 4,455 
Bingham & Garfield_-__-_- ey EER Pe 462 698 711 108 123 569 698 645 78 100 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__-_------ 22,208 18,650 19,001 12,160 11,206 21,164 18,716 17,882 12,351 11,566 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___--------. 3,000 2,616 2,765 850 948 3,089 2,480 2,760 1,024 833 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______-- 13,064 12,772 13,678 11,952 11,965 11,796 12,210 13,657 12,026 11,704 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___.._..---. 2,520 2,251 2,899 5,372 4,250 2,678 2,146 2,801 5,658 4,035 
Colorado & Southern___-------------- 899 749 824 1,950 1,833 1,018 794 830 2.023 1.776 
Denver & Rio Grande Western___-_-~-- 3,990 3,743 3,449 6,513 5,873 4,146 3.710 3.398 6,987 6.285 
Denver & Salt Lake___--__----------- 709 646 706 13 27 792 689 655 20 12 
Fort Worth & Denver City___--------- 988 932 1,240 1,498 1,086 941 1,310 1,235 2 136 1.404 
Illinois Terminal___-_-- , Eanes ee Sk 1,856 1,518 2,008 2,389 2,617 1,829 1,452 2,092 2.038 2592 
inentrisdiiindie. 3... --.---: 1,207 1,313 1,136 462 369 1,202 1,355 1,073 499 410 
Nevada Northern____-_-~ ee eemaaecnetin - 1,962 2,105 1,911 114 134 1,785 2,126 1,847 146 128 
North Western Pacific_____.___------- 959 1,245 1,193 902 668 1,209 1,217 1,263 1,073 7126 
Peoria & Pekin Union____.---~------- 11 6 12 0 0 10 12 16 4 i 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) _.____----~-- 33,399 32,409 31,496 13,303 10,029 32,521 31,030 31,124 13,420 10,424 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_____-~--~+-- 269 278 379 1,827 1,552 267 277 440 1,899 1,622 
Union Pacific System___----.-------- 16,306 14,300 16,512 18,967 15,281 15,633 14,787 17,303 17,669 15,211 
ON REE Ss 0 2 sels pee Ok Ao 602 572 397 3 5 529 592 498 5 3 
Western Pan... ae noe nacee 2,604 2,271 1,771 4,723 4,058 2,197 2,423 2,089 4,881 4,328 
CS Ee a ae ee eS ee ER 131,821 126,409 128,315 99,614 88,493 128,097 124,039 127,634 100,190 89,617 
Southwestern District— 

i - sland... -- 386 969 182 183 151 434 648 156 192 150 
ee rer ees 4,504 4,242 3,361 3,124 2,347 5,299 4,206 3,069 2,878 2,194 
International-Great Northern___----- 1,840 2,737 2,077 3,316 2,613 2,290 2,782 1,820 3,344 2,724 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf___--.------ 325 346 202 1,139 1,157 254 396 184 1,168 1,142 
Kansas City Southerm_____-__- Kans) 4,876 4,094 2,727 2,771 3,238 5,021 4,874 2,532 2,572 3,075 
Louisiana & Arkansas__.____--------.-- 3,206 4,456 2,173 3,218 2,469 3,401 4,169 2,240 3,403 2,493 
Litchfield & Madison_-_----~----~----- 349 291 322 1,516 1,243 391 285 357 1,313 1,331 
Midland Valley eee wwe me ee ee eno 769, 848 894 236 211 758 681 868 268 234 
Missouri & Arkansas________--------- 207 147 153 430 337 162 171 153 422 356 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines-_-----~- 5,415 5,526 4,801 5,920 4,630 5,571 5,338 4,621 5,751 4,818 
Dennenene GM ne ae 17,325 17,303 17,568 18,758 19,415 16,813 16,519 16,492 18,892 19,635 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___...-------- 63 78 116 270 169 61 70 139 254 234 
St. Louis-San FPrancisco__-----_---~-- 9,224 9,570 8,706 8,915 9,305 8,524 8,889 8,372 10,245 8,282 
St. Louis Southwestern___---------~--- 2,703 3,054 2,694 7,319 6,064 2,735 4,597 2,609 7829 6.647 
Texas & New Orleans.____--------- -. 11,762 13,559 7,458 5,766 4,991 13,598 12,166 7,626 5,340 4,789 
Tenes & Panific....._..-.2---.--------. 5,321 5,584 3,908 6,975 8,186 4,989 5,133 3,724 6,109 7,037 
Wichita Falls & Southern__----------- 145 129 133 47 50 70 120 140 39 36 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._---------- 18 54 15 31 20 16 55 17 22 25 

I ee 68,378 72,987 57,490 69,934 66,596 70,387 69,099 55,119 70,041 65,202 


Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
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umber Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 7, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers : 
lumber shipments of 471 mills re- 
norting to the National Lumber 


Trade Barometer was 3.7% below | 


-production for the week ended 
August 7, 1943. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
22% less than production. Un- 


filled order files in the reporting | 


mills amounted to 105% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 41 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equi- 
valent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 9.3%; or- 
ders by 12.0%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39 pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
28.3% greater; shipments were 


28.2% greater; and orders were 
greater. 


27.7% 


Association, | 


*Previous week’s figures. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard industry 


| We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
| Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill, in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 











Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
| 1943—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
sda c cicectipicken <epasebbiateettn tie ty 147,212 135,924 525,287 e9 92 
GE ERT Seat BRS Oe SIRE REM 165,871 153,934 522,336 - 96 92 
NE i oS ae iii rh cchetoee 177,968 151,653 561.571 96 93 
ERG a eee oS 142,673 152,960 548,911 96 93 
SRILA TL 8a SS 151,308 150,504 545,673 95 3 
sags RR cies ER Bat os OBE 168,051 141,337 565,291 92 93 
SIG SI oc Sy chctces do va csleganrdaen 172,437 149,675 586,183 97 93 
TE, 1 RSS AERTS REI GA 136,166 142,865 561,945 95 93 
es Seas Sie 133,808 145,324 547,301 96 93 
DO Be oe 179,835 144,232 580,683 92 93 
I A psoas san ha am dines he 111,912 100,115 573,342 69 93 
MII TN is ia so a, ccna 151,993 140,803 587,181 91 93 
July 24...-.2- 2 a PER Mr Si 136,881 148,852 572,786 97 93 
RR itis skinas te sstadaeian chads knee 153,646 150,337 571,705 97 93 
(OSE GE SSCA ESE ARI Ee ei Reece 177,541 146,515 600,338 94 93 
Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent reports, 
pie ova ape oe or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjustments of 





Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics . 


The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended August 7, 1943 is estimated at 11,800,000 net tons, in- 
dicating a decrease of 370,000 tons, or 3.0% from the preceding week. 
Output in the corresponding week of 1942 amounted to 11,090,000 
tons. For the present year to August 7, soft coal production was 1.2% 
in excess of that for the same period in 1942. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended August 7, 1943 was 


| 1,302,000 tons, a decrease of 75,000 tons (5.4%) from the preceding 








week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 
1942 there was, however, an increase of 68,000 tons, or 5.5%. The 
calendar year to date shows a decrease of 0.5% when compared with 
the same period last year. 


‘The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended August 
7, 1943, showed an increase of 15,100 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended July 31, 1943. The quantity of coke from 
beehive ovens decreased 4,100 tons during the same period. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
WITH COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 


(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 
——Week Ended — ——January 1 to Date———. 


Bituminous coal Aug. 7, tJuly 31, Aug. 8, f{Aug. 7, Aug. 8, Aug. 7, 
and lignite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1937 
Total incl. mine fuel 11,800 12,170 11,090 349,408 345,433 264,168 
Daily average 1,967 2,028 1,848 1,879 1,872 1,433 
*Crude petroleum 
Coal equivalent of 
weekly output 6,732 6,621 6,360 192,233 189,537 172,007 


*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 
6,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. Note that most 
of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. (Minerals 
Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775.) tRevised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 

(In Net Tons) 

——_———-Week Ended———- 

$Aug.7, {July 31, Aug. 8, 

Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 1942 

*Total incl. coll. fuel_1,302,000 1,377,000 1,224,000 

*Commercial production_1,250,000 1,322,000 1,185,000 

By-product coke— 

United States total 
Beehive coke— 

United States total 163,800 167,900 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, 

operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. 

vision. {Revised. 


ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


Cal. Year to Date—-—— 
Aug. 7, Aug. 8, Aug. 10-# 


1943 1942 1923 
36,14),000 36,33°,000 41,886,000 
34,695,000 34,385,000 38,870,000 


t 


157,300 4,652,600 4,989,300 4,211,300 


and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
tCompzarable data not available. §Subject to re- 








1,234,400 1,219,200 1,206,600 37,898,300 37,143,300 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 

(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
nents and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
und State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


























—_—_—____-—-—— ——-Week Ended July 
July 31, July 24, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, July 31, avge. 
State— 1943 1943 1942 1941 1937 11923 
NRG nme eae 390 396 367 352 264 389 
i 5 5 6 5 2 oe 
Arkansas and Oklahoma___-_-_ 88 88 89 79 58 74 
CO RS Ree 145 147 120 116 88 165 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 +f 1 1 +7 es 
RN ince 1,532 1,516 1,123 1,120 710 1,268 
I 027 490 473 430 234 415 
ng RR ep Se ae eae 42 41 44 37 33 87 
Kansas and Missovri________ 160 146 155 129 92 134 
Kentucky—Eastern_________. 1,008 1,010 970 937 745 735 
Kentucky—Western_________ 287 284 223 195 137 202 
ee 34 35 37 37 29 42 
| REE Sea ae 5 7 4 1 3 17 
Montana (bituminous and 
EEE OTR 98 91 66 47 43 41 
UI 36 38 33 20 28 52 
North and South Dakota 
RE PS 39 34 20 22 13 **14 
ARS TRE ee ee 639 697 681 614 395 854 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 2,941 2,944 2,817 2,764 2,035 3,680 
|| SERRE Ae SEE 133 114 133 132 97 113 
fexas (bituminous and lig- 
gs i ee hance ininiianiien ee 3 2 & 6 23 23 
a od 113 110 112 73 48 87 
SNE es a IR ES Seale 411 402 402 404 245 239 
| TRA 30 32 33 27 32 37 
*West Virginia—Southern__.. 2,334 2,303 2,280 2,271 1,903 1,519 
tWest Virginia—Northern___. 999 1,062 399 805 483 866 
ot.) GREER eed 170 156 131 110 97 1l& 
tOther Western States_______ t tf +7 +7 tT "44 
Total bituminous and lig- 
SAE RR ee IR EN 12,170 12,150 11,232 -10,734 7,837 11,208 
{Pennsylvania anthracite____ 1,377 1,326 1,251 1,299 611 1,950 
~etel a2) 08)... ...--s 13,547 13,476 12,483 12,033 8,448 13,158 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Western 
States.’’ ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


Bank Debits For Month Of July 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Aug. 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: 





SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


(In millions of dollars) 
—3 Months Ended—- 








July July duly July 
Federal Reserve District— 1943 1942 1943 1942 
IS eas i dea eeas as canine aa ceases agen bs pate ceadieles 3,363 2,967 9,771 8,698 
INE SO iitbnirstiviccsnicinaheshiccclionan Kocsincladstipiasalletea Seals 26,305 20,317 82,066 61,252 
I a 3,000 2,555 8,916 7,685 
RMR ES IEE EE EERIE, TRIOS RB t= LAYS Pgh Ore 4,491 3,864 13,169 11,362 
III ORE REE OR NEY Se 2,454 2,255 7,129 6,517 
a ae 2,249 1,859 6,589 5,447 
RSENS I CARERS Cai Sea Pape EEO 10,200 8,556 29,954 25,158 
iis 1,842 1,640 5,776 5,176 
Ee ES ERIE Ee SESE Oe Cpe le? far 1,303 1,023 3,760 2,987 
RS” BRSER SESE ENR me ne POR ee 2,315 1,866 6,578 5,194 
a tll 1,860 1,494 5,559 4,321 
I a) nbnaiiies 5,967 4,579 17,222 13,025 
Total, 334 centers____---~- Die ca gach echenscsent 65,348 52,975 196,488 156, 
"Hew Terk City... ...--2..---- 23,976 18,401 75,177 55,174 
*140 other centers__._.__--~---- 34,955 28,968 102,515 85,402 
193 other centers__._____------ 5,417 5,695 18,796 16,246 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Eugene W. Stetson, President of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, announced on Aug. 13 the 
appointment of J. Brougham Wal- 
lace, Jr., and William C. Lang as 
Second Vice Presidents. Both were 
formerly Assistant Treasurers and 
with their new appointments con- 
tinue to be identified with the 
Company’s Banking Department. 
Mr. Wallace has been with the 
Guaranty since 1928 and the Bank- 
ing Department district with 
which he is associated handles the 
Company’s relationships in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. Lang, who 
is with the Banking Department’s 
Personal Division, has been asso- 
ciated with the bank for many 
years, having served with the 
National Bank of Commerce prior 
to its merger with the Guaranty 
in 1929. 





The Treasury Department has 
designated the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York City 
as a Depositary and Financial 
Agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment, to perform the following 
functions at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard for the duration of the 
emergency. 

1. Provide paying and receiv- 
ing facilities for Navy personnel. 

2. Furnish cash to disbursing 
officers of the Navy. 

3. Accept deposits from dis- 
bursing officers of the Navy for 
credit to the account of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

4. Sell cashier’s-checks and bank 
money orders. 

The trust company’s announce- 
ment also said: 

“Manufacturers Trust Company 
will establish an office in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard to carry out 
these functions. This office, which 
will be located near the Sands 
Street gate, will open for business 
on Wednesday, Aug. 18. In addi- 
tion to rendering the services de- 
scribed here, this office will cash 
pay checks for Navy Yard em- 
ployees without charge. 

“It is expected the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company will establish 
additional offices in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard in the near future. 

‘Manufacturers Trust Company, 
through its 68 offices in Greater 
Wew York, serves over 600,000 
customers. Resources of the bank 
are over one and one-half billion 
dollars.” 





George P. Kennedy, President 
of the Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn in New York, announced 
on Aug. 13 that he has appointed 
Charles Suesens Manager of the 
Bay Parkway Branch at 6614 Bay 
Parkway, Brooklyn. 





Francis B. Sears, former Pres- 
ident of the Waltham (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank, died on Aug. 11 in 
the Waltham H»s::ita'. He was 61 
years old. Mr. sea’: headed the 
bank from 1924 to 1939, when he 
retired. He was a director of the 
institution at the time of his 
death. 





William D. Post, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Central Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia, died on Aug. 10 at 
his summer home at Thousand 
Island Park, Alexander Bay, N. Y. 
He was 89. 

Mr. Post formerly was President 
of the old Central National Bank 
of Philadelphia, which was merged 
into the Central Penn National 
Bank in 1930. He began his career 
with the Central National in 1871 
as a clerk and became President 
in 1917, resigning in 1920 to be- 
come Chairman. 





According to the Washington 
“Post” Robert V. Fleming, Pres- 
ident and Chairman of the Board 
of the Riggs National Bank, of 
Washington, announced on Aug. 
12 that due to the resignation of 
Robert V. Mellefont, Assistant 
Manager of the Park Road Branch. 


of the bank, to accept the position 
of Vice President and Cashier of 
the National Capital Bank, of 
Washington. Peyton B. Fletcher, 
Jr., who has been Assistant Man- 
ager of the 7th and I Sts. Branch 
since Dec., 1939, has been transfer- 


ired to the Park Road Branch as As- 


sistant Manager. 





—_ 


Announcement was made Aug. 
13 by M. J. Fleming, President of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land that The Rossford Savings 
Bank, of Rossford, Ohio, had been 
admitted to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System. With 
the admission of this bank ap- 
proximately 60% of all banks in 
the State of Ohio, representing 
90% of the bank deposits in the 
State, are member banks. The 
Rossford Savings Bank was incor- 
porated in 1917 with a paid-in 
capital of $50,000. Total deposits 
at the present time are approxi- 
mately $2,750,000. 

George R. Ford, Jr., President 
of the bank, is now serving with 
the Navy at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. Prior to his entrance into 
the Navy he served as Assistant 
General Superintendent of the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., of 
which he also was a Director. He 
succeeded his father as President 
of the bank in October of 1938. Ed- 
win C. Bowers, Vice President of 
the bank, is now Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the glass 
company’s Rossford plant. Henry 
Werner, Jr., Cashier, Secretary 
and Director, was elected to his 
present position in July of 1920. 
He was formerly associated with 
The First National Bank of To- 
ledo. C. Donald Kemp, Assistant 
Cashier, has been with the insti- 
tution for ten years. 

The Directors of the bank in ad- 
dition to Messrs. Ford, Bowers 
and Werner, are William H. Burns, 
Arnold Frautschi, and George P. 
MacNichol. 

















The Directors of Westminster 
Bank Limited, London, have de- 
clared an Interim Dividend of 9% 
for the half year ended June 30, 
1943 on the £4 shares, and the 
maximum dividend of 6%% on 
the stock for the same period. 
The dividends (less income tax) 
were payable on Aug. 2 to those 
shareholders and_ stockholders 
whose names were registered in 
the books of the company on 
June 30. 

In its statement of accounts as 
of June 30, 1943, the Westminister 
Bank, Ltd., showed total resources 
of £524,266,212 (as compared with 
total assets of £490,816,898 on the 
same date last year), of which the 
principal items are: investments: 
£163,949,764 (compared with £153,- 
153,513); advances to customers, 
and other accounts, £103,613,831 
(against £116,645,433); Treasury 
deposit receipts, £105,000,000 (com- 
pared with £66,000,000); coin, 
Bank of England notes, and bal- 
ances with the Bank of England, 
£49,967,688 (against £50,610,311); 
bills discounted, £35,415,576 (con- 
trasting with £35,072,749). Cur- 
rent, deposit, and other accounts, 
are shown at £493,668,648 (com- 
paring with £455,374,641) and lia- 
bilities for acceptances, endorse- 
ments, etc., as per contra £11,940,- 
919 (against £16,785,826 a year 
ago). The bank’s paid-up capital 
and reserve remain the same as a 
year ago, both at £9,320,157. 











Buying New So. Wales 5s 


The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York is inviting 
tenders for the sale to it of an 
amount of State of New South 
Wales, Australia, external 30-year 
5% sinking fund gold bonds due 
Feb. 1, 1957, sufficient to exhaust 
the sum of $235,147.42. Tenders 
will be accepted at prices not ex- 
ceeding par and accrued interest 
and will be opened at 12 o’clock 


noon on Aug. 9, 1943 at the cor-,| 


porate trust department of the 
bank, 11 Broad Street, New York. 








Treasury Urges Care 
In Handling Of New 
Form Of Gard Checks 


The Treasury Department. an- 
nounced on Aug. 13 that in order 
to facilitate payments to depen- 
dents of our armed forces, work- 
ers in Navy yards and other in- 
dustrial plants of the Govern- 
ment, as well as to other claim- 
ants and beneficiaries, the Gov- 
ernment has extended the use of a 


comparatively new form of check 
known as a “tabulating card 
check.” 


When delivered to payees, these | 


checks contain punched holes 
which are essential not only to 
their prompt issuance but also to 
their subsequent handling by the 
Treasurer of the United States 
when presented for payment. 

Since these checks have been 
adopted in the interest of the 
payees, as well as in the interest 
of economy, the Treasury urgent- 
ly requested all persons receiving 
or handling the new card checks 
to avoid punching holes in them, 
spindling, pinning them together, 
folding, or creasing. 

The Treasury pointed out that 
the card checks are sorted through 
automatic electrical accounting 
machines which are actuated by 
electrical contacts through the 
punched holes appearing in the 
checks. The highly sensitive ac- 
counting machines are liable to 
jam or cause incorrect distribu- 
tion if even a stray pinpoint is 
made in the surface of the check. 
One crease or wrinkle can clog a 
machine during a lengthy opera- 
tion and require tedious manual 
sorting and rechecking. 

The announcement also stated: 

“The Treasury is particularly 
concerned over the practice, in 
many banks and business estab- 
lishments, of thrusting checks 
taken in from customers onto steel 
spindles; and of the habit of many 
persons of folding checks into 


wallets or to fit into pockets or| 


purses. 

“Card check sorting and tab- 
ulating equipment employed at 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States, where the checks 
are paid, process the checks from 
verforations made at the time of 
issuing. If a check has been 
spindled, pinned. or stapled, the 
tabulating machine registers the 
hole made by mutilation as well 
as the properly punched holes, 
thus introducing an error. 

“Folding or creasing thickens 
the edges and causes clogging, 
while folding also shortens the 
check appreciably so as to disturb 
the alignment of the holes and 
thus causes the machine to make 
erroneous recordings. 

“It is intended to increase 
greatly the use of card checks for 
various classes of disbursements 
as rapidly as arrangements can be 
made and equipment procured.” 


Stimson Back From Tour; 
Calis Troops Finest 


Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson returned to Washington 
on July 31 from a three-week in- 
spection tour of American troops 
and establishments in Iceland, 
Great Britain and North Africa. 

The Secretary said that “there 
are no finer soldiers” and com- 
mented on their determined will- 
to-win. 

Mr. Stimson’s views were set 
forth in the following statement 
issued by the War Department: 

“TI have just returned from an 
aerial trip to our military estab- 
lishment in Iceland, Britain and 
North Africa. I have had talks 
with Lieut. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
commander of the European thea- 
tre, and General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, ‘Commander in Chief in 
North Africa. 

“T have seen our men in train- 
ing and ready for action and c**ers 
who have been in action. They 
are well equipped; well trained 














Urges President Roosevelt to impress Workers 
With Need Of Accepting 29% Withholding Tax 


President Roosevelt was urged 
ness Congress to stress the 


on July 27 by the American Busi- 


need of the acceptance by every 


worker of the deduction of the new 20% withholding tax, 
thus assuming his share of this tax burden. The action 
of the Business Congress was prompted by recent publicity 


given to reports that in some cases 


employees of small companies are 





seeking to have the employer as-@ 
sume the tax, on the threat of: 
giving up their jobs—the Associa- 
tion fearing that such publicity 
would aggravate a new condition, 
which it is stated, is causing 
grave concern to small business 
men throughout the country. In 
‘ts announcement in the matter 
the American Business Congress—— 
the shall business man’s organiza- 
tion—-said: 

“This new problem can strike 
the death blow for small busi- 
nesses employing less than eight 
and therefore not coming under 
the wage freeze orders,” said a 
representative of the Congress, an 
organization of small and inter- 
mediate sized _ businessmen. 
While the Congress is whole- 
heartedly in favor of the principle 
of the withholding tax, some 
method must be devised to pre- 
vent workers from resorting to 
what might almost be called busi- 
ness blackmail by threatening to 
quit their jobs unless the em- 
ployer pays their taxes for them. 
Many small businessmen are now 
being forced to disregard the law 
in the interest of self preservation 
because of the shortage of labor. 
The American Business Congress 
will undoubtedly call upon the 
Small Business Committees of 
both House and Senate within the 
next few days in an attempt to 
find a means of solving this se- 
rious problem which no one fore- 
saw when the tax was enacted.” 

The request to President Roose- 
velt that he discuss the matter in 
his talk to the Nation on July 28 
was made by the American Busi- 
ness Congress, in a wire, by Presi- 
dent Seedman as follows: 

“We respectfully urge that in 
your talk tonight you emphasize 
that employees demanding or al- 
iowing employers to pay 20% 
withholding tax without deduct- 
ing from salary are defeating at- 
tempts to avoid inflation as weil 
as breaking the law by accepting 
salary increases. Thousands of 
3mall businessmen are suffering 
in silence as they must either pay 
this tax for their employees quiet- 
ly and illegally or lose their irre- 
placeable workers who refuse to 
have it deducted from salary. In 
Going this they automatically give 
illegal salary increases and de- 
fraud Government of full tax 
since they pay on employees base 
salary which is lower than base 
salary including tax. Unless Gov- 
ernment gives wide publicity to 
this recently developed condition 
so that every worker fully under- 
stands complete object and mean- 
ing of the deduction, small busi- 
ness will be further endangered 
cince it cannot survive a general 
20% salary increase which, be- 
cause it is paid surreptitiously, 
cannot even be deducted as a bus- 
iness expense. Big business is not 
affected as its employees are 
trozen. The only alternative will 
be to freeze every worker in every 
job and refuse certification for 
job change if requested because 
of lawful tax deductions. This is 
a most serious problem and we 
cannot too strongly urge your full 
cooperation in giving it wide pub- 
licity tonight.” 

GEORGE J. SEEDMAN, 
National President, American 
Business Congress. 





men. 

“There are no finer soldiers. 

“Everywhere there was demon- 
strated a sober, determined will- 
to-win, fortified by our successful 
operations in Sicily and Tunisia, 
and in the air over Germany and 
occupied Europe.” 

An item regarding his trio av- 
peared in our issue of July 22, 
page 328. ae 





Johnson To Direct N. Y. 
War Loan Division 


Walter H. Johnson, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Marine Midland Trust 
Co., New York City, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Commun- 
ity Sales Division for the Third 
War Loan, it was announced Aug. 
12 by W. Randolph Burgess, 
Chairman of the War Finance 
Committee for New York State. 

The Community Sales Division 
will organize and coordinate the 
work of 30,000 volunteers, many 
of them already enlisted in insur- 
ance companies, sales staffs of re- 
tail stores, women’s organizations, 
churches and fraternal societies, 
Negro groups and those of foreign 
origin. 

In the foreign-born field, rep- 
resented by 24 nationalities, 5,000 
volunteer salesmen for Uncle Sam 
are being recruited to carry the 
message of the Third War Loan— 
“Back the Attack’”—into every 
home in the native tongue of pros- 
pective investors. 

The campaign, starting Sept. 9; is 
the third war loan drive in which 
Mr. Johnson has volunteered his 
services. 


“The point I wish to stress is the 
closeness to home and community 
in this appeal,” he said. “An aver- 
age of 20 to 40 boys from every 
block in New York City is serving 
in the armed forces now. Their 
neighbors must see that they get 
the guns and ammunition to carry 
on to victory. 


“Although this is a national ap- 
peal, I see it as a neighbor’s re- 
sponsibility to the lads in his own 
block who are risking their lives 
for us at home.” 


Urges OPA Abandon 
Food Price Fixing 


Abandonment of food price fix- 
ing was called for on July 26 by 
C. Chester Du Mond, New York 
State Agriculture Commissioner. 
In an address at a meeting of the 
Oneida-Herkimer County mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, at New 
Hartford, N. Y., Mr. Du Mond de- 
clared that “the future of farming 
and the future of the nation as a 
democracy is entirely dependent 
upon the removal of controls and 
restrictions to production that 
have been placed upon us as 
farmers.” 


In Associated Press accounts 
from New Hartford it was also 
stated: 

The Commissioner contended 
that OPA price-fixing programs 
and policies “have thrown a 
monkey-wrench in the machinery 
of food production and distribu- 
tion over the entire country and 
particularly in our own New York 
State. The fact is that no Fed- 
eral program of price-fixing, 
when applied as a pattern over 
the entire country could be effec- 
tive when we take into account 
marketing and distribution prob- 
lems as found around local mar- 
keting areas in this State.” 

He said local producers, pro- 
cessors and distributors, “in inti- 
mate contact with those who con- 
sume their product,” are the only 
ones qualified to set price-cei]- 
ings, and “I question whether 
even they could improvise ceil- 
ings which would work in actual 
practice.” 











